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Iran, the Gulf, and the Doctrine of 
Dual Containment 


GULSHAN DIETL 


Like everyday, the children surrounded Shaykh Nasruddin as he went 
on his daily round around the town. “Run along, they are distributing 
soup at the mosque”, the Shaykh told them. The trick worked as the 
kids left him immediately, collected bowls from their mothers, and 
formed a queue outside the mosque. The elders did not want to miss out 
on their portions of the rare charity and slowly followed their sons and 
daughters. The Shaykh did not find his friends at home, wondered why, 
found out about the free soup, ran home to get a bowl, and joined the 
long line himself! 


Ali Shams Ardekani, Iran’s first Ambassador to Kuwayt after the revolution 
of 1979, narrated the story with obvious relish. “Similarly, the Arab states 
of the Gulf have ended up believing their own lies about the aggressive 
Iranian intentions”, he summed up the moral of the story. At that time the 
war between Iran and Iraq was at a crucial juncture, the tensions along the 
Gulf water divide were most intense, and the outcome looked unpredictable. 
Since then the war has ended; the Kuwayt War has brought about a 
qualitative change in the geostrategic landscape of the region, and the 
geometry of the global power equation has undergone a total transformation. 
And Ayatollah Khomeini is dead. Each of these developments has left an 
imprint on Iranian foreign policy. The end-result may not add up to a 
drastic reversal of Iranian foreign policy in Iran’s immediate neighbour- 
hood. The emergence of new trends, however, is significant enough to 
warrant a close look. In this article we propose to take such a look with 
special reference to US policies and policy prescriptions in the Gulf. 





The author is Associate Professor and Head, Centre for West Asian and African Studies, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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Gulf in the Global Perspective 


With the disintegration of the Soviet Union, containment is passé. The 
present US Administration has sought to formulate a strategic doctrine 
that would be particularly relevant to the world that has taken shape since 
the Cold War. Anthony Lake, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, who has consciously stepped into the oversize shoes of 
George F. Kennan, envisages an enlargement of the family of nations 
“committed to the pursuit of democratic institutions, the expansion of free 
markets, the peaceful settlement of conflict and the promotion of collective 
security”.' Whereas containment was aimed at exclusion, enlargement is 
aimed at inclusion. 

Lake warns generally against recalcitrant and outlaw states which not 
only choose to remain outside the family but also assault its basic values. 
Not only do these states lack the resources of a Super Power that would 
enable them seriously to threaten the democratic order being created 
around them, but their behaviour too is often aggressive and defiant. The 
ties between them are growing as they seek to thwart or quarantine 
themselves from a global trend to which they seem incapable of adapting. 
Lake chooses to-call them the backlash states. According to him, they 
consist of Cuba, Libya, North Korea, Iran, and Iraq.” 

How does this globe-encompassing doctrine translate in the regional 
context? Its assessment of the Bush Administration in this regard is harsh. 
The Bush Administration “had a preference for the status quo, and its 
actions fell short of its ambitious objectives. It sought more to stabilize the 
old order than to remake the Middle East in its own preferred image”, it 
concludes. 

Martin Indyk, sometime Executive Director of the Washington Institute 
for Near East Policy, has done substantial prescriptive writings on the - 
Clinton Administration’s policy-in the Middle East. According to him, 
there is a choice: : 


We can preserve our strategic interests by attempting to quarantine the 
region, or we can undertake a more arduous effort to begin the transform- 
ation of the Middle East from a balance of power system to one based 
more on notions of collective security.* 


The latter approach generates an ambitious agenda—viz., the removal of 
Saddam Husayn from power, the control of weapons of mass destruction in 


! Anthony Lake, “Confronting Backlash States”, Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 73, no 
2, 1994, p 45. 

? Ibid. 

` Martin Indyk, “Watershed in the Middle East”, ibid , vol 71, no 1, 1992, pp 70-71. 

* Martin Indyk, “Beyond the Balance of Power America’s Choice in the Middle East”, 
The National Interest (Washington, DC), winter 1991-92, p 42. 
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the Middle East, support for greater political participation in the Arab 
states, and encouragement of the Arab regimes to deal with the basic needs 
of their constituents. If the United States chooses not to take that road, 
and the balance of power in the Middle East is again disrupted, it will be 
remembered that there was a time when the United States was in a position 
to restructure the regional order but chose not to do so, he says. 

Narrowing the focus further to the Gulf region, Indyk warns: “While 
keeping Iraq weak, the US will also have to be watchful of Iran.”* Just as 
the Reagan and Bush Administrations allowed their antagonism towards 
Iran to blind them to the rising danger of a powerful Iraq, so too is it 
important to avoid allowing an obsession with Saddam Husayn to blind 
American policymakers to the dangers of the balance in the Gulf tipping in 
favour of a revisionist Iran, he argues. 

Indyk has since been appointed Special Assistant to the President for 
Near East and South Asian Affairs in the National Security Council. It was 
in this official capacity that he went back to the Washington Institute for 
Near East Policy to deliver a speech on 18 May 1993 in which he propounded 
the doctrine of dual containment vis-a-vis Iran and Iraq.‘ 

Anthony Lake brings five specific charges against Iran while calling it a 
backlash state: (a) Iran is actively engaged in clandestine efforts to acquire 
nuclear and other unconventional weapons and longrange missile-delivery 
systems; (b) it is the foremost sponsor of terrorism and assassination 
worldwide; (c) it is violently and vitriolically opposed to the Arab-Israeli 
peace process; (d) it seeks to subvert friendly Governments across the 
Middle East and in parts of Africa; and (e) it is attempting to acquire 
offensive conventional capabilities to threaten its neighbours. Its record as 
regards its treatment of its own citizens, especially women and religious 
minorities, is deeply disturbing.’ 

The United States does not have diplomatic relations with Iran. It 
continues to keep Iran on its list of countries which support international 
terrorism. It has actively campaigned with its European-allies against Iran 
and expects the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) to take heed. How has 
Iran fared in the Gulf within the context of the severe US strictures against 
it? 


Kuwayt War. A Fresh Beginning 


The Iraqi occupation of Kuwayt sent shivers down the spines of the 
Iranians, and the subsequent US determination to punish Saddam Husayn 


` Ibid, p 41. 

* “Special Report: Clinton Administration Policy toward the Middle East”, Policy Watch 
(Washington, DC: Washington Institute for Near East Policy), 21 May 1993 Quoted in F 
Gregory Gause III, “The logic of Dual Containment”, Foreign Affairs, vol. 73, no. 2, 1994, 
pp 57-58 

7 Lake. n 1. pp. 52-53 


` 
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thrilled their hearts. These circumstances helped Iran break out of the old 
foreignpolicy straitjacket of exporting the revolution. Its stand on the issue 
stemmed from its smugness at having proved correct in its assessment of 
Saddam Husayn. “We told you so” was the consistent Iranian refrain every 
time an accusation was levelled against Saddam Husayn. Saddam Husayn 
had finally proved that Iran had fought its own war against him on moral 
grounds for a just cause. He himself confirmed this when he agreed to 
retum Iranian territory and Iranian prisoners of war and retreat to the 
Thalweg demarcation of the Shatt al-Arab River between the two. 

The evolving Iranian policy on the issue marked a radical departure from 
its earlier Islamic revolutionary ideology on many points. In sharp contrast 
with its consistent position of keeping the Gulf out of bounds for foreign 
military presence, President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani came close to 
accepting it as a necessary evil in the circumstances. “We haye no objection 
to them obstructing aggression; anybody may help in any way. However, it 
would have been better if the regional countries had done so”, he said at a 
Friday sermon as the multinational forces started landing in the area.* An 
Islamic umma and the artificiality of nation-states was its concern over any 
slight change in the political map of the region. In an interview with the 
French daily Le Monde, Rafsanjani opposed any territorial compromise. 
“If Kuwayt were to go ahead and cede Bubiyan to Saddam [Husayn] all the 
game, we would act within our means to stop it”, he warned.’ Iran’s earlier 
defiance of the United Nations and its questioning of its very legitimacy 
gave way to its acceptance and enforcement of all UN resolutions on the 
crisis. Its UN envoy, Kamal Kharrazi, went out of his way to underscore 
Iran’s compliance with the UN resolutions. “No Iraqi oil was exported 
through Iran and the Iranian authorities had arrested 430 persons on the 
charge of attempted smuggling of food to Iraq”, he declared.” 

The radical voices within Iran—Ahmad Khomeini, Ali Akbar Mohta- 
shemi, and Mehdi Karrubi—did give calls for a jihad (“holy war”) and urge 
reactivation of terrorist cells to throw the United States out of the area. 
However, as Iran’s oil production and revenues soared and economic 
benefits became visible all around, their voices were rendered increasingly 
feeble. The Iranian foreignpolicy thinktank, the Tehran-based Institute 
for Political and International Affairs, represented the other end of the 
spectrum in the ongoing debate. It voiced the need for a war against 
Saddam Husayn rather than a jihad against the United States. It emphasized 


* Survey of World Broadcasts—Middle East (London), 22 August 1990 This penodical is 
cited hereinafter as SWB-ME. 

? Le Monde (Paris), 9 October 1990. Quoted in Middle East Economic Digest (London), 19 
October 1990, p. 26. 

* SWB-ME, 21 December 1990. 
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the need to punish the aggressors militarily in the event of “economic or 
political punishments” such as sanction and isolation failing “to send the 
right signal”."' 

When Saddam Husayn sought to woo the Iranians by his peace offer, the 
GCC rushed’ in to outbid him. The Kuwayti Foreign Minister, Shaykh 
Sabah, visited Tehran on 22 August 1990 and met his counterpart, Ali 
Akbar Velayati, with a message for Rafsanjani. He expressed his regrets 
for the “past mistakes” of his shaykhdom, which the Iranians accepted.” In 
the following month, there was a constant one-way traffic of high-level 
GCC dignitaries paying visits to Tehran. The culmination came on 29 
September 1990, when the Foreign Ministers of the GCC countries met 
Velayati in the Iranian office at UN Headquarters in New York. On 19 
November 1990 Fawzi al-Jasii presented his credentials in Tehran as the 
new Kuwayti Ambassador. 

Beginning 12 December 1990 Iran launched’ a very big air, sea, and 
military exercise involving nine thousand troops, fifty warships, several 
helicopters, and hundreds of speedboats in the Persian Gulf and the Gulf 
of Oman. Codenamed Piroozi, it lasted ten days. Velayati then set off on 
his tour of the GCC capitals. Firepower and diplomacy were both geared 
to securing a role for Iran in the security arrangement in the Persian Gulf. 
His visit took place on the eve of the next GCC Summit. And he used his 
visit to stress the need to convene a 7-member GCC session. He wanted 
such sessions to be held regularly.” - 

The GCC Summit met at Doha, Qatar, from 22 to 25 December 1990. In 
an unusual move the Iranian Ambassador to Qatar, Nasrollah Mirzaiee 
Nasir, was invited to attend one of its sessions. The Summit communiqué 
contained a special section on “Relations with Iran” in which the GCC 
welcomed the Iranian desire to improve its relations with all GCC countries 
and stressed its own desire to establish relations with Iran on the basis of 
“good neighbourliness, noninterference in domestic affairs and respect for 
sovercignty, independence, and peaceful coexistence deriving from the 
bonds of religion and heritage that link the countries of the region”. 
Further, it underlined the importance of serious and realistic action to 
settle all outstanding differences between Iran and the GCC." 

The Doha Summit marked the high point of Iran’s reconciliation with 
the GCC. The differences inherent in the worldviews of Iran and the GCC 
countries and their mutual suspicions of the roles they aspired to play in the 
regional power game were irreconcilable. In any case Iran simply stayed 


"u Hooshmand Mirfakhraic, “Miscalculation and Strategic Naivety in the Iraq-Kuwart 
Cnsis”, Iranian Journal of International Affairs (Tebran), vol. 2, no. 4, winter 1990-91, p. 
582. 

u SWB-ME, 24 August 1990. 

" Islamic Republic of Iran Radio. Quoted m SWB-ME, 19 December 1990. 

H For the text of the communiqué, see SWB-ME, 29 December 1990. 
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out of the war. It kept up its search for a rapprochement with individual 
GCC states in the aftermath of the war. 


Iran, the GCC, and the Gulf since the Kuwayt War 


Iran and Saudi Arabia were the chief protagonists across the Gulf in the 
1980s. At the level of rhetoric, the two questioned each other’s Islamic 
credentials; at the level of specifics, the major issue was the hajj (“the 
pilgrimage to Makkah made as prescribed in Islam”). Whereas Iran charged 
Saudi Arabia with grave neglect of the holy places and ill treatment of hajj 
pilgrims, the Saudis alleged that Iranian pilgrims engaged in political 
propaganda and demonstrations which disrupted Aajj rituals and violated 
their sanctity. In 1987 the kajj was marred by violence and ended in an 
unprecedented tragedy: Saudi security guards and Iranian demonstrators 
engaged in a confrontation that, according to Iran, left more than six 
hundred dead as the result of the fifty thousand bullets fired on them. 

Early next year Saudi Arabia said at the annual meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) that it 
would assign a quota to each country on the basis of the principle of one 
thousand pilgrims for each million of its Muslim population. The proposal 
was accepted with one dissenting vote—that of Iran. After that, Iran 
stopped sending pilgrims in protest. The Saudis on their part made it 
doubly sure that the Iranians did not reach Makkah by abruptly breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Iran in April 1988. It was only in the context of 
the cordiality generated between the two countries in the wake of the war 
in Kuwayt that Iranian pilgrims performed the hajj in 1991. 

Next year Ayatollah Ali Khamenei himself issued a fatwd (“religious 
edict”) that the performance of any ritual by the Shi’is which created 
discord among the Muslims or weakened Islam was harm (“evil”). Ayatol- 
lah Reyshahri, his representative, led pilgrims from Iran with a message of 
“friendship, unity, and brotherhood under the banner of monotheism”. 
Thus, after many years, the hajj season passed off in an atmosphere of 
cordiality rather than tight security. However, the radical newspapers of 
Iran continued to allege that Saudi forces were treating the Iranians in anti- 
Islamic and insulting fashion, which the Government firmly denied. 

Gholam Ak Nadjafabadi was appointed the new Iranian Ambassador to 
Riyadh in June 1992. Presenting his credentials he said: 


The Islamic world has two wings, and it is not possible for this world to 
fly without its two wings of the Islamic Republic of Iran and the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Both have their weight and place in the 
Islamic world.“ 


“ The Shris kiss the holy shrine in Madina and say their prayers in the Baqi cemetery, 
where the bodies of several undms are lying buned. Tehran Tomes, 26 May 1992. 
* Ibid., 3 June 1992. 
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„The statement marked a 180° turn in the official Iranian attitude to Saudi 
Arabia. As such it inevitably provoked ideological purists. The daily Salam, 
the most important organ of the hardliners, severely criticized Najafabadi 
for ignoring Khomeini’s guidelines and asked the Iranian Foreign Ministry 
to clarify its position on the matter.” The process of reconciliation between 
the two has gone on notwithstanding. 

In November 1992 the Islamic Development Bank, which is financed 
mainly by Saudi Arabia, held its annual meeting for the first time in 
Tehran. Although the Bank had been formed in 1975, Iran joined it only in 
1988. Since then the Bank has cooperated in several projects in Iran 
totalling more than $130 million. At the Tehran meeting, according to 
Mohsen Noorbaksh, the then Iranian Minister for Economic Affairs and 
Finance, it granted a further $8.5 million credit to the Sharif Technical 
University for the purchase of laboratory equipment.“ i 

On Bosnia-Herzegovina, the single most pressing Islamic issue, Iran has 
been coordinating its policy with that of Saudi Arabia in spite of its 
occasional outbursts at Saudi inaction. 

Iran’s relations with Kuwayt too have steadily been on the upswing. As 
the Iraqi threat persists, the Kuwaytis have been forced to show deference 
to Iranian wishes. Two recent instances are particularly interesting in this 
context. Early last year Iranian coastal guards detained a few Kuwayti 
fishermen. Kuwayt did not protest. Its Foreign Minister explained instead 
that it was “due to the interlocking of territorial waters of the two countries. 
Officials of both countries are now taking practical steps to avoid such 
problems in the future.”” He added that the President of Iran had invited 
the Emir of Kuwayt to visit Iran and that relations between the two were 
“more than good”. 

In the second instance the Kuwayti Defence Minister, Shaykh Abmad 
al-Sabah, made the extraordinary announcement that Kuwayt had received 
and reviewed an Iranian proposal for a joint military manoeuvre with the 
GCC and had decided to raise it in the forthcoming session of Defence 

-~ Ministers of the GCC.” Nothing may ever come out of it, however; but if 

something does, it would revolutionize the whole concept of security in the 

Gulf. 

Oman has long been calling for a role for both Iran and Iraq in the affairs 
of the Gulf. Qatar’s territorial dispute with Saudi Arabia has propelled it 
towards better relations with both Iran and Iraq. The Iranians have also 
been on good terms with Bahrain. 


7 Moussavi Khoenuha, leader of the militants who captured the US embassy in Tehran in 
1979, started the daily Salam to promote the cause of the Im&m’s Line. Kayhan Hawai 
(Tehran), 17 June 1992. 

"a Survey of World Broadcasts Weekly Economic Report (London), 17 November 1992. 

» SWB-ME, 16 March 1994 

» Ibid., 21 August 1994. 
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Dispute over Abu Musa 


It is within the overall context of Iran’s domestic debate on its foreign 
policy, its regional ambitions, and its compulsions for cordiality in its 
immediate neighbourhood that the issue of Abu Musa needs to be examined. 
Situated 56 kilometres from Sharjah and 70 kilometres from the Iranian 
coastline, the island of Abu Musa came under the cosovereignty of the two 
(Sharjah and Iran) in 1971. The Iranians used their side of the island as a 
base for the naval forces of the Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps (IRGC). 
Abu Musa was one of a string of islands in the Gulf that was used for 
attacks on international shipping during the war between Iran and Iraq. A 
number of speedboats had then been stationed there. 

Apart from its military significance, Abu Musa is rich in resources. It 
contains half a billion barrels of oil in addition to substantial deposits of gas 
and red iron oxide. 

In April 1992 Iran sent back expatriate school teachers, mainly Indian 
nationals, returning to the Sharjah side of the island after their vacation. It 
also cancelled the work and residence permits of expatriates who had kept 
the power and desalination plants running for the benefit of some two 
thousand Sharjah residents.” 

The United Arab Emirates (UAE) reacted rather belatedly to the 
development, but when it did, it chose to reopen the issue of the islands of 
Greater and Lesser Thumbs as well. Although the Shah had occupied all 
the three islands at one fell swoop, there was a basic difference in the status 
of Abu Musa. Sharjah came to an agreement with Iran over Abu Musa, 
but Ras al-Khaimah did not reach such agreement over the Thumbs. In 
September 1992 Mustafa Haeri-Fumani, adviser to the Iranian Foreign 
Minister, visited the UAE for talks. However, the talks broke down over 
the agenda, which included the Thumbs. 

Subsequently the Supreme National Security Council of Iran issued an 
8-point statement expressing its readiness to have talks on the agreement 
of 1971, but ruled out any discussion on the Thumbs as a precondition 
for its participation in the talks.” As the UAE prepared to take the matter 
to the International Court of Justice, the Iranian posture hardened. It said 
that it would in that case make no concession on this matter. In any case its 
agreement was necessary if the dispute was to be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

In December 1993 the GCC Summit finally endorsed the UAE proposal 
to refer the dispute to the International Court of Justice and urged Iran to 
agree to it. Shaykh Muhammad, Chairman of the Ministerial Council of 
the Summit, took every care to make the request palatable to Iran. He 


1 Middle East (London), October 1992, pp. 17-18. 
R Kayhan Hawai, 7 October 1992. 
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stated, formally: “We have mutual interests and live in the same region 
with Iran. There is no dispute other than the occupation.”” If Iran does not 
agree, what should the GCC do next? 


A New Neighbourhood in the North 


Recently a new vista opened up in the north which could compete with 
the Gulf for an active Iranian engagement. It happened when the Soviet 
Union started disintegrating and six of its Muslim republics declared their 
independence—the Caucasian republic of Azerbaijan and the Central Asian 
republics of Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan. Iran’s association with this region dates back to several centuries; 
its stakes are bound to turn higher with time. 

Just when the GCC was discussing the Iranian takeover of Abu Musa, a 
split occurred within its own ranks in the form of a fresh border dispute 
between Qatar and Saudi Arabia. For Iran it was a godsend, letting it off 
the hook and providing it with an opportunity to play one against the 
other. It immediately assumed the posture of an honest broker and sent off 
messages to King Fahd of Saudi Arabia and Shaykh Khalifa bin Hamad 
ath-Thani of Qatar offering to mediate. The Qataris responded enthusias- 
tically: the Qatari Ambassador in Tehran said be appreciated Iran’s positive 
attitude. Qatar’s Deputy Foreign Minister also paid a visit to Iran. 
Shaykh ath-Thani himself replied to say that “the Arabs should unite with 
Iran against certain western powers, which are seeking their own interests 
in the strategic Persian Gulf region”.™ (It is highly unlikely that the Amir 
of Qatar would use the term “Persian Gulf” even if one concedes the 
authenticity of the message as reproduced in Iranian media.) 

Does that mean Iran is seeking a breakup of the GCC by pulling Qatar 
out of it? Does it believe it possible? Does it think it to be in its own 
interest? Polarization within the GCC is a persistent trend. Kuwayt, Oman, 
and Qatar have been seeking to adopt a more accommodative policy vis-a- 
vis Iran than the rest. Would Iran build upon this trend to seek an eventual 
role within, or even membership of, the GCC? Or would it rather have 
Qatar, with which it has its own share of territorial disputes, as an ally and 
the rest as opponents? 

The Institute for Political and International Affairs, Tehran, offers some 
tentative explanations on Iranian prospects in the twin areas of the Gulf 
and Central Asia. Hooshmand Mirfakhraie, a senior researcher there, 
considers Iranian policies in the two regions “mutually conclusive” so that 
success in either will positively affect the Iranian stance on the other.” A 


2 Khaleej Times (Dubai), 22 December 1994 

4 Kayhan Hawai, 7 October 1992. 

> Hooshmand Mirfakhraie, “The Islamic Republic of Iran and the Issue of Regional 
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similar view is expressed in the form of wishful thinking that should Iran 
succeed in joining both the organizations (the GCC and the Economic 
Cooperation Organization, of which it already is a member together with 
Pakistan, Turkey, and some of the Central Asian republics), “we could 
indeed become the centre of [the] Islamic universe”. If that were not 
feasible, Iran might seek a tradeoff of influence with Saudi Arabia in each 
other’s organizations.” 


Iran and Iraq: The Backlash States 


On 14 August 1990, a little more than a week after he invaded Kuwayt, 
Saddam Husayn wrote a letter to Rafsanjani in which he appeared to meet 
all of Iran’s conditions for a peace treaty formally ending the Iranian—Iraqi 
War. He said that he would begin an unconditional withdrawal of Iraqi 
troops from Iran’s territory within three days, start exchanging prisoners of 
war at the same time, and negotiate their boundary in the Shatt al-Arab 
River on the basis of the Algiers Accord of 1975. 

Saddam Husayn’s dramatic offer to Iran was clearly related to the 
invasion of Kuwayt. He wished to secure his eastern flank, to ensure that 
Iran did not join in any military offensive against Iraq, and to free his 
troops for redeployment on the Kuwayti-Saudi border.” He conceded 
as much in his letter to Rafsanjani. He was making his offer, he said, “so as 
not to keep any of Iraq’s potentials disrupted outside the field of the great 
battle, and to mobilize these potentials in the direction of the objectives on 
whose correctness honest Muslims and Arabs are unanimous”. In the 
weeks that followed, Iraq made swift progress in withdrawing troops and 
releasing Iranian captives. 

The pace slackened soon thereafter. Iran showed no inclination to stand 
up for Iraq. An unconditional. Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwayt was the 
consistent Iranian demand throughout the entire crisis. As the war began 
in mid-January 1991 with an Allied air bombardment of Iraq, Saddam 
Husayn made one last attempt to involve Iran on its side of the conflict: he 
sent some 165 warplanes to Iran in the hope that they would join the war 
from Iranian territory at a later date and drag Iran into the fray in the 
process. Iran did not let that happen. In fact it confiscated the planes “as 
part payment” of the war reparations it had demanded from Iraq! 

Postwar Iraq is an isolated, embargoed state. Its territory is divided 
along sectarian—ethnic faultlines. North of the 36th parallel are the Kurds 
in the Allies’ Security Zone, and south of the 32nd parallel are the Iraqi 
Shi’is in the Allies’ No-Fly Zone. It is a highly precarious balance and 
could easily tilt, undermining the very existence of the State of Iraq. 


* Lotfollah K. Afrasiabi, “Iran War Ended, Hostility Continued”, in Amatzia Baram and 
Barry Rubin, eds, /raq’s Road to War (New York, 1994), p 219. 
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In the event of the balance tilting, however, there would be no immunity 
for the territorial sanctity of the neighbouring states. Without surrendering 
its options in case of a breakup, Iran seems to have decided to lend a 
helping hand in shoring up Iraq’s fledgling territorial unity. A brief account 
of its policies on the Kurdish and Shi’i situations is in order here. 

Estimates put the strength of the Kurds at ten to twelve million in 
Turkey, four million in Iran, three million in Iraq, less than a million in 
Syria, and a hundred thousand in the former Soviet Union. If the Kurds 
should unite themselves somehow into a political entity, they could be a 
regional Power incorporating large areas of these states. That explains why 
no one wants a Kurdish State. The states concerned have at times even 
coordinated their anti-Kurdish policies. More often, however, each has 
used its neighbours’ Kurds as a cat’s-paw for destabilizing them. 

In the aftermath of the Kuwayti War, Iran, Syria, and Turkey have tried 
to coordinate their policies towards the Iraqi Kurds. They have held six bi- 
annual meetings so far at which the Foreign Ministers have reiterated their 
(a) support for the total sovereignty and integrity of Iraq; (b) respect for 
the wishes of the majority of the people of Iraq; (c) opposition to any move 
towards the disintegration or partition of Iraq; and (d) right to be consulted 
on any decision on Iraq. 

Since the revolution Iran has played host to Islamic dissent groups from 
most of the Gulf states. The Supreme Assembly of the Islamic Revolution 
in Iraq (SAIRI) is perhaps the oldest and the biggest of them all. It 
certainly is the best looked after. It has scrupulously kept out of the Iraqi 
National Congress—a conglomeration of anti-Saddam forces. It has declared 
that to join it would amount to its according its approval to “factionalism” 
and to its showing its “disregard for the rights of other groups”. The Shi’i 
representative on the 3-member Presidential Council belongs to the Shi’i 
Independent Islam Party instead. The Iraqi National Congress has also not 
been able to hold a session in Iran although it has held many sessions in 
several other Gulf states. 

As things stand today, there are far too many outstanding contentious 
issues between the two countries that preclude any possibility of an early 
rapprochement. Technically they are still in a state of war with each other. 
The territorial dispute and the issue of Thalweg demarcation are not yet 
resolved. There are some five thousand Iranian prisoners of war still in 
Iraq; some twenty thousand Iraqi prisoners of war are in Iran. The Iranians 
have refused to return the Iraqi warplanes. In fact, as we have already 
noted, they have confiscated them in part payment of the war reparations 
allegedly due from Iraq. The issue of reparations itself is rife with compli- 
cations. Lastly, Iraq has granted asylum to Iranian dissidents, the Mujahidin-e 
Khalg; Iran on its part has granted asylum to Iraqi dissidents, the Supreme 
Assembly of the Islamic Revolution. 


> SWB-ME, 2 November 1992. 
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In spite of these outstanding issues, or because of them, the two countries 
have continued their contacts, albeit at a low level. In October 1993 the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Iran, Mohammad Javad Zarif, visited Baghdad— 
the first official visit at that level since the Kuwayti crisis. Ostensibly he 
met his Iraqi counterpart to discuss the question of exchange of prisoners 
of war.” Iranian media correctly interpreted the significance of the visit: 
the daily Salam described Iraq as Iran’s “natural ally in the region”, and 
the Tehran Times urged Iran and Iraq “to form an anti-US front”.” Dual 
containment could work both ways! 

In October 1994 there was a sudden crisis in the Gulf when Saddam 
Husayn dispatched some 64,000 troops to the Kuwayti borders. The United 
States sent a counterforce, sharply escalating tensions. The Iranian responses 
seemed uncoordinated in the beginning. Khamenei took a hard line over 
the US military buildup when he said: “It is up to the regional countries to 
maintain Persian Gulf security, and global arrogance has no right to 
intervene in this region.”" A Foreign Ministry spokesman simply urged 
selfrestraint by both sides.” Gradually, a sympathetic attitude to Iraq 
prevailed. At the United Nations, the Iranians suggested a regional approach 
to defuse the escalating tensions in the region and called for special efforts 
to alleviate the suffering caused to the Iraquis by the UN sanctions. The 
Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister, Tareq Aziz, met Velayati at the United 
Nations and invited him to visit Baghdad; Velayati accepted the invitation. 

There are reports of the Iranians taking delivery of Iraqi oil over the 
Baghdad—Tehran highway at Khanaquin or from Iraqi small tankers 
over the Gulf waters and selling them on Iraq’s behalf for a profit and 
for friendship. In December 1994 the United States accused Iran, in a 
letter to the UN Security Council’s Sanctions Committee, of complicity in 
the smuggling of Iraqi petroleum through the Persian Gulf ports in violation 
of UN Security Council resolutions prohibiting such trade. The Iranians 
promptty denied the charge. They said that the United States was prompted 
by certain ulterior motives in making it. 


Conclusions 


There was a drastic change in Iranian foreign policy in the Gulf following 
the Islamic Revolution of 1979. Relations between the Arab rulers on the 
western shore of the Gulf and the Shah on the eastern shore were never 
entirely devoid of rivalry and suspicion. However, maintenance of the 
status quo was the broad common aim of both, and the rivalries were 
contained. With the Shah’s departure from the scene, the situation changed 


» New York Times, 21 October 1993. 
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drastically. The objective of preservation of the status quo was thrown 
overboard as the revolutionary concepts of Wildyat-e Faqih (“Islamic 
State”) and the struggle of the mustazafin (“the exploited”) against the 
mustakbirin (“exploiters”) were articulated and actively promoted. 

Since the revolution Iranian foreign policy has been built around the 
concept of Iran as the Umm al-Qora (“Mother of all Islamic Lands”). The 
concept designates the country the centre of gravity of the world’s Islamic 
movements and also makes it the source of their momentum. It is this 
larger-than-life selfimage which has generated an activist, confrontationist 
foreign policy. 

It may be recalled that the Soviet Union too pursued a similar ideologically 
guided foreign policy in its early years. It was only when it reconciled itself 
to the principle of Communism in one country that “peaceful coexistence” 
with the world became possible. 

It is too early yet to conclude that Iran is veering round to the principle 
of “Islamic revolution in one country”. It seems to be in no hurry to move 
away from the Islamic causes it has espoused and the Islamic constituencies 
it has nourished since the revolution. Nor is it about to renounce its 
regional ambitions—as the takeover of Abu Musa clearly shows. What we 
seem to be witnessing is the faint beginnings of formulation of Iran’s 
foreign policy in terms of cost-benefit calculations. 

Meanwhile US policy towards the region has acquired a higher military 
profile and a deeper political involvement. Says Anthony Lake: 


We have prepositioned arms in hot spots like the Persian Gulf, expanded 
our sea and airlift capabilities, and increased funding for operations and 
maintenance in fiscal year 1995 by over 5 per cent. There are indeed 
readiness and mobility concerns for the future that we must and will 
address.” 


He also recommends building “regional bulwarks” with other countries to 
supplement US war-preparedness. He notes in this context that the United 
States has maintained longstanding friendships from Turkey to Saudi Arabia 
and from Pakistan to Indonesia and built up relations with newly inde- 
pendent Muslim states like Kazakhstan.” 

In the context of the Gulf the only regional bulwark is Saudi Arabia and 
the Saudi-dominated GCC. The rest of the two strategic actors—Iran and 
Iraq—are the targets of dual containment. And the GCC is wary, at best, 
of the dual containment policy. Its Secretary-General sums up the GCC 


P See Anthony Lake’s address delivered on 21 October 1994 at the Harvard Univernty, 
Cambridge, MA, entitled “American Power and American Diplomacy”, US Department of 
State Dispatch (Washington, DC), vol. 5, no 46, 14 November 1994, p. 767. 

* Quoted in Donald Neff, “United States: ‘Extremrsm’ the New Enemy”, Middle East 
International, no. 476, 27 May 1994, p. 10. 
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position, thus: “What interests us is that this policy not reflect [sic] on our 
situation, and that our states not be affected [sic] by it.”* 

Shaykh Nasruddin still goes on his daily round around the town. The 
times, however, have changed: the kids do not necessarily believe or obey 
the Shaykh even though he may occasionally fall a prey to his own gimmicks. 

Regional politics has a logic and a momentum of its own. Developments 
within Iran, Iraq, and the GCC as well as the policy preferences of those 
countries will continue to determine political dynamics in the Gulf: it need 
not entirely be influenced by US stratégic doctrines. Iran’s options and 
opportunities in the Gulf will largely be defined by regional imperatives. 


March 1995 


* Al-Hayat (London), 17 October 1993, p. 5. Quoted in Gause M, n 6, p. 62. 


The Labyrinth of Kurdish Selfdetermination 


HILAL KHASHAN 


The Middle East has always been a hotbed of ethnic conflict. Its strategic 
location at the crossroads—often the terminal destination—of major popula- 
tion migrations has turned it into one of the most ethnically diverse 
geographical regions of the world. It is at the same time spiritually unique 
in that it was, and in many respects still is, the home of the world’s three 
monotheistic religions. This combination of ethnicity and religious ideology 
has given impetus and direction to conflict in the region. While religious 
differences have aggravated and sustained ethnic conflict, religious affinity 
has not always succeeded in containing such conflict, especially since the 
dismantling of the sharf‘a-based Ottoman Empire. The lingering Kurdish 
question is prime evidence of the importance of the ethnic dimension of 
modern Middle Eastern politics and of its precedence over the traditional 
religious brotherhood. The spread of European-inspired nationalism in the 
multiethnic Ottoman Empire during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century augmented the sense of ethnic distinctness of the Kurds too (as it 
did of other groups) and ignited their national consciousness. 


Introduction 


The present-day Kurdish question dates back to 1847, when the Ottomans 
eliminated the semi-independent Kurdish principalities and imposed their 
direct rule throughout the empire. This development created a psychological 
vacuum among the Kurds and, according to Jwaideh, “did violence to their 
system of [tribal] values”.' The removal of the Kurdish princes made it 
possible for the subsequent rise of such great shaykhs as Yezdan Sher and 
*Ubaidullah, who took it upon themselves to create a recognizable political 
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identity for their compatriots. These efforts did not succeed because of 
European intrigue and opposition, Ottoman heavyhanded suppression, 
and lack of Kurdish unity. Khashan and Harik point out that the Sevres 
Agreement of 10 August 1920, which recognized Kurdish nationalism and 
admitted the right of the Kurds to selfdetermination, rekindled the national 
hopes of the Kurds and provided them with an abiding impetus.? The 
Lausanne Agreement of 1923, which reneged on selfdetermination for the 
Kurds, intensified, if anything, the Kurdish yearning for independent 
statehood. However, regional and international Powers continued to militate 
against the realization of the Kurdish aspiration for statehood in the 
twentieth century. The collapse of the shortlived Kurdish Mahabad republic 
in the western part of Iran in 1946 bears witness to the tremendous 
obstacles standing between the Kurds and their aspiration for statehood. 
Although the Kurdish nationalistic objective has been scaled down from 
outright statehood to mere autonomy, it has not yet produced any worth- 
while result. Meanwhile the rising Kurdish disaffection looms as the most 
threatening ethnic problem in thé politically weary Middle East. 

The aim of this article is to investigate two primary variables which seem 
to impinge on the question of Kurdish selfdetermination. These are: (a) 
the level of development of Kurdish nationalism; and (b) the geopolitical 
dimension of the Kurdish question. Is Kurdish nationalism capable of 
supporting the pursuit of forthright policy demands? Correspondingly, has 
the imposition of artificial geographical barriers on Kurdish interaction— 
as a consequence of the creation of the present Middle Eastern State 
system—halted the development of Kurdish nationalism? Have recent 
political and military developments in the region increased the receptive- 
ness of the present State system to the demand for selfdetermination? 
True, the atrocities committed by the Iraqi regime against the Kurds in the 
wake of the war over Kuwayt have generated widespread sympathy for 
them and focussed international attention on their plight. However, contrary 
to popular belief, we now intend to demonstrate that it would be injudicious 
to conclude that the international community is close to exercising sufficient 
pressure on the Middle Eastern states to promote Kurdish selfdetermina- 
tion. 


- Status of Kurdish Nationalism 


Writers on Kurdish affairs have thoroughly discussed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Kurdish movements of the last one-and-a-half centuries. 
However, they have not yet addressed the intensity of the Kurdish national 
istic aspiration from a theoretical angle. It is quite obvious that the devel- 
opment of a sense of nationalistic identity is necessary—though by no 


2 Hilal Khashan and Judith Harik, “The Ptight of the Kurds”, Bulletin of Peace Proposals 
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means sufficient—for the successful pursuit of selfdetermination. Hence 
the attempt here to account for the status of Kurdish nationalism on the 
basis of pertinent theoretical literature. 


Theoretical Background 


There is of course no agreement on the nomenclature and sequence of the 
building blocks that constitute nationalism. Smith opines that although the 
concept of nation combines political, economic, and territorial components, it 
is still largely ambiguous and charged with emotion.’ This difficulty does 
not prevent a number of themes from recurring frequently in theoretical 
literature and serving as signposts. To begin with, the emergence of national- 
iam presupposes the ability of a group to develop its ethnic distinctness. 
creation of a sense of community are located. These include a unique 
history and religion as also customs.‘ Kamenka regards patriotism (denot- 
ing loyalty to one’s own people) and national consciousness (referring to a 
sense of pride in the distinctness of one’s own group from other groups) as 
insufficient for the rise of nationalism.’ Plamenatz believes that national- 
ism “arises when peoples are aware, not only of cultural diversity, but of 
cultural change and share some idea of progress which moves them to 
compare their own achievements and capacities with those of others”.* 
Taylor stresses the need for “one final and absolute authority in a political 
community” if the nationalistic aspiration is to be achieved.’ Parming and 
Cheung highlight the association between nationalism and the shift from 
“particularistic to universalistic identities”, a process that involves steady 
changes in “mass communications systems, mass public education systems, 
spatial and social mobility, etc.” These statements soothe the transition to 
nationalism of Deutsch’s perception—that is, nationalism as a function of a 
technological innovation that succeeds in creating an elaborate system of 
division of labour in which “men” function as a team.’ Differentiation in 
technological patterns allowed numerous ethnic groups in Europe to develop 
their own versions of nationalism. Gellner builds on Deutsch’s concept of 
technology (which entails a broad division of labour and social mobility), 


> Anthony Smith, State and Natron in the Third World (Sussex, England, 1983), p. 63. 

* Edward Shils, “Primordial, Personal, Sacred, and Crvil Ties”, British Journal of Socto- 
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and asserts that nationalism, which promotes cultural universalism, is the 
product of industrialization. He dismisses the view that nations are natural, 
God-given entities. Instead he sees them as the result of an historical 
evolution that causes the demise of preindustrial, agrarian societies.” 
Smith’s view that a unified system of division of labour and uninipeded 
geographical and social mobility" converges with Deutsch’s and Gellner’s. 
As nationalism matures, it integrates four salient assets: a dynamic culture, 
a unique solidarity, a vision, and a policy.” The continuous circulation and 
innovation of these assets require the ability of the State to monopolize 
legitimate education and to disseminate it generically to all of its citizens. 
For Smith, nationalism does not lead to statehood. Rather, it is the latter 
that gives rise to the former. Nationalism is, therefore, a conscious effort 
spearheaded by the political élite to safeguard the achievements of their 
system’s powerful technology. Gellner concludes that the price of growth is 
“eternal innovation”, which makes nationalism attendant on technology.” 

We are not concerned in this article with the precedence of nationalism 
or statehood in the evolution of ethnicity. Our position is based on the 
awareness that the formation of the present Middle Eastern State system 
by the West ignored the nationalistic aspirations of the people of the 
region, specifically the Arabs and the Kurds.“ Our emphasis will focus on 
the prevalence, not the sequence, of the basic manifestations of national- 
ism among the Kurds as outlined in our review of the relevant literature. 
We shall, therefore, assess Kurdish nationalism in terms of the following 
categories: (a) ethnic distinctness and cultural heritage; (b) technological 
potential; (c) ethnic solidarity; and (d) policy demands. 


Ethnic. Distinctness and Cultural Heritage 


The selfawareness of the Kurds as an ethnically distinct people is rooted in 
history. Their ancient forefathers inhabited the Zagros highlands and 
spoke the ancient Caucasian language. Al-Karadaghi argues that the 
Median takeover of Zagros (between 700 B.C. and 558 B.c.) altered the 
ethnic and linguistic makeup of the Kurds. The Kurds adopted the Median 
way of life and joined hands with them against their common enemy, the 
Assyrians.” Bulloch and Morris offer a more complex interpretation of the 
origin of the Kurds. They think that it would be too simplistic to link the 
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Kurds with the Indo-European Medians.* They emphasize that the ethnic 
composition of the Kurds is the result of mixing with both Indo-European 
and pre-Iranian tribes. The Muslim conquest of Kurdistan in the seventh 
century A.D. introduced Islam among the Kurds and immetsed them in 
Muslim politics, thereby removing them from historical ambiguity. During 
the period from the ninth to the eleventh century a number of shortlived 
Kurdish dynasties appeared—such as the Shaddadids, the Marwanids, the 
Hasanwayhids, and the Annazids. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
Kurdish semi-autonomous principalities emerged—and lasted for two 
centuries—as a buffer between the Ottomans and the Safavids. 

Culture is an important property of ethnicity. This explains why Kurdish 
culture was consciously downgraded in the Middle East lest it should 
strengthen Kurdish separatist claims. Persian and Turkish rejection of 
Kurdish ethnicity implied that Kurdish culture should be disclaimed too.” 
True, the location of the Kurds as frontiers people caught between two 
empires, the Ottoman and the Safavid, locked in a constant state of 
belligerency was not particularly conducive to their cultural enrichment. 
Jalil blames the Kurdish feudal system and their clannish way of life in 
addition for inhibiting the Kurds from accepting and assimilating illuminat- 
ing ideas from the West during the nineteenth century.” Nevertheless it is 
true that Kurdish culture remains to this day a colourful one. Kurdish 
folklore, which is vast, tells the story of Kurdish ethnic development. and 
holds out hopes of future redemption. This is best illustrated by Newruz, 
the Kurdish New Year, which is said to mark the overthrow of the tyrant 
Zabhak and the rise of the Kurdish people some two-and-a-half millennia 
ago.” 

The enthnocultural distinctness of the Kurds is reinforced by their reli- 
gious practices. Whereas most Kurds followed Zoroastrianism in the pre- 
Islamic period, paganism and Christianity appealed to a sizable minority. 
And the- conversion of the Kurds to Islam was very slow and, in many 
instances, only nominal. The Kurds today are mostly Sunni Muslims; but 
there are Shi’i, Yezidi, and Christian minorities.” The Shi’i are more 
numerous (about 14 per cent of all Kurds). Howell detects a unique 
Kurdish brand of Islam—one in which religious feeling is not expressed 
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fervently.” Women are much less discriminated against among the Kurds 
than in other Muslim societies. They are not secluded from public life, and 
it is not uncommon for them to assume positions of authority. Howell 
argues that such religious liberalism “is indicative of important differences 
between the Kurds and most of their coreligionists”.” Bois goes to the 
extreme of describing the religious practices of most Kurds as lying only on 
the fringe of Islam. He bases his conclusion on the prevalence of mysticism, 
sufism, and religious formalism among large numbers of Kurdish people.” 

The other peoples of the Middle East do not generally tolerate the ethnic 
and cultural distance maintained by the Kurds and the religious practices 
peculiar to them. The assimilationist and integrative nature of the Middle 
East’s major ethnicities has created an unpropitious milieu during this 
century for the enrichment of Kurdish culture and its tool of expression—i.e., 
language. As a matter of fact the Kurds and their culture have suffered 
great psychological and material damage. Psychologically the Kurds feel 
virtually dehumanized. There is an Arab proverbial saying which character- 
izes the Kurds as the third plague after the rats and the locusts.” Abusive 
stereotypes about the Kurds abound among the Arabs, the Iranians, and 
the Turks. The Kurds are frequently accused of brigandage, evil-doing, 
treachery, and cruelty. These accusations are some of the unfortunate 
slurs cast upon them. The Kurds, who have not lost the means of retaliation, 
look disdainfully upon the dominant ethnic groups in the countries in 
which they live. A damning opinion in the Arab states is that the Kurds “do 
not keep their promises . . . and [are] lazy in their work habits and lax in 
their religious duties”.* The territorial division of Kurdistan among several 
countries in the Middle East has done even more serious damage to the 
texture of Kurdish culture. Bruinessen, who alludes to some manifestations 
that weaken Kurdish cultural continuity, says: 


The different educational systems of these countries [Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
and Syria] their mass media afd their distinct political cultures have 
inevitably left deep imprints on Kurdish culture . . . . Iraqi Kurds are 
Iraqis as well as Kurds and offen find it easier to relate to other Iraqis 
than to Turkish Kurds. The political discourse in each part of Kurdistan 
is different, and so are the forms of political action.” 
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Cottam is of the opinion that Kurdish culture has fallen short of provid- 
ing the needed impetus for supporting the nascent Kurdish nationalism, as 
well as the programmes of its political movements.” Although there are a 
few classical works, Kurdish cultural heritage is mostly undocumented. 
Modern Kurdish literature is still in an embryonic state of development. In 
Iran, for example, it has not been possible to use Kurdish culture as a 
vehicle for the dissemination of Kurdish nationalism. Cottam, therefore, 
concludes that Kurdish culture is meagre: 


It may please the uneducated tribesman, but it will hardly be satisfactory 
for the educated, intellectual Kurd. For those Kurds who live in Iran 
and receive an education in Iranian schools, the contrast between the 
exquisite, highly developed Iranian culture and the barren Kurdish 
culture is sharp... . The only Kurds who can be expected to have the 
attributes necessary for nationalism are the educated urban dwellers, 
and these constitute only a tiny percentage of the total Kurdish popula- 
tion. Furthermore, there are indications that these educated Kurds have 
had difficulty identifying with their nomadic brethren . . . . [MJany of 
the intellectual Kurds living in Iran have chosen Iranian over Kurdish 
nationalism, and the attraction of Iranian culture remains strong.” 


In Turkey, Kristianasen claims that as a result of Turkification the Kurds 
have largely been assimilated, with more than two-thirds of them living in 
Turkish-speaking areas.” If the scope of such assimilation is true, then it is 
the result of what Gunter refers to as a policy of “intimidation . . . [and] 
bloody repression”.® According to a recent report of the US Department 
of State, Turkey’s integration of the Kurds is proceeding on the basis of 
massive forced migrations." Uprooting Kurdish villagers attenuates their 
attachment to their own culture and makes them part of Turkey’s main- 
stream economy. 

The Kurdish language was not spared the effects of territorial division. 
The ban on the public use of the Kurdish language was lifted in Turkey 
only in 1989. In Syria the vehemently Arab nationalistic regimes of the 
post-Independence period have actively suppressed the use of the Kurdish 
language among the Kurds in the Jazira region. Iraq’s official policy of 
tolerance of Kurdish culture and the Kurdish language, which Jwaideh 
attributes to the influence of Britain’s colonial presence, is an exception.” 
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Bruinessen examines, rather pessimistically, the status of the Kurdish 
language.” He appears to overemphasize the inverse impact of the two 
major Kurdish dialects (Kurmanji and Sorani) and the strong influence of 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages on the circulation of cultural 
' ideas in partitioned Kurdistan. Cross-border communication is probably 
the main obstacle in the way of further development of the Kurdish 
language. Variations in dialects are frequent in most countries; in fact they 
are the norm rather than the exception. Even bilingualism has not been 
able to prevent the rise of the seemingly viable binational State. 

The Kurdish nationalists are convinced that it is important for them to 
highlight the attributes of their people’s culture if they mean to mobilize 
the masses and achieve ethnic recognition and to probe the possibility of 
political autonomy. The past few years have witnessed a sharp increase in 
Kurdish cultural and intellectual activity. Although the current level of 
development of Kurdish culture and the Kurdish language leaves a lot to 
be desired, it would be both erroneous and prejudicial to claim that it 
cannot support the distinct Kurdish ethnicity. 


Technological Potential 


The topography of Kurdistan has been described as unsuitable for found- 
ing a politically independent Kurdish entity..Economic and production 
linkages which are indispensable for statehood in modern times are said to 
be missing in Kurdistan.™ In view of its partition Kurdistan does not 
constitute an integrated economic unit. Middle Eastern political boundaries 
dictate that Kurdish economic ties correspond to the present politico- 
economic entities in the region. Poor transportation networks inside 
Kurdistan force most Kurds to do their business transactions with the 
nearest non-Kurdish community. In this context Cottam observes that 
tobacco, which “is a major Kurdish crop [in Iran,] . . . finds its market in 
the Iranian urban centers” .* 

One cannot conclude on the basis of this assessment that Kurdistan is 
nonviable economically. The land contains excellent water resources, signi- 
ficant oil reserves, and utilizable mineral deposits (such as chrome, copper, 
and zinc). Although Kurdistan is a land of rugged mountains, its valleys are 
fertHe and have the capacity to yield produce that exceeds local needs. A 
technological breakthrough that would make the natural resources and 
overland routes of Kurdistan available for regional markets and traffic is, 
hypothetically, not a distant possibility provided that the geopolitics of the 
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Middle East, which we shall discuss later, permits it. A development of 
such proportions can enable Kurdish nationalism to become a major force 
in the region. It is worth recalling that the technological changes made in 
the use of resources in countries like Holland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland strengthened their several nationalisms.™ 


Ethnic Solidarity 


The development of Kurdish nationalism has been stymied for want of 
sufficient solidarity among the primarily tribal or peasant Kurds. The 
rudimentariness of the Kurdish urban middle class has had the effect of 
restraining the emergence of a viable intelligentsia capable of legitimizing 
and popularizing Kurdish nationalism and in stimulating its liberative 
aspect. Tribal ethos survives nearly intact among the vast majority of the 
Kurds, including landless peasants and economically depressed slum- 
dwellers. Unfavourable historical conditions have not allowed the trans- 
formation of Kurdish society from communal to associational; this faulty 
building-block continues to obstruct the evolution of Kurdish movements 
from mere ethnoculturalism to nationalism proper. Intra-Kurdish divisions 
thus retain their centuries-old vitality. 

Political unity seems to have eluded the Kurds all along. The Kurds have 
aspired for unity at least since the seventeenth century, when Shmede 
Xani, a wellknown Kurdish poet, exhorted the Kurds to forget their 
divisions: 


If only there were harmony among us, 

if we were to obey a single one of us, 

we should reduce to vassalage Turks, Arabs, and Persians . . 
We would perfect our religion, our State, 

and would educate overselves in learning and wisdom... .” 


As a matter of fact, lack of group solidarity has been the most conspicuous 
characteristic of the Kurds ever since they started manifesting ethnic con- 
sciousness in the first half of the nineteenth century. Hasirtyan analyses 
this lack of group solidarity from the perspective of social contradictions 
between the interests of the poor Kurdish masses and their selfserving 
leaders.” The leaders of the clans have engaged in bitter feuds among 
themselves and have unwittingly hindered the development of Kurdish 
national consciousness and prevented it from growing into fullfledged 
nationalism, Some Kurdish leaders played an important role in subduing 
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Shaykh Sa’id’s rebellion by dissociating themselves from him and by sup- 
porting the military campaign of the Turkish Government. Hyman concurs, 
and says that tribal loyalty served as “a stronger motivating force than 
nationalism, which explains why the many Kurdish uprisings have been 
opposed (and defeated) not only by Central Governments but also by 
Kurdish irregulars” fighting alongside the regular Government troops.” 
Ghareeb concludes that the failure of Barzani’s insurgency during the 
regime of ’Abd el-Karim Kassem was made possible by the largescale 
military support given to the Iraqi Army by several Kurdish tribes such as 
the Baradosts, the Brifkanis, the Harkis, the Lulanis, the Sharafis, and the 
Zibaris.” In fact Barzani’s son ’Ubaydullah deserted his father and started 
cooperating with the Ba’thist regime in Baghdad soon after the Manifesto 
of March 1971 was signed. 

Some authors have, however, resorted to repugnant terms in disukai 
Kurdish lack of unity. For example, Kurdi addresses intra-Kurdish divisions 
in stereotyped fashion which is unacceptable to serious scholarship.” In 
addition to tribal origins, he relates these intra-Kurdish divisions to back- 
wardness, illiteracy, mountainous savagery, stubbornness, and irrationality. 
In fact he stuns us by his observation that nearly every Kurdish village is 
divided into two conflicting camps. While the Kurds may be overtly divided, 
conflict and competition are characteristic of all societies. The intensity 
and the seeming irrationality of such conflict and competition have in fact 
preceded the development of civic society. However, most Kurds whose 
group identification is still essentially tribal have not yet overcome the 
divisive component of group conflict. Although poor solidarity bas undeni- 
ably prevented the cause of Kurdish nationalism from prospering, the 
influence of the former on the latter is not atrophic. Kurdish nationalism 
survives, however underdeveloped by Western criteria. 

Since the appearance of Islam the position of the Kurds in relation to 
other Muslim ethnicities has played an obvious role in weakening Kurdish 
movements. Although Kurdistan has performed important functions for 
various Muslim dynasties, the Kurds have carried out those functions 
largely as followers, not as leaders. In the world of Islam, rulers have 
almost invariably come from among the Arabs, the Iranians, and the 
Turks. Political subordination has apparently inhibited the full realization 
of the Kurdish identity. It has also contributed to keeping the Kurds 
stateless, although nation states have flourished in the region since the 
abolition of the Ottoman Empire. 

The intensity of group solidarity is a direct reflection of the mode of 
social organization. The continuance of an undifferentiated occupational 
pattern in Kurdistan implies that social organization does not go beyond 
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the primary group level. Intrinsic values which lack an explicit goal prevail 
in such an organizational arrangement; solidarity, though strong, stays 
within the primary group. However, with its potential for technological 
change, Kurdistan may witness occupational differentiation, leading to the 
adoption of segmental, in lieu of inclusive, roles. If this happens, social 
organization will change in a way that would introduce, among other 
things, a broader sense of group solidarity. 


Policy Demands 


The ambitions of feudal Kurdish princes such as Bedir Khan, Simkho, and 
Yezdan Sher were not fulfilled. Nor were the campaigns of such men of 
vision and commitment as Shaykhs ’Ubaydullah, Qadir, Mahmud, and 
Sa’id fortunate in winning statehood for the Kurds. However, the setbacks 
did not mean the end of their demands. On the contrary they assumed 
urgency and became diverse. Still the championship of the Kurdish cause 
by these leaders was unpatterned, wanting in specificity, and, more often 
than not, selfdefeating. Ghareeb attributes the faulty approach of the 
Kurds in pursuing their demands to the fact that they had dever constituted 
an independent political entity.” Although most Kurds believe that state- 
hood is elusive, they still do not seem to know how much less they should 
press for. Jalili et al. thus determine that “Kurdish rebellions had no clear 
objective, nor definite tactics”.° More detrimental to the Kurdish objective is 
the tendency of Kurdish movements to take advantage of the difficult 
conditions of the countries in which they live, in order to secure concessions. 
Al-Sammak substantiates this assertion by providing supporting evidence 
from different periods of this century.“ For instance, the Kurdish revolt in 
Turkey immediately after the First World War took place at a time when 
the country was under a direct threat from Western Europe. Also, their 
establishment of the Mahabad Republic in the western part of Iran in 1946 
occurred during the Soviet occupation of a sizable part of Iran. Again their 
rebellion in the northern part of Iraq after the revolution of 1958 (which 
resulted in the demise of the Baghdad Pact) was instigated by Iran and 
Turkey. Finally, during the Six-Day War of 1967 the Kurds launched a 
major attack against Government troops in the north, where the Iraqi 
Army was participating in the war against Israel. During the war of 
October 1973 the Kurds told the Israelis that they would open a second 
front against the Iraqis, but Henry A. Kissinger, the then US Secretary of 
State, dissuaded them from carrying out the threat. 
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The evidence available to us suggests that the Kurds never did succeed in 
articulating their objective realistically or in exploiting gestures of good 
will. They could not also avoid being used as pawns by regional and 
international Powers, which inhibited the achievement of their objective. 
Nezan seems to understand the inherent limitations of the ability of the 
Kurds to bargain, or their capacity for complex political manoeuvre.” The 
following excerpt illuminates the dilemma of Kurdish political thinking: 


Members of a tribe who . . . confront the harsh conditions of life and 
the pitiless forces of nature have a [sic] paramount need for a simple 
explanation of the world which offers some hope of another, easier 
life . . . . Manicheism is another characteristic of [tribal] mentality... . 
The harmful consequences of such a mentality, which is quite obviously 
incapable of coping with the complex and subtle factors that come into 
play during a national liberation struggle, were to handicap all Kurdish 
uprisings during the 19th century and most of the 20th century as well.“ 


The experience of the Iraqi Kurds with the Central Government in 
Baghdad deserves consideration. Of all the countries in the Middle East 
where Kurds are present in significant numbers—Iran, Iraq, Syria, Turkey— 
Iraq was the most accommodating of the Kurdish identity. Apart from 
being heavily represented in the armed forces, Iraq’s Kurds enjoyed better 
living conditions than their brethren elsewhere. Not only did the Govern- 
ment of Iraq recognize the culture of the Kurds, but it also allowed them to 
immerse themselves in it fully. ‘Abd al-Karim Kasem, the architect of the 
revolution of 1958, did a good deal towards recognizing Kurdish demands 
and pledged to realize them. He accepted the idea that Iraq was a bi- 
national country composed of the Arabs and the Kurds, each people 
enjoying equal rights and privileges with the other. Feili and Fromchuck 
confirm that Kassem’s signal “was the first . . . in their modern history that 
a country ruling over the Kurdish people acknowledged their existence and 
showed them respect”. Unfortunately Barzani interpreted ’Abd al-Karim 
Kassem’s accommodative attitude as a sign of weakness; he insisted upon 
full autonomy rather than partnership although he knew quite well that the 
Kurds in other, neighbouring countries were not even being recognized as 
a separate ethnic group. When ‘Abd al-Karim Kasem refused to oblige, 
Barzani organized a series of rebellions. These lasted intermittently till the 
Algiers Agreement in 1975. Again, in 1964, the then Iraqi President, ‘Abd 
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as-Salam ‘Aref, recognized the national rights of the Kurds. Instead of 
exploring the horizons of this official offer, a meeting of the Kurdish 
leaders in Vienna announced belligerently the formation of a Parliament in 
exile.” 

One can discern a certain thaw or relaxation in the Turkish perceptions 
of the Kurdish aspiration for statehood, which had long been stubbornly 
uncompromising. Major developmental projects are çurrently under way 
in southeastern Anatolia, and restrictions on the display of Kurdish culture 
and on communication in the Kurdish language are being gradually relaxed. 
Recently President Turgut Özal of Turkey expressed his country’s interest 
in bringing about a rapprochement between the Government and the 
Kurds.” Shortly thereafter the Kurdish Workers’ Party (PKK) stepped up 
its guerrilla operations against the Turkish Army, reviving deepseated 
suspicion and provoking severe retaliation. 

The sustained efforts made by the Kurds since the last century to achieve 
selfdetermination and the struggle for autonomy or complete independence 
have not borne fruit so far. The Kurds are themselves partially responsible 
for this failure. There is some evidence that they -undermined the devel- 
opment of Kurdish nationalism during the late nineteenth and the early 
twentieth century. The Hamidiye regiments created by Sultan Abdulhamid 
in the aftermath of Shaykh 'Ubaidullah’s rebellion in 1880-81 wrought 
havoc among many Kurdish tribes. Olson accounts for the negative con- 
sequences of this period of plunder and oppression, thus: “The Hamidiye 
suppressed and curtailed the emergence of the artisan and merchant class— a 
potential middle class, the usual bearer of nationalism. The tragedy . . . 
was that the Hamidiye era plunged emergent nationalism into the vicious 
maelstrom of tribal politics.” 

Regional and international Powers have doubtless acted against the 
embodiment of Kurdism in a nationstate. In the 1920s, for example, the 
uncompromising opposition of the Turks to a separate Kurdish identity 
and the British concern about the political vacillation of the Kurds led to 
the abrogation of the Sevres Agreement, which had promised an auto- 
nomous identity to the Kurds. The initial attempt by the Kurds to secede 
from post-Ottoman Turkey occurred shortly after the Armenians had 
sought to establish their own state in the western part of Anatolia. The 
Turks used many of the Kurds to prevent the fruition of the Armenian 
objective. The Kurds did not get the meaning of the Turkish resolve to 
eliminate secessionist movements. Sayyid ‘Abdulqadir, then Chairman 
of the Association for the Rebirth of Kurdistan (inbi’ath), insisted 
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on supporting the Turks against the Armenians. He believed that the 
Turks would honour their previous commitment to the Kurds by granting 
them autonomy.” In general the Kurds failed to understand the policy shift 
in the West (the demise of Wilsonian idealism) vis-à-vis the Kurds. The 
turn of events was illustrated by the enactment of the Lausanne Treaty, 
which made no mention at all of autonomy for the Kurds. Shaykh Sa’id 
then launched a major, but poorly coordinated, rebellion in the southeastern 
part of Anatolia in 1925—.e., at a time when Mustafa Kemal Atatirk was 
building a modern Turkish nationstate along unitary lines. The Kurdish 
attempts to create a distinct political entity against all odds lend themselves 
readily to analysis. Atkinson’s theory of motivation states that the desir- 
ability of achieving the goal of independence may cause an oppreased 
group to discount the superior power of its opponents.” The likelihood 
that an individual acts in order to achieve a certain goal depends on “the 
relative net affective strength of the alternatives aroused in a given situ- 
ation . . . and the subjective probability of attainment of the goal involved”.” 
Miller associates proneness for a certain activity with the reduction in the 
psychological distance to its achievement.” Another factor relates to the 
credulity of the leaders of Kurdish movements who, owing to little exposure 
to regional political trends and the attitudes of the major Powers, committed 
numerous policy miscalculations. This was vividly demonstrated by Kurdish— 
Soviet relations during the 1920s. 

The Soviet slogan of wars of national liberation had tremendous impact 
on the Kurds, who, trustingly, looked forward to Soviet assistance. It is 
now widely known that the military strategies of Shaykh Mahmud (during 
the rebellion of Swaymaniyyah in 1919, which the British crushed), and 
Prince Simkho (who proclaimed himself King of Kurdistan in the north- 
western part of Iran in 1922) counted heavily with the Soviet leaders. The 

aloofness of the Soviet Union from the East—despite revolutionary 
rhetoric—did not deter Barzani, longtime leader of the Kurdish movement 
in the northern part of Iraq, from justifying the reluctance of the Soviet 
Union to assist the Kurds, or from requesting, rather unrealistically, sub- 
stantial political and military aid: 


When the subjugated Kurdish people in Sulaymaniyyah attempted to attain 
their legitimate rights, the internal situation of the glorious Soviet State 
was, unfortunately, unconducive to aid [sic] our people. This situation 
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no longer exists [sic] because the mighty Russian people have expressed 
their friendly and benevolent position . . . . the people of southern Kur- 
distan desire to establish strong relations of friendship with the glorious 
Soviet State ... and demand official recognition of their legitimate 
rights . . .. We need machine guns, airplanes, and ammunition.” 


On account of their insular mountainous location, the endemic rivalry 
among their leaders of a tribal-peasant nature, and the limitedness of their 
diplomatic experience, the Kurds have not been able to understand the 
complexity of political exchange so far. The manipulation of the Kurds by 
Middle Eastern and world Powers is a fact deeply etched in Kurdish 
collective memory. Two key examples are particularly relevant. The first 
dates back to the spring of 1855. Yezdan Sher took advantage of the then 
Russo-Turkish War, hoping to establish an independent Kurdish State. 
The British betrayed him and handed him over to the Ottoman Turks and 
put an end to his seemingly successful military campaign. The second is 
very recent and is related to the Gulf War over Kuwayt between Iraq and 
the military coalition led by the United States. During the last phase of the 
war, which involved the advance of US troops inside the southern part of 
Iraq, the American President called upon the Iraqis to topple the regime of 
President Saddam Husayn. Taking President Bush’s statement at face 
value, the Kurds launched a major rebellion in the north, but they were left 
alone to bear the brunt of the Iraqi military counterattack and to suffer 
defeat, which caused millions of Kurds to flee to Iran and Turkey. An 
editorial in the Middle East commented on the tragedy: 


By giving the Kurdish resistance the impression that it had American 
backing for a renewed uprising, letting it down when it took action, and 
then interventing in response to worldwide horror at the fate of Kurdish 
refugees, [Bush] has raised the intractable question of how the US 
would like to see the Middle East rearranged.” 


In response to the manner in which the Americans let down the Kurdish 
rebellion a Kurdish fighter who lost his wife and two of his children in the 
process expressed doubt about the wisdom of the Kurdish leaders: “If our 
leaders don’t ask for international guarantees, we won’t follow them any 
more.”” 

These examples show how Kurdish movements have failed to identify 
and pursue workable and achievable proposals. They tend to raise opposing 


slogans and engage, though infrequently, in bloody fraternal confrontations 
such as those which took place in the northern part of Iraq during the fall of 
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1992 between the PKK and the Kurdistan National Front (KNF). Although 
the PKK in Turkey espouses the idea of an independent Kurdistan, the 
major Kurdish political parties in Iran, Iraq, and Turkey seem to be ready 
to settle for autonomy in the context of the present regional order. There 
are sharp differences between the factions that constitute the KNF. Barzani, 
who heads the Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP), was willing after his talks 
with the Iraqis in 1991 to concede the oil-rich Kirkuk to the Government of 
Iraq in return for certain oil revenues; Jalal Talibani, who heads the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), was not.* 

Kinship and the tribal nature of intra-Kurdish relationships, the shifting 
Middle Eastern political variables, and official heavyhandedness have made it 
difficult for the Kurds to arrive at clearty identifiable policy demands. It, 
however, appears as if this unhappy situation had begun to change. The 
safe haven in the northern part of Iraq has given the Kurds greater 
selfconfidence; it has also provided them with an opportunity for reflection. 
That this is so is clear from the first-ever modern democratic exercise that 
the Kurds recently went through. On 19 May 1992, about a million Kurds 
stood in line for many hours to elect members of the 105-seat National 
Assembly. The introduction of universalistic democratic procedures into 
Kurdistan is very likely to enhance the sophistication and rationality of 
their choice. Cultural richness and political steadfastness has ensured the 
continuity of Kurdish movements. The Kurds are now beginning to add a 
democratic dimension to their activity. Their capacity for democratic 
behaviour gives them the edge, especially in unravelling the geopolitical 
knots of their predicament. 


Middle Eastern Geopolitics and Kurdish Selfdetermination 


Kurdish nationalism may not be comparable in sophistication to the Euro- 
pean nationalisms, but it is certainly competitive if we go by the nationalistic 
trends obtaining in the Middle East. The development of Kurdish national- 
ism is constrained most of all for want of a sovereign territorial base. 
This deficiency is due to geopolitical factors which the Kurds have not yet 
been able to surmount. The role of geopolitics in holding back the trans- 
formation of certain populations from ethnic minorities into nation states 
has been considerable. World orders of the period since the eighteenth 
century have consistently sacrificed a number of ethnicities. They have 
done so because they deem it essential for the imposition of delicate 
regional and international balances. In different parts of the world, and 
especially in the less developed countries, which lack both broad legitimacy 
and political stability, ethnic minorities have risen as potent challengers to 
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the sanctity of the State. More often than not, they have posed threats to 
political integrity, economic resources, regime stability, and dominant 
group values.” This is so because they are liable to serve as geopolitical 
pawns. This strategy of using minorities as pawns was adopted, for example, 
by the French in Indochina, and by the British in undivided India and in 
Burma (now Myanmar). People of mountainous regions, by virtue of their 
geographical isolation, are particularly susceptible to manipulation in situ- 
ations of ethnic rivalry. 

Joo-Jock concludes that regional Powers are adept at employing their 
ethnic minorities to perform mercenary-like functions.” The short-term 
gains that may accrue to such minorities are more than sacrificed by 
inhibiting the development of national consciousness into genuine national- 
ism. Joo-Jock attributes the political fragmentation of minorities to the fact 
that they owe allegiance to “chieftains or village heads . . . [a situation that] 
lends them to manipulation by a more organized power with a consistency 
of political aim”.“ Peebles feels that the failure of the demand of the 
Tamils of Sri Lanka for a separate state is due largely to the geographical 
separation of the Tamils and physical to violence by the State. 

This discussion on the untoward impact of geopolitics on retarding, if not 
preventing, the rise of certain states applies to the Kurds. The idea of 
Kurdish statehood (or genuine autonomy) is still unwelcome to most of the 
countries of the Middle East. The aspiration of the Kurds militates against 
the regional State system. The Kurds, therefore, receive lukewarm treat- 
ment in the international arena. Falk considers the Middle East a captive 
region—one that is highly deficient in developmental openness. The Middle 
East cannot, therefore, cope successfully with ethnic demands, let alone 
carry out the formidable task of Statebuilding under the pressure of minority 
revivals. The recognition of minority needs (not to mention their achieve- 
ment) is effectively unconceded. Minorities are generally manipulated by 
the Middle East’s dominant ethnic groups. Although there is plenty of 
evidence, none is clearer than the case of the Kurds, no matter how the 
story is told: 


Their fate was combined in cynical fashion with their utility as a pawn in 
regional political power games, and they were entwined in the wider 
tangles of geopolitics. When an oppositional foothold was sought in Iran 
or Iraq, the Kurds were encouraged, even incited, but when the compass 
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of power turned toward stability, the Kurds were left to their statist fate, 
often a horrifying confirmation of Kurdish vulnerability.© 


Till recently the Kurds were used adeptly in a style that signified their 
subservience to the geopolitics of the Middle East. As is well known, they 
had for centuries functioned as an ethnic buffer between the Arabs, the 
Iranians, and the Turks. (Geographical Kurdistan lies at a juncture that 
sets the territories of today’s Iran, Iraq, and Turkey apart.) Hyman reminds 
us how, for many years, till the formation of the present Middle Eastern 
State system, the Kurds had been frontiersmen “living on the shifting or 
disputed borders between rival Turkish and Persian empires”.“ To utilize 
the Kurds as a protective shield, therefore, the Turks transformed them 
“into a military fence against Russia and ag a means of aggression against 
Iran”.®© The situation along the borders with Persia or Iran was character- 
ized by the presence of a vast no-man’s land in which the Kurdish frontiers- 
men prevailed. This development provided a unique arrangement inasmuch 
as it ensured a great measure of autonomy for them at the time. The Kurds 
found themselves effectively insulated from the cultural and political influ- 
ences of the surrounding peoples.“ 

Sultan Mahmud H curtailed their autonomy during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The architects of the postwar regional arrangement 
ignored their aspiration for statehood. However, the Kurds persisted with 
their demand for political and cultural recognition. And they seemed 
ready to do whatever it took to achieve it. This created an inauspicious 
situation in which they were victimized. 

The Middle Eastern Powers found that the Kurds were quite useful in 
scoring tactical points. The Kurds were willing to provide military assistance 
to any regional Power that encouraged their insurrections elsewhere. Loss 
of direction on the part of the Kurdish leadership became most obvious 
during the Iranian—Iraqi War when it “allowed itself to be exploited by 
foreign Powers and resorted to a war whose beneficiary was none other 
than Iran”.” Kurdish involvement in interstate conflict often backfired on 
the Kurds themselves. The Kurds were left alone to face the dire conse- 
quences of their uncalculated moves. For example, troops of Talibani’s 
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PUK fighting the Iraqi Army were starved in 1978. This happened after 
Syria, which was replenishing the PUK’s peshmerges, reached a rapproche- 
ment with Iraq.” Perhaps the most striking evidence of the narrowness of 
the politico—military manoeuvrability of the Kurds is to be found in the 
way their rebellion in Iraq collapsed in 1975. This occurred just after Iraq 
and Iran signed the Algiers Agreement, which was aimed at settling the 
Shatt al-Arab conflict. The Shah of Iran was forthright in explaining how 
he used the Iraqi Kurds to harass the Government in Baghdad: 


Certainly, we provided help to the Kurdish rebellion in Iraq . . . . Until 
the last days of the rebellion we were its only supporters. When we 
stopped our assistance, the rebellion collapsed. It was clear that I [i.e., 
the Shah of Iran] did not intend to resurrect the Kurdish question. We 
have a sizable Kurdish minority inside Iran. . . . I simply wanted to 
give the government in Baghdad a slap in the face.” 


The policy of the Shah towards the Kurds across the borders should not 
be viewed as a spontaneous reaction to a certain interstate conflict; instead, it 
Ought to be seen as a manifestation of Iran’s long-established strategic 
geopolitical outlook.” 

Notwithstanding their differences, the various regional Powers and the 
major Powers seem to have resolved firmly to prevent the establishment of 
a sovereign Kurdish entity in any form. Manipulation of the Kurds as a part 
of political manouevring presumes that their insurgency would not threaten 
the territorial integrity of the state under attack. Mayall believes that the 
United States concurred with the position of Iran regarding manipulation 
of Iraq’s Kurds to weaken that country’s political leadership.” He has no 
doubt that 


the Americans have... frequently encouraged separatist movements 
as a way of obtaining leverage in their global diplomacy. One of the 
clearest examples is provided by the support which the Shah of Iran and 
the Americans together provided to the Kurdish rebellion in Iraq ee 
[A] leaked United States Congressional intelligence report made it 
abundantly clear that an independent Kurdistan was not on the agenda. 
Instead the United States “preferred . . . that the insurgents simply 
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continue a level of hostilities sufficient to sap resources of our ally’s 
{Iran’s] neighbouring country [Iraq]. This policy was not imparted to 
our clients [the Kurds] who were encouraged to continue fighting.”” 


Earlier, Iran and Turkey reached an understanding on the need to keep 
the Kurdish question under joint control. In 1926 they signed the Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation.” 

In fact Turner emphasizes that one of the major aims of the Treaty of 
Saadabad—signed in 1937 by Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq and Turkey—was to 
prevent the Kurds from overthrowing regimes in the region.“ Olson 
insists that the British policy in Iraq was to support the nationalism of the 
Kurds, but not to the extent of promoting their aspiration for independence.” 
The aim of Britain was only to maintain its.control on Iraq without 
disturbing the delicate regional balance. 

Opposition to Kurdish independence does not seem to have withered 
away. It is as strong today as it was in the 1920s, when regional and 
international agreements sought to prevent the Kurds from achieving 
statehood. Shortly after the end of the Gulf War between Iraq on the one 
band and the US-led coalition on the other Kurdish militancy intensified in 
the northern part of Iraq. The creation of a safe haven in the north in the 
wake of Iraq’s heavyhanded retaliation, which forced millions of Kurds to 
flee to Iran and Turkey, gave the Kurds virtually a free hand in the area 
and rekindled their hope of establishing a separate state of their own. This 
development alarmed Turkey, home for the largest Kurdish ethnic com- 
munity in the Middle East. Kristianasen notes that President Turgut Ozal has 


instigated meetings with the Iraqi leaders, the PUK’s Jalal Talabani 
[Talibani] and a representative of Masoud Barzani’s KDP . . . to warn 
with clarity that Ankara would not tolerate an independent Kurdish 
state across the border, carrying as it would the danger of a boost to 
Kurdish separatism within Turkey.” 


The interaction between geopolitics and Kurdish disunity has been 
detrimental to the cause of Kurdish independence. MacDonald agrees that 
it is so. Says he: 


The geopolitical realities concerning Kurdish areas, superimposed on 
the numerous schisms and divisions among Kurds, make the establish- 
ment of an independent Greater Kurdistan virtually impossible and 
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Kurdish autonomy in any of the “five parts” limited. Kurdish autonomy 
would also represent a threat to stability of the host state if other 
minorities sought to emulate the Kurdish achievements.” 


Olson does not think that the sympathy and concern expressed by the 
world’s leaders for the Kurds, especially after the Gulf War, would facilitate 
the creation of an independent Kurdish State.* Turkey, which aspires, 
with American encouragement, to play a leading role among the four 
Turkic-speaking republics in Central Asia, is most unlikely to acquiesce in 
the creation of a Kurdish State in between. Olson also says that one of 
Turkey’s reasons for its active involvement in the affairs of the northern 
part of Iraq today is to prevent the Kurds there from transforming the safe 
haven into an independent state. Another reason is to separate the Kurdish 
movement in Iraq from the similar movement in Turkey.” 

The Middle East is now in a state of transition. We cannot yet tell what 
the future holds. There are many issues pending resolution. These include, 
for example, the Arab-Israeli conflict, the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, 
the future of Iraq, and the outcome of the crisis in the southern part of the 
Sudan. No matter how these issues are resolved (or allowed to linger 
indefinitely), they are bound to affect the Kurdish question one way or 
another. It is, however, premature to make a final judgement as to the 
effect of the current regional geopolitics on the Kurdish ability to achieve 
selfdetermination. There is no doubt that, given the recent regional and 
global political changes, it is no longer permissible to repress the Kurds 
freely. This would, in itself, make a significant difference to the way others 
perceive the Kurds or to the way the Kurds perceive themselves. In 
addition the forthcoming geopolitical effects on the question of Kurdish 
selfdetermination would be a function of the ability of the Kurds to 
articulate their demand cohesively. The feasibility of the demand would be 
determined by future regional conditions. i 


Getting Out of the Kurdish Labyrinth 


The Kurdish problem is a conspicuous side-effect of the formation of the 
Middle Eastern State system by the European Powers, especially by Britain 
and France. It demonstrates the arbitrariness of the system, which was 
essentially intended to further particular imperial interests; it also reflects 
the desire of Britain and France to contain their mutual rivalry in the 
region. The outcome is a rigged State system that has increasingly proved 
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to be highly explosive. The Kurdish nationalistic aspiration is not the only 
casualty of Middle Eastern politics and its order of non-national states. The 
nationalistic aspirations of the Arab, Armenian, Maronite, and Syrian 
peoples too are casualties. The question of Palestinian statehood—the 
focus of the Arab-Israeli conflict for the past fortyfive years—appears 
particularly to have been shelved. 

In view of the volatile political atmosphere in the Middle East at this 
important historical juncture, it would be presumptuous on our part to 
Propose a solution of the question of Kurdish selfdetermination that can 
really be implemented. Of course it is not advisable for the Kurds to place 
themselves in a “no-win” situation. They should instead try to maximize 
their gains from unpremeditated, but opportune, regional developments. 
(It is not too prophetic to view the formation of states as historical accidents.) 
Selfdetermination for the Kurds does not mean a suicidal war (undertaken 
in the course of an effort to transmute, at once, the nationalism of the 
Kurds into statehood) against the collective forces of the Middle Eastern 
political system that have proved unaccommodative so far. That would be 
tantamount to what Cobban calls the transformation of selfdetermination 
into national determinism.” In planning their next moves the Kurds should 
examine three possible policy options: development of a collective regional 
order in the Middle East, consolidation of the present State system, and 
restructuring of this system of states. 

Ethnicity and religion are at the heart of most Middle Eastern regional 
crises. While it is clear that the conflicts in the Middle East are by no means 
reducible to these two variables, they are nevertheless far more articulated 
than the other variables (which have so far proved inactive). Since the 
peoples of the region are obviously diverse, both ethnically and from the 
point of view of their religious affiliations, the ensuing problems are 
theoretically amenable to a comprehensive treatment. Instead of piece- 
meal solutions that may not endure, the Middle East can afford a settle- 
ment that, according to Nejad, rests on building a community of nations." 
The Kurdish issue may be resolved in the context of such a framework. But 
this requires 


some fundamental changes in the objectives and the attitudes of the 
Kurds, the states with substantial Kurdish populations, and the inter- 
national community. The Kurds themselves must come to grips with the 
bitter reality that complete independence is an unrealistic and an un- 
attainable goal . . . . This is [so] because . . . Kurdish independence must 
come from not one but several states, none of which is willing even to 
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consider the question. In addition, the major powers of the world with 
strategic and other types of interests in the Middle East do not favour 
any changes in the current frontiers of the Middle East.” 


Kurdish leaders like Barzani and Talibani appear to have become aware 
of the constraints that preclude the fulfilment of their aspiration for state- 
hood at this moment in history. Their repudiation of the PKK and disavowal 
of its militancy are reflections of political realism and demonstrate a desire 
to compromise. Of course mere flexibility is not sufficient. The states 
concerned in the region must reciprocate by recognizing Kurdish ethnicity, 
culture, and, above all, nationalism. 

A new Middle Eastern otder capable of establishing crosscutting interests 
among the peoples of the region has obvious merits. It must necessarily 
include an economic dimension. The Middle Eastern countries are eco- 
nomically interdependent. In fact they constitute, when combined, a com- 
patible economic structure. Water resources, which will be the mainstay of 
the Middle Eastern economy, are abundant in southeastern Anatolia 
(Turkish Kurdistan). This will allow the Kurds to assert their identity (even 
if short of statehood) in the event of a technological breakthrough. Turkey 
is aware of the promise of water in the region and is investing $50 billion in 
the southeastern Anatolia water project.” Of course the magnitude of 
Turkey’s water investment need not suggest that it contemplates making 
territorial concessions to the Kurds. A new viable Middle Eastern order 
must, additionally, include a demographic dimension: the Middle East is 
diverse ethnically and from the point of view of the religious affiliations of 
the people. A new order that does not necessarily dissolve the present 
states, but simply adds a new political layer and a more dynamic conception 
of sovereignty which admits of interdependence may make for regional 
stability. Kurdish nationalism may not acquire the status of State national- 
ism, but it may develop into a sectorial interstate nationalism. Then there 
is the historical dimension: rule by a multiethnic state in the region is not 
something new to the peoples of the Middle East. These peoples were 
administered in the past by empires such as the Umayyad, the Abbasid, the 
Ottoman, etc. 

The end of the Cold War has opened the door to regional cooperation— 
cooperation among the Middle Eastern countries that transcends ethnic 
and religious particularism. Crane argues in favour of regional cooperation, 
secing that the recent global developments have restored “autonomy... 
to the separate regions of the world”.“ The question of a Middle Eastern 
regional order is still academic, and its concretization is quite difficult. 
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There are numerous interstate political obstacles that must be removed 
before the new Middle East can be constructed, but the most serious one is 
behavioural. It pertains to the low level of social mobilization and political 
development in most countries in the region. Political underdevelopment is 
not conducive to the proper performance of a regional system of states. 
Assuming that a regional order is established, there is no guarantee that 
accommodation of nationalism can be longlasting. The disintegration of 
Yugoslavia is a nightmarish reminder that multinational states are highly 
vulnerable. 

The survival of the present State system in the Middle East requires 
profound domestic change at many levels, including political liberalization, 
expansion of political recruitment, economic progress, and acceptance of 
cultural diversity. Success in fostering meaningful change would benefit the 
Kurdish cause in different ways. It would give them time to perfect their 
nationalism through improved living conditions, occupational differenti- 
ation, and rise of a broad middle class; it would enhance their ability to 
immerse themselves in, and further refine, their culture. Some Kurds 
appear to accept this option. Khashan and Harik studied the demands of 
Kurd immigrants in Lebanon.” Data for the study were collected between 
25 April and 10 August 1991 in Beirut. The random sample comprised 327 
Kurds, 279 of whom were immigrants (204 from Turkey, 41 from Syria, 
and 34 from Iraq). Technically the composition of the study did not allow 
for extending generalizations to the entire Kurdish population in the Middle 
East. Nevertheless it provided insights into an issue the study of which 
was previously restricted to normative evaluation. The Kurds included in 
the study ranked the intensity of their demands in the following order: 
economic needs (95 per cent); recognition of Kurdish culture (88 per cent); 
recognition of the Kurdish language (84 per cent); political autonomy (55 
per cent); and establishment of an independent Kurdish State (8 per cent). 

There are indications that Turkey is proceeding with this option, though 
cautiously. The new Turkish approach to the Kurdish question was initiated 
in the mid-1980s and accelerated after the Gulf War. Turkey has shown 
increasing tolerance of the Kurdish language and culture; it has also given 
serious attention to the economic development of southeastern Anatolia. 
It has increased its influence in the northern part of Iraq; it also appears to 
be supporting Kurdish regional autonomy there. The gradual change in 
the status of the Kurds in Iraq and Turkey has not been recorded among 
their brethren in Iran and Syria. Iran is extremely reluctant to open up 
politically and to extend autonomy to the Kurds lest it should tempt its 
numerous ethnic and religious groups to push for similar autonomy. Post- 
Independence Syria has been centralizing and is committed to Arabization. 
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_The focus is more on assimilation and integration than on recognition of 
‘pluralism. Sooner or later these two countries will have to address the 
Kurdish question more seriously than they have done so far. 

It may yet prove too difficult for the countries of the Middle East to 
reach understanding on vital issues of concern to all of them—i.e., economic 
cooperation, interstate movement of labour, distribution of oil revenues, 
scarcity of water resources, etc. Political change in individual states (or 
even lack of it) may accelerate confrontation between the regime and the 
rising social forces. Ethnic tension could develop into open conflict leading 
to territorial reorganization and the emergence of new political entities. If 
a development of this nature occurs, the Kurds may realize their long- 
cherished dream of a separate, sovereign Kurdish State. 

The Kurds are at the crossroads today. Recent global and regional 
upheavals exemplified by the dissolution of the Soviet Union, Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwayt, and the subsequent Gulf War were unthinkable a 
few years ago. The resurrection of the muted nationalisms of Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia sends signals to states which have sizable Kurdish 
communities. The essence of these signals is that they cannot suppress the 
Kurds any longer with impunity. What the days ahead hold for the Kurdish 
cause depends on largely uncontrollable regional developments and on the 
strength of the Kurdish national movement itself. 
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Pawns in a Deadly Game: Iraqi Kurds and 
the United States, 1972—1975 


MICHEL G. NEHME anp LOKMAN I. MEHO 


In their fight for the establishment of a state of their own, the Kurds have 
often had to take recourse to manipulation, both among themselves and 
with the regional Powers. Recently the international coalition orchestrated 
by the United States to destroy the rising Iraqi military power in the region 
openly encouraged the Kurds to participate in the war against Saddam 
Husayn. After the destruction of half of Iraq’s military, and the reestablish- 
ment of the monarchy in Kuwayt, President George Bush of the United 
States decided that it would be unwise to “interfere in the internal affairs” 
of Iraq. The strategic rationale behind this statement was to protect the 
interest of Saudi Arabia in keeping Sunni Arab brethren in charge of Iraq, 
and to eliminate the danger of an autonomous Kurdish entity establishing 
itself along the borders of Turkey. This attitude encouraged Saddam 
Husayn to retaliate and vandalize the Kurds for their support of the 
Americans in the Gulf War. 

US policy on the question of selfdetermination of the minorities under 
repressive regimes did not change with the new world order. Apparently 
the American Administration still believes in an international system based 
entirely on the sovereignty of nation states. Verbal criticism is the limit in 
dealing with a Government which brutalizes people within its own borders 
even if these people do not identify themselves with the status quo. 

When Secretary of State James Baker was personally investigating the 
conditions of a million homeless Kurds, he said: “Today, we have witnessed 
the suffering and despair of the Iraqi people.” He avoided using the word 
“Kurds” and thereby gave clear indication of the American stance towards 
the Kurds. This is not new in the relations between the Americans and the 
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Kurds, especially if we recall the events between 1972 and 1975. Henry A. 
Kissinger stated in his White House Years: “Nixon agreed also to encourage 
the Shah in supporting the autonomy of the Kurds in Iraq. The Kurdish 
affair and its tragic outcome in the 1973-75 period are, of course, outside 
the scope of this volume . . . . I shall explain these in a second volume.” 
By way of a reference note on this statement he added: 


The Shah’s decision in 1975 to settle the Kurdish problem with Iraq was 
based on the judgement, almost certainly correct, that the Kurds were, 
about to be overwhelmed; . . . . The Shah was not willing to commit the 
former [his military forces] . . . . If we had sought this escalation of our 
covert intelligence operation the Kurds’ tragic fate would have probably 
led the charge against it. 


The Americans have failed on two separate occasions to protect the 
Kurds from devastation after instigating them against Saddam Husayn. On 
the second occasion there was open American involvement, and many 
scholars and journalists covered the happenings. On the first, the: American 
involvement was covert, and the literature published about it lacks two 
important features: the highlighting of the particularities of American 
foreign policy at that period, and scholarly construction of theoretical 
frameworks for analysis. There is an exhaustive bibliography on the Kurds, 
by Lokman Meho, but it is mainly a descriptive political, historical, and 
social exposition. The purpose of the present article is to explore this major 
gap because it enables us to understand the current Kurdish problem 
(which is a time bomb, as it were, in the Middle East). 


History of the Kurds in Brief 


The Kurds have waged a long struggle to develop and sustain an identity of 
their own. Though often described as harsh, convulsive rebels, they are 
one of the oldest communities in the Middle East. Because of their readi- 
ness to revolt against chastisement, regional and international Powers have 
exploited them habitually and incited them to assume a militaristic role in 
destabilizing regional regimes. Their history goes back to the days of the 
ancient Gutis some four thousand years ago. Of an Aryan stock, their 
language belongs to the Iranian group of the Indo-European family. Most 
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Kurds today follow Islam. Even since their ancient days they have inhabited 
an historic and strategic triangle of 400,000 square kilometres. 

In 1516 the regions inhabited by the Kurds were divided between the 
Sunni Ottoman Empire and the Shi’i Safavid Empire. As protectors of the 
frontiers of two contending empires, the Kurds managed to preserve 
relative autonomy. The Sykes-Picot plan of 1916 and its implementation 
after the First World War dispersed them. Population estimates of 1990 
indicate that there are 26.3 million Kurds today, scattered in Turkey (52 
per cent), Iran (25 per cent), Iraq (17 per cent), Syria (5 per cent), and the 
region which was till recently part of the Soviet Union (1 per cent).? 

The Kurds were by and large tribal communities constrained by their 
ethnic origin. They followed generally an agrarian mode of production. 
Their allegiance was to the petty principalities controlled by their Aghas 
(“feudal masters”) and/or religious leaders. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Kurdish élite started entertaining ideas of nationalism. These 
ideas bad earlier been a sort of romantic endeavour among a few urban 
intellectuals. Kurdish nationalism as a new political trend became an 
additional mobilizing force for perpetuating the authority of the ite already 
well established and helped in withstanding the attempts at assimilation 
being made mainly by Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 

As an ethnic community, the Kurds were discriminated against at least 
for two of their characteristics. To the Shi’i Iranians, the Kurds were 
Sumi; to the Arabs they were non-Arab; the Turks looked upon them as 
belonging to a different racial and ethnic civilization. The Kurds felt 
alienated in the societies surrounding them. Their alienation bred in them 
an irresistible urge to resist assimilation. As they were disjunct in their 
region and marginal in the international system, they were easy to mani- 
pulate especially by the major Powers. 

The ongoing struggle of the Kurds for some form of autonomy is the 
natural result of their cultural development in a hostile environment. Their 
urge to become autonomous makes them easy to manipulate and exposes 
them to exploitation by all interested Powers. That is why they are often 
labelled pawns on the Middle Eastern political chessboard. In the 1920s the 
British encouraged them to rebel against Turkey to balance the Iraqi- 
Turkish account. The Americans made hollow promises to them and 
instigated them against Iraq to bolster their ally, the Shah, during the 1970s 
in the dispute between Iran and Iraq. Iran, Iraq, and Syria have neverthe- 
less manipulated the Kurds so as to score points in their political battles. In 
each case, howtver, the Kurds were abandoned after use and made to face 
bloody reprisals from their own local authorities.‘ 
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The Iragi-Kurdish predicament dates back to the creation of the State of 
Iraq in 1920. Iraq was designed by the British so as to comprise three 
Provinces, cach containing a different sectarian and ethnic group: the 
Basra province in the south consisting mostly of Shi’i Arabs; the Baghdad 
Province in the middle peopled largely by Sunni Arabs; and the Mosul 
province in the north inhabited predominantly by the Kurds. The incor- 
poration of the resource-affiyent Kurd area in the north served two essential 
British objectives. First, it was cardinal for a viable Iraq; and, second, it 
sundered the Kurdish community, thus decreasing the possibility of the 
emergence of a Kurdish national State at any time in the future. This 
plan, as in most newly independent countries, was drawn up without any 
respect for the wellbeing of the minorities and without any vision—so as to 
generate internal strife. The Kurds rebelled against the measure and 
demanded autonomy, but were brutally suppressed. 

General ’Abd al-Karim Kassem’s action in deposing the monarchy on 14 
July 1958 was a turning-point in the history of the Iragi Kurds. It led to the 
fortification of the Kurdish nationalist movement as manifested in the 
armed eruption of the Kurds for autonomy between 1961 and 1975. The 
Kurds received encouragement during the last four years of the period 
from the Americans. 

The Americans had two basic objectives to achieve by this covert inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Kurds in Iraq—to undermine the pro-Soviet 
Iraq and to assist the Shah of Iran, their ally against Iraq. They secretly 
established contact with the Kurdish leaders and promised military support in 
their fight for autonomy. This promise of support boosted the morale of 
the Kurds. They battled on vigorously, suffering in the process tens of 
thousands of casualties and the total devastation of their cities and villages. 
The American decision to use the Kurds came at a time when the Govern- 
ment of Iraq was militarily very strong and had the staunch support of the 
Soviets. What was the crux of the American—Kurdish connexion? Did the 
Americans achieve their objectives? How did the Iraqi Kurds serve the 
political interests of the United States? Were the Americans aware from 
the beginning that their longterm objectives were in conflict with those of 
the Kurds? Why were the Kurds abandoned and betrayed in 1975? These 
questions could only be answered within a framework of American foreign 
policy—its goaJs, formulation, tools, and implementation. 


US Foreign Policy and Separatist Movements 
There are a number of aspects pertinent to American foreign policy and 


selfdetermination in the Third World and, more broadly, to the American 
attitude to separatists in their fight for sovereignty or relative autonomy. 
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These aspects are widely recognized in both the policymaking and academic 
worlds. Henry A. Kissinger and the realists assert that the dominant 
American perspectives on the politics of the Third World have had little 
sympathy for the basic objectives of separatist movements. The overt 
policy of the United States is that selfdetermination is a universal right of 
subject peoples. However, there is little clarity as to the question who is 
entitled to this right. The United States has always sought to promote its 
own national and vital interests instead of furthering the aspirations of liber- 
ation movements. The. Cold War between the United States and the Soviet 
Union forced the former to pursue a covert policy towards all national 
movements in the Third World. The Americans pursued such a policy 
during the Kurdish struggle for autonomy as well. 

Arnold Wolfers asserts that US foreign policy is guided by a number of 
ambiguous principles.” These principles, together with enormous resources, 
allow the United States a measure of flexibility in the task of promoting its 
national goals in the face of changing circumstances.‘ The realists argue 
that the foreign policy of the Super Powers is tested only by their ability to’ 
manipulate their national-security interests which include: protecting and 
supporting friends and allies, preserving a benevolent balance of power 
among the different contenders, and protecting citizens abroad.’ The 
moralists criticize the realists for giving moral norms secondary attention in 
their study of how and why policy decisions are made. They argue that the 
term “national-security interest” implies a selfish and unprincipled approach 
to the conduct of foreign relations. It implies a nation’s concern with its 
own geopolitical and economic advantage without regard for morality, law, 
and the welfare of others, except in so far as these serve as instruments in 
the furtherance of the nation’s own advantage.' They have often criticized 
the foreign policy adopted by the United States in pursuing its own interest 
at the expense of principles. They assert that this has led the United States 
to immoral political behaviour.’ 

Morgenthau says that selfinterest is the ultimate goal of every nation and 
that “survival” is the highest moral principle. The State has no right to risk 
its national interest for the sake of certain moral principles. National 
interest overpowers morality.” The fact that all countries pursue the same 
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foreign policy goals implies that selfinterest is ethically justifiable and that 

to subordinate selfinterest to moral principles is to commit selfdestruction. 

The problem is that no goal can be secured except at the expense of the 
interests of other nations." Holsti puts it thus: “Regardiess of reasons of 
conscience, prestige, and self-interest, governments in most cases conduct 

their relations with each other in accordance with the commonly accepted 

‘rules of the game’.”” 

With the emergence of the new world order, the United States may have 
embarked afresh on an assessment of its foreign policy. Our concern in this 
article is with the period 1961-75, when “American foreign policy was: 
generally hardheaded, pragmatic, and at times ruthless”." The rhetoric of 
principles that the United States employs is only a smokescreen. Some of 
these principles are democracy and freedom for all peoples, eliminating 
hunger and poverty, and maintaining friendship with all nations." 

US policymakers were in a peculiar predicament between the early 1960s 
and the mid-1970s. There was a clash between the Administration and 
Congress over their respective roles in the formulation of foreign policy." 
Observers attributed this clash to “chronic tension” between the democratic 
political system and its snobbish national-security system.“ Being in control of 
the Department of State, the National Security Council (NSC), and the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and possessing enormous Constitutional 
powers, the President plays a dominant role in the sphere of foreign policy. 
Indeed he often manipulates Congress. So much so that he is generally the 
“imperial President”.'” This was the case at least till the mid-1970s, when 
Congress curtailed some of the Presidential powers.“ The Vietnam War, 
Watergate, and the illegal involvement of the United States in the Third 
World prompted Congress to legislate restrictions on the President’s free- 
dom of action.” 
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The restrictions imposed by Congress were crucial. One of them sought 
to avoid “future Vietnams” by making debates on national security open 
rather than closed within the circle of the President and his immediate 
staff. Another was aimed at checking the excessive powers that character- 
ized the national-security élite headed by an “imperial President” who 
circumvented the authority of Congress and the courts. Many Presidents 
have perceived themselves as being above the law, particularly in matters 
of foreign policy, and used secrecy and distortion to deceive Congress and 
the public in order to achieve their purposes in foreign policy.” 

Some of the countries of the Third World were relegated to play the role 
of pawns in the East-West conflict. Mike Bowker argues that relations 
between the Super Powers went through two stages during the Cold War. 
The first stage. extending from 1945 to 1962, was a period of high East- 
West tension with the possibility of a direct conflict between the Super 
Powers. The second, stretching from 1962 to 1989, was a period of com- 
petitive coexistence in which the level of a direct conflict between the two 
Super Powers decreased, but which “found expression through the arms 
race and proxy wars in the Third World” .” Being opposed to the status quo 
in international relations and sympathetic to revolution, the Soviets wanted 
the Americans to perceive all revolutions as being against their interests 
and against the international status quo. For the Americans a state could be 
undermined but not dissipated. All attempts by ethnic or national forces to 
rupture a state should be restrained. International intervention in the 
domestic affairs of states is undesirable unless it is required in the context 
of the confrontation with the Soviet Union.” 


Covert Paramilitary Intervention 


Schraeder defines intervention as “the purposeful and calculated use of 
political, economic, and military instruments by one country to influence 
the domestic politics or the foreign policy of another country”.” Interven- 
tion could be either covert or overt. As US intervention in the Iragi-Kurdish 
War was of a covert, paramilitary nature, we need first to delineate the 
distinctive characteristics of covert intervention. The CIA defines covert 
intervention as “special activity conducted abroad in support of the United 
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States foreignpolicy objectives and executed so that the role of the United 
States government is not apparent or acknowledged publicly”. In matters 
relating to “core” national security the CLA reports directly to the President 
through the NSC. The CIA has been given five specific powers by the 
National Security Act of 1947. First, it advises the NSC on intelligence 
activities related to national security; second, it makes recommendations 
to the NSC for the coordination of such activities; third, it correlates, 
evaluates, and disseminates intelligence within the Government; fourth, it 
carries out such services for the agencies as might be best done centrally; 
and, fifth, it performs such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
as affect national security or as the NSC may from time to time direct.” 
The first four powers are of a purely intelligence nature while the last is 
intended for a “wide range of covert actions around the world”. This fifth 
power was further enhanced by the Truman Doctrine—one which was 
designed so as to contain the threat of Communism in areas of vital interest 
to the United States such as Greece, Turkey, and other newly emerging or 
established Governments in the Middle East.* But how can containment 
be achieved? Johnson argues that, in addition to the traditional Govern- 
mental instruments, containment can be achieved also through the covert 
actions of the CIA. These are of four kinds: propaganda, political, eco- 
nomic, and paramilitary.” Covert paramilitary action often involves large- 
scale secret wars in which the Unites States provides economic and military 
aid to rebels intending to overthrow or undermine an anti-US Government. 
In such an action the rebels are used as a proxy to avoid counterproductive 
direct US intervention.” This partly explains why there is a clash between 
the Administration and Congress where a covert action is involved. Two 
sets of arguments result from the clash, one in favour of the contemplated 
covert action and the other against it. Advocates of covert action provide 
the following justifications: (a) The Soviet Union strongly supports the 
secret activities of the KGB; (b) the United States has an obligation to 
support its allies and friends in order to sustain its credibility; often this 
obligation requires covert action to save a friend from regional or inter- 
national embarrassment; (c) speed and secrecy are of vital importance for 
success in critical situations so the CIA should be able to avoid informing 
the public ahead of time; (d) covert action is the best tool at the disposal of 
the Administration with which to safeguard national security. Such action 
is prospectively affective only if tagged as classified information.” 
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After ‘Abd al-Karim Kassem’s coup of 14 July 1958 the established leader 
of the Kurdish national movement, Mulla Mustapha Barzani, was permitted 
to return to Iraq after thirteen years of exile in the Soviet Union. He 
supported Kassem against his foes. In return Kassem promised to grant 
relative autonomy to the Kurds within the Iraqi State. He, however, 
reneged on his promise soon after and was faced with a harsh Kurdish 
rebellion.” During the revolt, which started in 1961, Barzani conducted 
negotiations on and off with the Iraqi authorities concerned, proposing an 
end to the revolt in exchange for relative autonomy. He first approached 
Premier ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Bazzaz in 1965. Al-Bazzaz declared that the 
Government’s intention was to establish a “centralized constitutional system” 
and to preserve Iraq’s unity." The revolt, therefore, continued. In fact it 
went on till mid-1966. In the process the Iragi Army was debilitated. Its 
attempts to curb the Kurdish rebels failed. This failure raised many ques- 
tions concerning the wisdom of depleting Iraq’s resources in a never- 
ending Lraqi-Kurdish war.” Al-Bazzaz then offered a peace settlement. 
The peace plan consisted of twelve points which met Barzani’s demand for 
relative autonomy. The military élite within the Government of Iraq accused 
al-Bazzaz of betraying the Constitution. Al-Bazzaz’s Government was 
ousted right after the agreement with the Kurds. The Kurdish revolt 
resumed with the return of the Ba’th Party to power in 1968.” 

The Ba’th Party, in principle, was committed to the unification of Iraq.™ 
However, newly returning to power, it considered the establishment and 
consolidation of its own strength a matter of top priority. It, therefore, 
decided to relax the Government’s relations with the Kurds. To that end it 
endorsed an agreement in March 1970. This agreement was wideranging. 
(a) It recognized Kurdish as the official language in areas where the Kurds’ 
constituted a majority, and said that Arabic anid Kurdish should both be 
taught, together, in all schools. (b) It also said that steps should be taken to 
ensure Kurdish participation in government and that Kurds should be 
appointed to key posts. (c) It undertook to promote Kurdish education and 
culture. (d) It made it obligatory for officials posted in Kurdish areas to 
speak Kurdish. (e) It conceded the right of the Kurds to establish students’, 
youth, women’s, and teachers’ organizations of their own. (f) It provided 
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for the economic development of the Kurdish area. (g) It said that the 
Government would facilitate the return of the Kurds to their villages or pay 
them financial compensation. (h) It promised agrarian reform. (i) It said 
that the Constitution would be amended so as to provide that the Iraqi 
people consisted of two main nationalities—the Arab and the Kurdish. (j) It 
called upon the Kurds to return all clandestine radio stations and heavy 
weapons in their possession to the Government. (k) It provided for the 
appointment of a Kurdish Vice-President. (/) It said that all provincial laws 
would be amended in accordance with this declaration. (m) And, finally, it 
‘promised the formation of a Kurdish area with selfgovernment. That is to 
say, it promised that the regions in which the Kurds were in a majority 
would be granted selfgoverning status within four years from the date of its 
signature.” 

Barzani went along with this solution, even though he was aware that it 
would not be totally implemented. His own forces were exhausted after 
nine years of nonstop fighting, and there was no way Barzani could 
persuade them to fight after being exposed to Government propaganda 
which gave credit to the Government for reaching agreement.* 

The Ba’th Party failed to carry out a census of the Kurdish-inhabited 
regions—especially of the oil-rich region of Kirkuk in Iraqi Kurdistan. No 
genuine representation was offered to the Kurds. The five promised 
Ministerial posts were only symbolic. Barzani and some of his sons were 
targets of the regime’s assassination plots. In March 1974, at the end of the 
4-year period, having generated military strength and received support 
from the Soviets, the Government of Iraq unilaterally promulgated its Law 
for Autonomy in the Area of Kurdistan. The Kurds had the support of the 
- United States. They regarded the Autonomy Law as insufficient imple- 
mentation of the agreement of 1970. Eventually they rejected it, saying 
that the Ba’thists had failed not only to carry out their promises but also to 
grant the Autonomous Administration of Kurdistan any real power. In the 
wake of this rejection, the war between the Iraqi Army and the Kurdish 
forces intensified.” 


American Involvement 


After the death of Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser of Egypt in 1970 and the British 
withdrawal from the Persian Gulf in 1971, Iran aspired to fill the power 
vacuum in the region. Its first objective was to weaken Iraq economically 
and militarily. It decided to instigate the Kurds to refuse the Iraqi concessions 
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and to continue their military struggle to obtain a better deal. On the 
other hand the Ba’th Party too was ambitious to assume the leadership of 
the Arab world and to deter Iran from exercising its hegemony in the 
region of the Persian Gulf. To fulfil its ambition the Iraqi regime signed the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the Soviet Union in 1972. In 
return the Soviets supplied Iraq with sophisticated military weapons. 

The rising Soviet influence in Iraq and the increased Iraqi expenditure 
on military preparedness alarmed Iran, Israel, and the United States. Iran 
intensified its contacts with the Kurds to encourage the aggravation of their 
revolt against Iraq. Barzani, being fearful of Iraq’s newly acquired sophis- 
ticated weapons and conscious of the possibility of betrayal by Iran, requested 
an international guarantee that he would not be abandoned and exposed to 
the retribution of Iraq. When President Richard M. Nixon of the United 
States visited Tehran on 30 May 1972 together with Kissinger on his way 
back from a summit with Leonid Brezhnev, the Soviet President, the Shah 
conveyed to him the Kurdish condition, and added: “The Kurds have 
sublime confidence in the US and want to be armed by you.” Nixon 
accepted the Kurdish demand.” “Anything for a friend and loyal ally”, he 
said.” 

The United States then set up its apparatus for the Kurdish secret war.” 
Nixon assured Barzani of American good will. This assurance came from 
Nixon’s own office because he had no trust in the bureaucracy of the State 
Department. The American—Kurdish deal was a betrayal of the statement 
of principles that Nixon had already signed in Moscow. At his news 
conference in Moscow, Kissinger had stated that both the United States 
and the Soviet Union were in agreement on the need to defuse tension in 
the Middle East. He had added that the two Super Powers had agreed “to 
contribute what they can to bringing settlement ... . such a settlement 
would also contribute to the relaxation of the armaments race in that 
area .... Speaking for our side, I can say we will attempt to implement 
these principles in the spirit in which they were promulgated.” Thanks to 
the Kurdish deal, the American “spirit” thus lasted only one day. For 
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Nixon and Kissinger the deal was extremely desirable because they were 
bewildered by the nationalization of the Iraqi Petroleum Company. They 
also viewed Iraq as a-Soviet proxy intent on encroachment on the Gulf 
region. They, further, felt that internal strife in Iraq could beef up the 
positions of US allies. Iran’s role as the policeman of the Gulf region would 
be strengthened. The Kuwayti fear of Iraqi territorial claims would be 
allayed. Israel would be better off in its military strategic balance with the 
Arab world. Above all, the deal would undermine Leftist tendencies 
among some of the Kurdish factions. 

American military aid and financial assistance to the Kurds started 
coming in August 1972. The operation was entrusted to the CLA. The State 
Department was not involved. Barzani was unaware of this position. He 
thought that dealing with the President and his Secretary was dealing with 
all of the United States.” In a short period of time Barzani raised 100,000 
fighters to take on the Iraqi forces.“ Over the next three years as much as 
$16 million in CIA funds was funnelled to the Kurds.“ However, this sum 
was far less than what was required for the confrontation to be successful 
($300 million according to Kissinger). To be sure the Shah of Iran tried to 
make up for the shortfall. Soon American aid was found to be basically 
symbolic. Barzani found himself trapped in the war. To persuade the 
United States to extend greater support he often stated that “he trusted no 
other major Power” than the United States. He even said that he was 
prepared to make Kurdistan “the 51st State of the USA”™ and to place 
“the oil-fields at the disposal of the U.S.”” He declared that “the U.S. 
could rely on a friend in OPEC once the oil-rich Kurdistan achieved its 
independence”.“ In particular the Kurds reposed their hope in the pledge of 
the Americans not to abandon them. Later they discovered that “neither 
the Shah nor the President and Kissinger desired victory for the Kurds. 
They merely hoped to ensure that the insurgents would be capable of 
sustaining a level of hostility just high enough to sap the resources of 
Iraq."* A CIA report of 22 March 1974 described the Iranian and US 
foreign policies towards this issue, thus: 


We would think that Iran would not look with favour on the establish- 
ment of a formalized autonomous government. Iran, like ourselves, has 
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seen benefit in a stalemate situation . . . in which Iraq is intrinsically 
weakened by the Kurds’ refusal to relinquish their semi-autonomy. 
Neither Iran nor ourselves wish [sic] to see the matter resolved one way 
or the other.” 


This policy “was not imparted to our clients [Kurds], who were encouraged 
to continue fighting . . . . Even in the context of covert action . . . this was 
a cynical enterprise.”' The Pike report (so named after the Congressional 
Committee’s Chairman, Otis G. Pike) is supportive of this assessment at 
least inasmuch as it explained the “no-win” policy of Iran and the United 
States. 

In the heat of the war of October 1973 between the Arabs and Israel, 
Iraq dispatched a battalion to take part in the confrontation. Egged on by 
Israel, the Kurds thought of mounting major attacks on the Iraqi forces. 
Kissinger observed how American interests would suffer if the Kurds were 
to gain the upper hand over the Iraqis militarily. He ordered the CIA on 16 
October 1973 to send this message to the Kurds: “We do not consider it 
advisable for you to undertake the offensive military actions that Israel has 
suggested to you.” As they had faith in the Americans, the Kurds complied.” 

The faith of the Kurds in American foreign policy proved to be mis- 
placed. The CIA had information, suggesting that the Shah would abandon 
the Kurds the moment he came to an agreement with Iraq over the 
borders." The Shah viewed the Kurds as an instrument, not as a people, in 
his dispute with Iraq. The CIA was no different. It characterized the Kurds 
as a “uniquely useful tool for weakening Iraq’s potential for regional 
adventurism”.™ 

Being weakened by the Kurdish war and fearing any further prolongation 
of it, Iraq accepted an Iranian proposal to confer territorial concessions at 
their common borders in return for Iranian cessation of support for the 
Kurds. The agreement was concluded on 6 March 1975 during a conference 
of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) held in 
Algiers. Immediately after signing the agreement, Iran sealed its borders 
to the Iraqi Kurds. In the days that followed, the Iraqi Army launched its 
enormous brutal offensive. Being abandoned by the Shah and jettisoned 
by the Americans, the Kurds were unable to withstand the Iraqi killing- 
machine. Their military power was crushed for several years to come. 
Bewildered, they then sent a desperate, almost pathetic, message to the 
CIA: “There is confusion and dismay among our people and forces. Our 
people's fate is in unprecedented danger. [There is] complete destruction 
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hanging over our head. No explanation for all this. We appeal to you and 
to the United States government to intervene as you have promised... .”* 
Another message was sent to Kissinger: 


Your Excellency, having always believed in the peaceful solution of 
disputes including those between Iran and Iraq, we are pleased to see 
that these two countries have come to some agreement . . . . However, 
our hearts bleed to see that an immediate byproduct of their agreement 
is the destruction of our defenceless people . .. . AU are silent. Your 
Excellency, we feel that the United States has a commitment to defend 
us and has a moral and political responsibility towards our people.* 


The Kurds received no direct attention. Nothing was done to salvage the 
displaced people (over 200,000). When Kissinger was questioned by the 
Pike Committee about the American involvement, he responded: “Covert 
action should not be confused with missionary work.”” 

George Lenczowski spoke volumes when he said that the Algiers Agree- 
ment blessed by the Americans was a sort of Yalta for the Kurdish 
nationalists.* Arthur Turner took this issue further when he implied that 
the Algiers Agreement was a textbook example of how underprivileged 
people would be sacrificed by larger states for the sake of their own 
interests.” In the words of Gur-Arieh: “No nation in the 20th century 
has been made the pawn of regional and global powers as often as the 
Kurds. ”® 


Conclusion 


US policy towards the Iraqi Kurds has been interpreted variously. The 
covert involvement of the United States in Iraq’s internal affairs is fully 
illustrative of the Machiavellian spirit. US encouragement to the Kurds to 
resort to war has twice eliminated all possible opportunities for the Kurds 
to live peacefully within a united Iraqi State. 

The US President and his Secretary of State considered the Kurdish 
people as a tool, no more. They thereby defied all the moral and humanistic 
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principles which, they claimed, constituted the foundation of American 
foreign policy. To make sure that the operation succeeded without any 
objection and criticism, the President suspended the normal “watchdog” 
procedures for an intelligence operation. The level of secrecy associated 
with this venture was extremely high. The Department of State, Congress, 
and even the US Ambassador in Iraq denied their ever being informed 
about the project. The President and his Secretary made sure that there 
would be no official leak of information that would endanger the operation. 
It was a scheme well known to them, but it ended in a tragedy for the 
Kurds. It was a scheme that would not have been approved had it been laid 
open for discussion through the established procedures of the foreign- 
policy decisionmaking process. 

Throughout their revolt the leaders of the Kurds hoped to achieve their 
national rights through foreign support. They did not, however, realize 
that they were only fighting a proxy war on behalf of the United States and 
its allies. It may be argued that they must accept part of the blame for 
lacking international political insight. Their ignorance encouraged the CIA 
to exploit their naivety and to toss them aside like broken toys. Who is to 
blame—the CIA, the American Administration, or the American system 
as a whole? The surprising reality emerging from this distressing story is 
that the Kurds never learnt to avoid their being used as pawns in a deadly 
game. 
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Reflections on the OPEC’s Aid to the 
Developing Countries 


A.E. DAVIES 








When the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
announced in 1973 that its member countries were going to raise the price 
of oil so as to obtain the funds needed to accelerate their economic 
development, everyone knew what that would mean in terms of the oil bills 
that would have to be paid by oilimporters. All developmental economists— 
Marxists and liberals alike—were agreed on what the consequences would 
be not only for oil-importers but also for oil-exporters. However, there 
seemed to be no appreciation of the fact that sooner or later oil-exporters 
would be called upon by the manufacturers of all industrial and consumer 
goods to bear a substantial burden of the increase in the price of oil in the 
form of heavy import bills to be paid for manufactured products. 

It is now common knowledge that the increase in the price of oil not only 
caused some economic dislocation in the advanced market economies but 
also resulted in the near-collapse of the economies of most oil-importing 
developing countries.' In fact the OPEC price tag hit these developing 
countries harder than it did the developed countries. Unlike the industrial- 
ized countries, the oil-importing developing countries had nothing to ex- 
change with the OPEC countries and not much to sell from which the 
incidence of the oil-price increase could be passed on to the OPEC 
countries. They had to face economic stagnation, a perennial balance-of- 
payments deficit, and an increased international indebtedness for which 
there was no effective remedy, save the pittance which they received in the 
form of aid from the OPEC and the industrialized countries of the West. 
The situation is no better even today. 
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Although the developing countries hailed the action taken by the OPEC 
against the advanced countries, they knew in fact that that action had 
slowed down or halted their own developmental programmes. The OPEC 
did not live up to the expectations of its “progressive” supporters because it 
failed to cushion substantially the effect of the increase in the price of oil on 
them. What seemed to constitute the solidarity of the Third World broke 
down because the OPEC countries pursued their own interests instead of 
helping the developing countries, which had supported them against the oil 
companies and the industrialized countries in withstanding the strains of 
international oil politics. 


The OPEC in Historical Perspective 


The OPEC was formed amid the general dissatisfaction of the oil-producing 
of the oil companies to reduce the price of oil and their subsequent refusal 
to agree to negotiate crude oil concession agreements. These agreements 
were heavily tilted in favour of the oil companies. All along, it was the oil 
companies which had fixed the quantity of oil to be produced and varied 
the prices at which oil was to be sold in complete disregard of the interests 
of the host countries (i.e., the countries in which they operated). The oil- 
producing countries had watched helplessly the infamous role of the multi- 
national oil corporations. When the oil companies unilaterally reduced in 
1959 and 1960 the prices at which Middle Eastern and Venezuelan oil was 
being sold, the oil-producing countries felt that it was time to act to protect 
their own national interests. 

In 1960 five oil-producing states—Iraq, Kuwayt, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
and Venezuela—met in Baghdad to evolve a common policy to counter the 
challenge of the oil companies. They were convinced that the oil companies 
had cut the posted price of oil so as to reduce the taxes payable to their host 
countries, especially the 50-50 tax formula then in force.? 

The outcome of this 5-nation conference was not unexpected. Having 
realized the economic importance of the oil sector, particularly its signific- 
ance for national budgetary allocations and foreign-exchange earnings, the 
participating countries decided to raise the price of crude oil whenever it 
suited them, and to ensure that they took the measures needed to 
stabilize prices and limit production in order to guarantee a stable, regular 
income for themselves. They felt this necessary as all of them usually made 
projections of economic development in the confident expectation of higher 
oil revenues. 

While agreeing in principle to hold regular discussions with the oil 
companies, the five countries also resolved to form a permanent organiz- 
ation to facilitate mutual consultations and to coordinate policy concerning 
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oil production. And they invited all countries producing a relatively large 
quantity of crude oil to join the organization that they were setting up. 

The formation of the OPEC in 1960 thus marked the beginning of a new 
era in the oil industry. It was an era during which the oil-producing 
countries suddenly realized the importance of sustained cooperation and of 
coordination of effort so as to reverse progressively their weak bargaining 
position vis-a-vis the oil companies and establish a defensive mechanism 
not only against the foreign firms prospecting for oil but also against the 
major oil-importing countries—especially Japan, the United States, and 
the West European countries—which were likely to give full support to the 
oil companies. They served notice that they could 


no longer remain indifferent to the attitude heretofore adopted by the 
oil companies in effecting price modifications; that members shall demand 
that oil companies maintain their prices steady and free from all un- 
necessary fluctuations; that members shall endeavour, by all means 
available to them, to restore present prices to the levels prevailing 
before the reductions.’ 


This resolution showed clearly the direction in which the newly formed 
organization was expected to go. The aims of the organization were un- 
mistakable. Initially it was to replace the unjust oligopolistic control of the 
oil business by international firms with its own control. The organization 
would: (a) oppose any unilateral price cut which the oil companies might 
contemplate; (b) formulate a reasonable price structure to guide its own 
longterm price policy; (c) negotiate a standard form of agreement whereby 
all the oil companies would operate under the same tax formula; and (d) 
collect information that would enhance the bargaining position of the oil- 
producing countries against the oil companies. 

The OPEC has extended its activities further since 1960 and varied its 
emphasis during negotiations with the oil companies. It has sought to 
revise the royalty agreements already in force so as to obtain substantial 
increases in the share of profits. More significantly, the OPEC countries 
have made sustained efforts not only to derive greater benefits from the 
exploitation of their resources but also to control the actual production of 
oit—a matter that had been entirely left till then, because of its technical 
nature, to the oil majors. At one of its meetings in 1968, for example, the 
OPEC called upon its member countries, among other things, to develop 
“their hydro-carbon resources directly as far as possible and where they did 
not as yet participate in the ownership of the concession company, they 
should demand a reasonable participation”.* And at the conference held at 
Caracas in 1970 the OPEC insisted on fixing 55 per cent as the minimum 
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level of tax on the net income of the oil companies operating in its member 
countries and on eliminating altogether the disparities then obtaining in 
posted prices. By these declaratory statements and claims it responded in 
effect to the growing economic nationalism in its member countries and 
showed by its progressive approaçh that the rosy days of the Seven Sisters 
and their mentors were over. 

Little wonder then that membership of the OPEC has grown since its 
inception from 5 to 13. This is, of course, due to the fact that the oil- 
exporting countries in the Third World have realized that their relative 
weakness in the oil industry can be offset through cooperation within an 
organization like the OPEC. 

On the international scene the OPEC succeeded in making its existence 
felt in a number of ways. First, the industrialized countries of the West had 
become increasingly dependent on the supply of foreign oil as an important 
source of energy. Oil supplies from local sources did not match industrial 
expansion in the United States while Western Europe and Japan had to 
meet all their energy needs by means of large imports of oil from the 
Middle East and North Africa. By 1970 the oil-producing countries had 
taken advantage of the dependence of the West on them to develop a 
strong bargaining strategy vis-à-vis both the oil companies and the major 
oil-consuming countries. 

Second, the emergence of the radical Government of Colonel Muammar 
al-Qaddafi of Libya in 1969 gave an additional impetus to the fortunes of 
the oil-producing countries. On assuming office al-Qaddafi demanded 
immediate negotiation with the oil companies for an increase in the posted 
price of Libyan oil and in the tax payable by the companies on that oil. 
More importantly he chose as his target Occidental, the most vulnerable of 
all the oil companies operating in his country, which could not afford to do 
without oil supplies from Libya. He threatened not only to cut down on 
production but also to nationalize the company if it did not comply with his 
demand. Since Occidental relied totally on Libya to supply its European 
markets,’ it had no choice but to give in to the demand of the Government 
of Libya. Other oil companies also capitulated as the Government of Libya 
imposed production cutbacks on them. The Government of Libya thus 
achieved, through threat and blackmail, its objective of having both the 
posted price of oil and the profit tax of the oil companies increased.‘ 

The action taken by the Government of Libya gave a sort of renewed 
confidence to other oil-producing countries. The Western world watched 
in utter disbelief the helplessness of their oil companies in the face of the 
tough tactics of the Government of Libya. More significantly the OPEC 
countries were seen to be standing solidly behind Libya, which, by its 
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action, prompted other oil-producing countries to adopt a similar.strategy 
to obtain concessions from the oil companies. The OPEC not only affirmed 
that the action taken by Libya was in fulfilment of the sovereign right of 
Libya to control its natural resources but also pledged to take appropriate 
measures against any company that might try to hinder the realization of 
the objectives of its member countries.’ 

Other international events which appeared to help the OPEC-supported 
action and particularly the tough measures of the Government of Libya 
included the closure of the Suez Canal. It is because of this event that the 
Arab-Israeli War of 1967 had a crippling effect on the constant supply of 
crude oi! from Saudi Arabia, another supplier to the West, following the 
blockage of the Trans-Arabia Pipeline (Tapline). Japan and other oil- 
consuming countries were now left with no alternative but to bend to the 
wishes of the OPEC countries, particularly Libya.’ 

The West’s only other source of oil at the formative stage of the OPEC 
was Nigeria, which was not a member of the OPEC during the 1960s. 
(Nigeria joined the OPEC only in 1970.) However, Nigeria had its oil 
production severely interrupted by its civil war (1967-70). The West could, 
therefore, use Nigerian oil and avoid giving into the dictates of the OPEC 
countries. 

These were some of the international political events which seemed to 
strengthen the position of the OPEC and its member countries so as to 
make them capable of withstanding pressures from the West during the 
first decade cf its life. Apart from the support it gave to the economic 
nationalism of some of its member countries the OPEC as an organization 
helped its member countries in dictating certain fundamental aspects of 
their petroleum policies. It reduced the importance of the oil companies in 
the bargaining process by making negotiations and discussions on prices a 
political matter between the Governments concerned. The oil companies 
thus lost their original powerful position as the sole managers and controllers 
of the international oil business. 

The OPEC countries also received certain other tangible and intangible 
benefits. For example, exchange of information greatly helped individual 
member countries in formulating the strategies to be used in dealing with 
the oil companies operating within their domains. Joint-venture agreements 
were entered into between the State-owned oil companies in the member 
countries and the international oil companies in line with an OPEC resolu- 
tion of 1968 calling upon the member countries to participate in the 
ownership and management of their oil ventures. 

Additionally the member countries of the OPEC earned, at different 
times, and particularly after the Tehran—Tripoli Agreements of 1971, large 
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increases in the revenues earned by them on account of oil as the royalties 
paid by the oil companies, the posted prices of crude oil, and taxes on the 
profits of the companies substantially increased.’ Whenever it suited them, 
they also agreed on production cutbacks to avoid any oil glut that the oil- 
consuming countries might want to precipitate in order to force the prices 
down to the pre-1970 level. 

The strength and success of the OPEC as a cartel was also perceptible in 
the reaction and the anxiety of the oil-importing countries, particularly the 
industrialized countries; for these had been constrained to accept that their 
oil companies could never again unilaterally reduce the posted prices of oil 
or arbitrarily determine through their pricing and marketing policies how 
much revenue the oil-producing countries should get. Furthermore, because 
of the lion’s share of the OPEC in global oil production and ojl reserves 
and owing to the maintenance of a united front by the member countries of 
the OPEC (at least outwardly), the international oil companies were 
virtually held hostage to the oil-producing countries. The industrialized 
countries were increasingly disillusioned owing to their failure to achieve 
any effective and lasting cohesiveness against the OPEC.” These were by 
no means small achievements for an organization of the Third World like 
the OPEC. It is most unlikely that these gains would have been realized if 
the member countries had not coordinated their actions through the OPEC." 

Admittedly the member countries sometimes doubted the usefulness of 
the OPEC. This was usually seen in the form of intra-OPEC disagreements 
and even rivalries. Some member countries produced more than the quotas 
allotted to them. The organization had even been helpless in finding 
solutions for the disputes obtaining among some of its members—as, for 
example, disputes between Iran and Iraq and between Iraq and Kuwayt. 
Nor were all the member countries agreed on a common attitude towards 
the Western countries, which, without a doubt, would have been too 
pleased if the OPEC had folded up. Specifically, in times of grave economic 
strain for member countries of the OPEC with large populations or for 
those that were in dire need of foreign exchange for purposes of develop- 
ment, influential sections of the Press, politicians, and Government officials 
held debates on the relevance or otherwise of the continued membership of 
their countries in the OPEC.” 

However, no member country actually considered it economically and 
politically wise to leave the OPEC or to suggest the dissolution of the 
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organization. On the contrary the solidarity of the member countries in 
“safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of their peoples, asserting 
the sovereignty and inalienable rights of their countries to the ownership, 
exploitation, and pricing of their natural resources” remained unshaken.” 
Indeed the member countries became increasingly aware of the need for 
common action in the face of threats to the petroleum industry, as also of 
the need to avoid discussing or highlighting non-cil-related matters capable 
of wrecking havoc on their common oil interest.‘ To that extent the OPEC 
was certainly an organization that the oil-exporting countries were obliged 
to take seriously, whether they liked it or not.” 


Impact of the OPEC’s Success on the Developing Countries 


It is well known that the increases in the price of oil, particularly the 
increases made in 1973-74, generated much uneasiness among the importers 
of crude oil. So much so that the industrialized oil-importing countries 
went to the extent of attributing the depression in their economies in the 
1970s to the increases in the price of oil. The quadrupling of the oil price, 
they argued, even meant transfer of real income and, therefore, of wealth 
from the industrialized countries.to the OPEC countries, which, “sadly”, 
had no absorptive capability to use their newly acquired affluence “respons- 
ibly”.'* 

While the world was treated to these doomsday fantasies, the poor 
developing countries, which did not produce oil but which were expected 
to buy oil at the same posted prices, slipped further into abject poverty. 
Their oil bill rose from $8,000 million in 1973 to $51,000 million in 1980.” 
They had to pay the same prices for manufactured goods as the OPEC 
countries did—prices which undoubtedly took care of the price increases 
which the industrialized countries skilfully passed on to the consumers of 
their products. Already impoverished, the developing countries started 
having perennial balance-of-payments deficits on current account. Their 
sources of revenue too suddenly became suspect. Although they were 
mostly agrarian societies, they found that the increases in the price of oil 
considerably affected the incomes they derived from the sale of their 
primary produce. This was so because the developed countries, which had 
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been forced to pay higher oil bills, were less inclined than before to open 
their markets wide to the primary produce coming from the developing 
countries. Food production in the developing countries was also seriously 
affected as these countries were left with little foreign exchange with which 
to purchase fuel for their tractors as also the other farm inputs, including 
fertilizers, needed to boost food production. 

While it may be appropriate to say that the price increases were not the 
sole cause of many of the economic problems of the developing countries, 
it cannot be denied that the oil-price hikes exacerbated those problems. 
Many developing countries found it impossible to import the industrial 
equipment that was so vital for economic development but which had 
suddenly become costlier. Consequently their growth was stunted as was 
evidenced by the drastic reduction in their Gross National Product (GNP), 
which, according to Hallwood and Sinclair, fell “to average some one-and- 
a-half percentage point” less than it was prior to the oil crisis of 1973—74." 
The rising oil bills had a crippling effect on their ability to pay for other 
capital goods. Those that were about to take off through grandiose 
economic projects had such plans aborted, and those that had already 
taken off in terms of real economic development crashlanded.” 

While the global recession deepened in the 1980s and the oil-importing 
developed countries tried hard to cushion its impact by reducing their oil 
imports, the developing countries were feeling quite helpless. They could 
not, for instance, embark on the use of protective mechanisms like energy 
conservation as any such move on their part would have severely affected 
critical areas of transportation, agriculture, and production in their fragile 
industrial sector. They could not also embark on the costly venture of 
finding an alternative source of energy: they had neither the funds nor the 
technology needed for the purpose. 

The developing countries could not even muster enough political courage 
to come together to formulate a common energy policy in the same way 
that the developed countries had come together to do something about the 
disturbing economic effects of the high cost of oil. Had they come together 
to formulate a common energy policy, their action would have been 
misinterpreted as a conspiracy against the OPEC. Instead of joining the 
developed countries in condemning the OPEC countries and in indulging 
in: doomsday predictions,” the developing countries resorted to the direct 
bilateral approach. That is, they asked the OPEC countries directly for 
assistance, or they chose appropriate Third World forums, or conferences 
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dominated by the countries of the Third World, to make their feelings 
known to the OPEC countries. 


Reaction of the Developing Countries to the OPEC’s Action 


Although the developing countries hailed the OPEC as the most effective 
commodity organization of the Third World capable of extracting far- 
reaching concessions from the developed countries and their multinationals, 
they saw soon enough that every collective action taken by the OPEC had 
even more disastrous consequences for their own economies. They also 
saw that the sudden increases effected in the price of oil in the 1970s or any 
concerted action that the OPEC might yet take to maintain a particular 
high price tag would only cause their import bills to skyrocket. They 
realized that sooner or later they would be called upon to bear a significant 
part of the burden of inflation which had enveloped all manufactured 
goods imported from the developed countries. 

However, despite this serious threat to their own economic survival, the 
developing countries avoided any open criticism of the actions of the 
OPEC. If they criticized them at all, at least they avoided expressing their 
criticisms in international forums in which both the developed and the 
developing countries were participating. To that extent we may say that the 
solidarity of the Third World in the matter of countering Western dominance 
in international trade remained unaffected. 

’ Not that the developing countries desisted from making any demand of 
their own on the OPEC. While publicly praising the OPEC, they called 
upon that organization on a number of occasions to allow them some relief, 
ranging from grant of loans to sale of crude oil at concessionary prices. A 
good number of them which had bilateral relations with some of the OPEC 
countries- also submitted their complaints to them; others, particularly the 
African countries, used regional organizations like the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) and Afro-Arab and nonaligned summits to draw 
attention to their plight. 

The African countries constantly used the OAU and their “special 
relations” with the Arab states to seek favours and understanding from the 
OPEC. In the First African Conference on Petroleum Industry and Man- 
power Requirements held in Tripoli, Libya, in 1974, apart from deciding to 
establish an African petroleum organization which would deal with such 
subjects as the collection, analysis, and dissemination of information on all 
aspects of the petroleum industry, they strongly pleaded with the OPEC to 
ensure uninterrupted supply of crude oil to them all under the most 
favourable conditions and enable them to meet their energy needs.” 
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In 1974, soon after an oil price increase was announced, the OAU 
established a Special Commission which held a meeting with the Organiz- 
ation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) and specifically 
requested the oil-exporting countries, and invariably the OPEC countries, 
to sell oil to the developing countries of Africa at a reduced price. 

The developing countries carried their demand even beyond regional 
institutions to the nonaligned movement (NAM), an organization noted 
more for passing combative and aggressive resolutions than for taking 
effective action. In the wake of the increases in the price of oil a NAM 
Ministerial Conference was convened in Dakar, Senegal, in 1975 to consider 
what economic strategies the Third World should adopt against the 
developed countries. At this conference the oil-importing NAM countries 
called upon the OPEC to help them in solving some of the economic 
in accepting a proposal by the Philippines for the establishment of a fund 
for the regulation of the prices of stocks of raw materials which included 
crude oil. The proposal further stated that contributors to this fund would 
mainly be the developed countries. The OPEC countries responded merely 
by requesting that a commission be established to study the proposal. 

Despite the indifferent attitude of the OPEC countries to this important 
proposal, the Dakar Conference characteristically ended up expressing 
solidarity with the OPEC and NAM and with those countries which had 
taken full control of foreign enterprises operating within their territories or 
which had fixed the prices of the products they exported in full exercise of 
their sovereignty.” i 

The failure of the developing countries openly to condemn the OPEC, 
which had imposed an economic burden on them, might appear surprising, 
but a careful study of the international political situation that obtained at 
the time would reveal a number of valid reasons for their stance. First the 
energy crisis and the unilateral increase of 1973-74 in the price of oil 
coincided with the call for the establishment of a New International Eco- 
nomic Order (NIEO), the adoption of a Programme of Action, and the 
passing of a UN resolution on the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties 
of States, which, to be sure, was an elaborate codification of the agreed 
principles on which the NIEO would be based. The OPEC countries and 
other developing countries, which were large exporters of primary produce 
and other mineral resources, needed all the cooperation they could muster 
to enhance their bargaining position within the UN General Assembly as 
they all stood to benefit from the establishment of an NIEO. They thought 
that the OPEC’s disturbing price increase could be tolerated only in that 
context. - i 

Second, many developing countries were hopeful, indeed convinced, 
that the OPEC countries would not turn their back on other developing 


2 Keesng’s Contemporary Archives, 1975 (London), p. 27010. 
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countries by refusing assistance whenever assistance was needed as oil and 
oil products were not luxuries for them but necessities. The developing 
countries did not attack or condemn the OPEC’s actions in public lest they 
should hurt their chances.of getting financial assistance from the OPEC. 

Third, the developing countries perceived the OPEC as constituting the 
most effective force that was ever used against the developed countries in 
the North-South dialogue. It was imperative for them to ensure a workable 
Southern solidarity. All countries of the Third World, including the OPEC 
countries, therefore, willingly collaborated to negotiate with the industrial- 
ized countries in conferences in which the agenda was designed so as to 
include the broader issues of oil and other important raw materials of 
particular interest to the developing countries.” 

These explanations clearly show why the developing countries chose to 
play down the negative impact of the OPEC oil-price increases. These 
countries did so in exchange for the support and cooperation of the OPEC 
countries in the arena of internafional negotiation in which the developed 
countries were united in rejecting any call for a transfer of their resources 
to the developing countries. 


Responses of the OPEC to the Demand of the Developing Countries 


The OPEC countries were not unaware that the oil price increases would 
seriously affect the developing countries as much as they would create 
economic distortions in the developed countries.” However, they declared 
that their decision to raise the price of oil was not made with the intention 
of hurting the economies of the countries of the Third World. They 
claimed that the price hike was meant on the contrary to put pressure on 
the industrialized countries to pay reasonable prices for the raw materials 
received from the developing countries. They were, therefore, willing and 
in fact ready to help the developing countries. However, they did not seem 
disposed to render as much help as the developing countries needed. At 
one of their conferences held in Algiers in 1974, they made some promises 
and reaffirmed their readiness to take measures that would strengthen 
their relations with the developing countries. They also said that they 
would make financial contributions within their means to the UN Special 
International Programme. They, further, pledged to grant loans and credit 
facilities on favourable terms. for the development of the ceyerepias 
countries.” 

Furthermore, the OPEC countries publicly acknowledged that they had 
a duty to pay special attention to the problems of those developing countries 


™ For the genes of the North-South dialogue, see Gwyneth Williams, Third World 
Polrttcal Organizations (London, 1981), pp 91-98. 

* Sayigh, n. 1, p 46. 

P Keesing's Contemporary Archives, 1975, p 27353. 
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which had been hit particularly hard by the increases in the price of oil. 
However, they were not unanimous as to which of those countries should 
get what percentage of their assistance. For example, while the Arab 
members of the OPEC wanted to ensure that more pro-Arab and Muslim 
countries qualified for financial assistance, others, notably Indonesia, Nigeria, 
and Venezuela, preferred to give more aid to countries within their respec- 
tive regions, whether or not these were pro-Arab or Muslim. These divergent 
views notwithstanding, all OPEC countries agreed in principle and, to 
some extent, in concrete terms, to channel some assistance to the develop- 
ing countries. This financial assistance, however, took different forms. 
Some examples would be in order here. 

The OPEC countries agreed to an Iranian proposal in 1974 to set aside 
up to $1,000 million for advancing interest-free loans to the developing 
countries by way of assistance to them in meeting their oil-related balance- 
of-payments deficits and in financing their developmental projects. The 
proposal was formalized in 1976 by the establishment of a Special Fund 
described by the OPEC as 


collective facility for providing financial assistance from OPEC Member- 
Countries to other developing countries. It is created to complement, 
and not to substitute for the other existing bilateral and multilateral 
arrangements through which OPEC Member-Countries individually 
extended financial support to the rest of the developing World.” 


In reality the assistance made available through the Special Fund was 
meant to help with specific projects or programmes in conjunction with 
other multilateral institutions rather than to grant loans.” Projects were 
carefully selected from the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) to cut across all the developing areas. They included: (a) the 
Central American Energy Programme; (b) the development of the Niger 
River basin in West Africa; (c) offshore mineral prospecting in East Asia; 
and (d) the development of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden fisheries. The 
strategy of channelling OPEC aid through the United Nations is believed 
to have been based on the premise that such project-based aid would 
reduce the commitment of the OPEC to individual developing countries, 
avoid suspicions usually generated by bilateral agreements, and ensure 
“regional-technical cooperation among the participating countries within 
an established framework for continuous joint consultation and action” 


* See Agreement Establishing the OPEC Special Fund, in International Legal Materials, 
vol. 15 (1976), pp 1356-62. By 1979, 89 per cent of these funds were said to have been used 
up for projects. Sce “In Evaluation of OPEC Aid to LDCs", OPEC Review (Vienna), 
summer 1979, p. v. 

7 See Annual Report, 1978 of the OPEC Special Fund. 
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against the poverty of the developing countries.” Part of the OPEC Special 
Fund was also used to channel $32.9 million through the IMF Trust Fund 
to eligible developing countries with special balance-of-payments needs.” 

Additionally the Arab countries of the OPEC, working through the 
OAPEC, never missed an opportunity to enlist the support of the African 
countries in their conflict with Israel. They even established an Arab Aid 
Fund for Africa. These two financial institutions not only provided financial 
relief to some selected African states that were pro-Arab but also fulfilled 
the political objective of strengthening the Arab presence in Africa and 
enhancing the Arab dominance of Africa.” 

Apart from institutional disbursement of funds, certain individual OPEC 
countries offered some financial assistance to the developing countries for 
different political, regional objectives. For instance, in addition to explicit 
financial aid, Nigeria sold its oil at concessionary prices to some African 
countries.” Venezuela sold its oil to some Central American countries at 
half the official price in 1974; it also granted loans to the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the Central American Bank for Regional Integra- 
tion.” 

While it is true that the OPEC, particularly the Arab countries which 
were members of that organization, gave aid at various times to many of 
the developing countries, even contributing nearly 3 per cent of their GNP 
to the cause,” it is also indisputable that the bilateral and multilateral aid 
programmes of the OPEC concentrated on a small group of countries 
according to regional, religious, and hegemonic interests of the donor 
countries. It would, therefore, not be an overstatement to say that the 
financial surpluses which the OPEC countries had accumulated over the 
years were not put to use so as to afford the fullest benefit to the develop- 
ing countries, which had stood “solidly” behind them in their dispute with 
the oil companies. 


Southern Solidarity and Dashed Hopes 


The question that should be asked in the context of the disappointment of 
the developing countries is: How much of the solidarity of the Third World 


™ This is the claim made by the Director-General of the OPEC Special Fund. See Keesmng’s 
Contemporary Archives, 1976, p. 28900. 

m OPEC Press release no. 75/21, 25 Jūty 1979. 

X E.C. Chinbwe, Afro-Arab Relations in the New World Order (London, 1977), p. 69. 

x O. Aluko, Essays in Nigerian Foreign Policy (London, 1981), pp. 193-208. 

2 R.D. Hansen, “The Political Economy of North-South Relations: How Much Change?”, 
International Orgaruzation, vol. 29, autumn 1975, p. 936. 

B North-South: A Programme for Survival (London, 1980), p. 224. Indeed the OPEC's 
financial aid to the developing countries increased from $530 million to $5,000 mihon 
between 1973 and 1980. See “World Trade in Crude Oil: Imports and Exports”, in the Third 
World Quarterly, vol. 3, no. 2, April 1981, p. 325. 
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remained after the devastating oil-price increases? As a group of countries 
with widely different levels of development and resource endowment, the 
countries of the Third World had many common goals which included, 
inter alia, a restructuring of the international economic system in their 
favour. They always gave their unqualified support to any proposal that 
bade fair to ensure resource transfers to them. 

However, in spite of the obvious threat held out to their own develop- 
ment by tbe posted oil price in 1974, the non-oil-producing developing 
countries.came out openly in international forums to praise the OPEC action 
as reversing years of Northern injustice.” In return for their 
solidarity, they expected a substantial flow of aid from the OPEC to lessen 
their oil-related economic burden or at least a price differential in their 
favour. Regrettably, none of these expectations was fulfilled—at least not 
to the degree they wanted. 

In the first place, aid from the OPEC to the developing countries is very 
difficult to aggregate as most aid offers were part of bilateral arrangements 
and the donor countries were conspicuously discriminatory. Aid from the 
Arab countries that were members of the OPEC, for instance, was 
unquestionably more favourable to Muslim countries than to non-Muslim. 
An UNCTAD report of November 1975 confirmed that about 66 per cent 
of the identifiable OPEC aid went to Arab countries; 19 per cent, to 
Muslim Asian countries; 8 per cent, to Black African countries; and 7 per 
cent, to Latin American countries.” The Black African countries noticed 
the lopsidedness of the aid given by the Arab member countries of the 
OPEC. They complained that the aid they had received from the Arabs 
was not commensurate with the total diplomatic support they had given to 
the Arabs during the Arab-Israeli War. 

Nor were the non-Arab member countries any more generous. Nigeria, 
Indonesia, and Venezuela are known to have been equally stingy and even 
selective in their aid programmes. Indonesia, for example, gave aid mostly 
to its Asian neighbours; Nigeria, to African countries; and Venezuela, to 
Latin American countries. They were eager to sell their oil to neighbours 
at concessionary prices only because the quantity needed by the beneficiaries 
was not significant and did not amount to much financially. What was 
significant was the fact that during the 1970s and the 1980s very few 
African countries could meet the Nigerian condition that the buyers of its 
crude oil at concessionary prices must have refineries of their own. 

To further compound the problem the OPEC countries did not show 
much interest in investing the huge surpluses they had accumulated in the 
industrial sectors of the developing countries. The developing countries 
would at least have welcomed those surpluses. Direct investment by 


™ Hansen, n. 32, p. 926. 
D Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1976, p 27530. 
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investors from the OPEC countries was modest possibly because they 
could not withstand stiff competition from investors from the developed 
countries who were already well established there. 

Besides, the OPEC countries and private investors from those countries 
considered investment in developing countries with a history of political 
instability a risky venture especially as most of them did not appear to have 
the financial capability and administrative skill needed to withstand the 
initial losses associated with transnational investment. For, these reasons, 
and in view of their apprehension of possible expropriation or takeover in 
the developing countries in the event of political disagreement,™ the OPEC 
countries and, more importantly, the Arab member countries spent their 
accumulated foreign exchange on speculative business, portfolio investment, 
purchase of securities, and landed property in. Western Europe and the 
United States. As Sobhan says, their concern was about the commercial 
viability of their investments. They wanted their investments to generate 
acceptable profits rather than anything else.” 

All this engendered a feeling of neglect and despair among the develop- 
ing countries, which had expected so much from the OPEC in return for 
their political support. Indeed Southern solidarity with the OPEC suffered 
a setback. There was in fact a crack. The crack became wider and wider as 
time passed because of the increasing success of the developed countries in 
making the strength of the OPEC depend upon the market situation for oil 
and the growing disarray within the OPEC caused by the oil glut and the 
low price per barrel, particularly in the 1980s.™ For instance, the international 
oil market changed from a seller’s into a buyer’s market so that the 
importers—consumers, notably the developed countries, were able to force 
the prices down and buy less than they had done in the 1970s.” 

The foreign reserves of some OPEC countries actually dwindled. The 
developing countries were no longer inclined to waste their sympathies on 
these OPEC countries for the collapse of their prosperity. In fact there was 
resentment among many deyeloping countries as they believed that the 
large foreign reserves that many OPEC countries had enjoyed in the 1970s 
had put them on the checklist of middle-range Powers with possible em- 
bourgeoisement in the rich circles, leaving the non-oil-producing developing 
countries poorer than they ever were before.” The spirited attempt made 
by the industrialized countries to discredit the OPEC by attributing the 
plight of most developing countries and the recession in the West to the 


* Zuhayr Mikdashi, “Oil Prices and OPEC Surpluses: Some Reflections”, International 
Affatrs, vol. 57, summer 1981, p. 423. 

¥ Rehman Sobhan, “Institutional Méchanisms for Channelling OPEC Surpluses within the 
Third World”, Third World Quarterly, vol. 2, no 4, October 1980, p. 725. 

™ A. Nwanko, After Oil, What Next? (Enugu, 1982), p. 34. 

» Sayigh, n. 1, p. 43. 

© Hansen, n. 32, p. 940 
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high prices charged by the OPEC countries thus received a measure of tacit 
support in some developing countries. 


Conclusion 


The success story of the OPEC in the 1970s significantly raised the expect- 
ation of the developing countries that there would be transfer of resources 
in the form of aid from the OPEC and that such transfer of resources would 
help in neutralizing the disastrous effect of the high posted prices of crude 
oil. This expectation came to nothing. If anything, OPEC aid to the 
developing countries was less impressive than had originally been believed. 
The OPEC countries were discriminatory in granting loans. A particularly 
disquieting trend which the developing countries themselves noticed in this 
regard was that the terms prescribed for the low-income countries were 
usually the hardest. The commitments made to the middle-income countries 
were considerably softer.“ 

More importantly, aid donors in the OPEC had always argued that they 
were ready to disburse more aid if they could find more projects in the 
developing countries worthy of financial support. However, what they 
ignored was that most developing countries were in no position to absorb 
more project-based aid. First of all, many developing countries did not 
have the necessary infrastructure and skilled manpower to utilize the aid 
received. Second, their perennial balance-of-payments deficits, caused 
partly by the increases in the price of oil, had reduced the amount of 
foreign exchange available to them to buy the spare parts and machinery 
needed to complete their projects, thus making the project-based aid 
theoretically made available to them virtually irrelevant.* Third, some of 
the project-based aid given by the OPEC countries was in the form of loans 
which, though carrying a low interest rate and stipulating a longer period of 
maturity, had to be repaid by the recipients in foreign currency—a condition 
that increased the debt burden of the recipients. 

Furthermore, there was a lot of footdragging and lack of will on the part 
of the donors in determining what aid to give and when to give it; for, as 
the OPEC itself admitted, project-based aid was complex and could “result 
in a slowing down of disbursement in the near future since project identi- 
fications and appraisal procedures take time”. 

The developing countries preferred, and in fact they proposed, that they 
should be given direct balance-of-payments support in the form of grants 
(gifts) or loans at zero interest. The OPEC consistently refused to accept 
this proposal, saying that it would mean that it assume full responsibility 
for all the problems of the developing countries.“ 


“| The Tunes of India (New Delhi), 12 December 1981. 

a Financial Trnes (London), 15 July 1980. 

9 “An Evaluation of OPEC Aid to LDCs”, OPEC Review, summer 1979, p v. 
“ For the text of the OPEC communiqué, see OPEC Press release no. 5 (1979). 
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This perhaps explains why there seems to be little enthusiasm today 
among the developing countries for solidarity with the OPEC in any of its 
disputes with the industrialized countries. Many developing countries look 
upon the OPEC as a fair-weather cartel, strong in the 1970s when the 
Western economies were buoyant enough to sustain demand but weak in 
the 1980s and the 1990s, when Europe and America were passing through a 
recession.“ The non-oil-producing developing countries.did not gain much 
from the OPEC when it was strong. They should now expect to get even 
less as the OPEC is relatively weak. 


July 1993 


* Nwanko, n. 38, p. 7 
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Impact of the Kuwayti Crisis on the 
Gulf Societies 


PRAKASH C. JAIN 











The recent crisis in Kuwayt had serious impact not only on Iraq and 
Kuwayt .but also on other countries of the region. Although national 
security has emerged as a major concern of the. Gulf states in the period 
since the Gulf War, economic and sociopolitical concerns cannot be ignored 
altogether. This article deals with some of these concerns—concerns such 
as the demographic challenge, the crisis in the patriarchal social structures 
of the Gulf, rentier economies and rentier states and their impact on 
political culture and. political behaviour in the region, women’s status and 
role, the emerging trends of nationalism, and the ethnic divisions in the 
Gulf societies. 

To begin with, there wag widespread dispincetient of expatriates of 
various nationalities from the Gulf region during the recent crisis. Besides 
Kuwayt, the Arab and Asian countries greatly affected on this count were 
Bangladesh, Egypt, India, Jordan, Pakistan, Palestine, Sri Lanka, and 
Yemen. Although some of the displaced people later returned to Kuwayt, 
a majority of them, numbering over a million, had to get readjusted 
economically and socially in their respective countries of origin. They faced 
in varying degrees the problems of unemployment and underemployment, 
family disorganization, and other social maladjustments. . 

The Gulf War.physically devastated both Iraq and Kuwayt. In Kuwayt 
life was seriously disrupted; so much so that a quarter-of-a million Kuwaytis 
were obliged to take refuge in Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and elsewhere. With 
the end of the war most Kuwaytis returned home and started rebuilding 
their country. Life in Iraq, however, is yet to return to normalcy owing to 
the UN economic sanctions and the 6-week-long. Gulf War, which has 
crippled its economy and its defence forces. 

Besides manpower displacement, certain fundamental social structures 
were affected by the Gulf crisis. Although the crisis was instrumental in 
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generating some peripheral changes such as recruitment of women in 
ancillary defence services, relative openness of the mass media, mobiliz- 
ation of youth, etc., these changes were too marginal to throw up any 
serious ‘challenge to such primary social institutions as family and kinship, 
religion, stratification, and political systems of the Gulf societies. 

The essential features of the Gulf societies—such as the neopatriarchal 
social structure, the rentier nature of the State, and the bilateral economic 
integration of the Arab economies into the world capitalist system—have 
constituted serious obstacles to social change. Instead of weakening the 
neopatriarchal social structures in the Gulf societies, the Gulf crisis has 
given them a new lease of life as the forces of imperialism and bilateral 
economic integration are likely to get strengthened. Of course this is an 
existentialist perspective on the Gulf societies. At a less abstract level one 
can take note of a number of microsocial changes which have had an 
uneven impact on the Gulf societies. 


The Demographic Challenge 


The Kuwayti crisis exposed one of the serious weaknesses of the Gulf 
societies—viz., their inadequate population base. In fact the demographic 
profile of the member countries of the Guif Cooperation Council (GCC) is 
predominantly characterized by the small size of their national populations 
and consequently their heavy dependence on an expatriate workforce. 

Table 1 shows that Saudi Arabia has the largest population in the area; it 
accounts for over 76 per cent of the total Gulf population. Oman, with 
about 11 per cent of the total Gulf population, is the next largest state. 
Kuwayt is the third largest (6.1 per cent), followed by the United Arab 
Emirates (3 per cent), Bahrain (2.5 per cent) and Qatar (1.0 per cent). The 
population of all the Gulf countries put together is only about a quarter of 
the Egyptian population and less than one-fifth of Iran’s (55 million people). 
The Gulf countries do not compare favourably even with Iraq, whose 
population is currently estimated at 19 million. The small size of their 
national populations is thus a major factor compelling them to rely heavily 
on the expatriate labour force. 

There were over 5.5 million non-nationals in the Gulf countries in 1985; 
there were only 2.8 million of them in 1975. In 1985 Saudi Arabia had the 
largest number of non-nationals (47 per cent of the total non-nationals in 
the region), followed by the United Arab Emirates (22.7 per cent) and 
Kuwayt (18.3 per cent). Obviously the proportion of the Arabs in the Gulf 
non-national population is the highest. In 1985 it was about 56 per cent; 
and in 1975, about 72 per cent.’ 


1 J.S. Birks, “The Demographic Challenge in the Arab Gulf”, in B.R. Pridham, ed., The 
Arab Gulf and the Arab World (Londoa, 1988), p. 140. 
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Table 1 
National and Non-National Populations in the Arab Gulf States, 1985 











Country Nationals Non-nationals Percentage 
of the Arabs 
Bahrain 277,680 149,952 15.2 
Kuwayt 683,270 1,015,527 69.0 
Oman 1,218,792 340,170 91 
Qatar 116,391 173,791 33.4 
Saudi Arabia 8,642,493 2,605,554 79.0 
United Arab Emirates 341,570 1,258,430 19.4 
Total 11,280,196 5,543,424 56.1 





Source: J.S. Birks, “The Demographic Challenge in the Arab Gulf”, in B.R. Pridham, ed., 
The Arab Gulf and the Arab World (London, 1988), pp. 131-51. 


When we translate this small population base of the GCC countries into 
military manpower, and compare it with that of Iran or Iraq, the picture 
that emerges is even more depressing. At the Twelfth Summit of the GCC 
heads of State held in 1991, Oman suggested the raising of a 100,000-strong 
joint army. However, the suggestion did not elicit a positive response from 
member countries for political and other reasons. It might have been 
dropped for demographic reasons as well. As Table 2 suggests, the GCC 
countries in fact do not have many people to spare for military service. The 
age structure of the population in each of these countries is such that it is 
either too young (at least 45 per cent of the people are under 15 years of age), 
or too old (over 60 years of age) for any productive work, let alone military 
service. Women, the disabled, and members of the ruling families may 
constitute another 50 per cent of the population, leaving hardly 5 per cent 
for military service. Moreover, tribal, sectarian, and regional considerations 
in military recruitment also come in the way of raising a unified army. 

A high birth rate and naturalization are two well-known means by which 
the population of a country rises. The Gulf countries are attempting to 
increase their populations by following pronatalist population politics, i.e., 
by encouraging indigenous people to have more children. Naturalization 
has increasingly become only nominal, especially since the early 1980s. 
None of the Gulf countries has any formal family planning programme as 
in India and other developing countries, where the growth of population 
consumes too large a chunk of the developmental resources available. In 
fact, thanks to better medical facilities and the growth in literacy, especially 
among women, the Gulf countries are characterized by a high birth rate 
and a decline in mortality. 

More recently some countries have even sought to promote pronatalist 
policies by circumventing certain sociocultural obstacles in the way of early 
marriage. The United Arab Emirates, for example, has instituted a marriage 
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Table 2 
Popeiation and Age Structure in the GCC Countries 


Country Population in Age structure 
1990 

0-14 15-64 64+ 
Saudi Arabia 14,900,000 45.5 51.9 2.6 
Kuwa 2,100,000 35.6 63.0 1.4 
United Arab Emirates 1,600,000 30.8 67.5 1.7 
Oman 1,600,000 46.3 51.9 2.6 
Bahrain 503,000 n.a n.a. n.a 
Qatar 439,000 n.a. n.a. n.a. 


Source: World Development Report, 1992 (Washington, DC, 1992), pp. 218-19 and 268-69. 


fund to induce the young to get married earlier than normal, with the State 
sharing the burden of the extravagant feasting that accompanies a wedding.” 
Of course, any attempt to increase the indigenous population by exclusive: 
dependence on a high birth rate has its own limits. In fact it has not proved 
an effective solution of the problem so far. Moreover, the prosperity of the 
Gulf countries is likely in the near future to release the forces of “demo- 
graphic transition” which might significantly reduce the high birth rate. 
The Gulf countries have not effectively employed naturalization, which 
is the other means of population growth, not even’in the case of longtime 
resident Arab immigrants and their descendants such as the Palestinians 
and the Egyptians. In Kuwayt, for example, there. were about 229,300 
local-born non-Kuwaytis in 1980.’ By 1985 at least 30 per cent of the total 
non-national immigrants were Kuwayt-born.‘ In spite of having such a 
large number of local-born immigrants Kuwayt has granted naturalization 
only to a small proportion of them. Even before the Kuwayti crisis, local- 
born Palestinians, who ‘had contributed so much to the development of 
Kuwayt; were not granted citizenship. “A Kuwayti is still defined as 
someone who had relatives on both sides of the family living in Kuwayt in 
1920.”5 It is partly from such a consideration that non-Arab Asians are 
tolerated and even preferred by the smaller Gulf countries. ° 
Naturalization involves not only those who have migrated for economic 
reasons but also those who have entered into matrimonial relationships 


2 S, Nihal Singh, “Search for Gulf Security”, Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 1 January 

> Birks, n. 1, p. 139. 
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with the natives. Even here the Gulf countries are not liberal. The author- 
ities are increasingly discouraging intermarriages primarily on the ground 
that these might dilute the people’s sense of nationalism as well as their 
cultural homogeneity.‘ Already the new generation reared and socialized 
by Asian nannies are creating language and other sociocultural dilemmas 
for their conservative parents. Besides, adverse publicity given through the 
mass media to the increasing abuse of Asian women who marry Gulf Arabs 
and who, in many cases, end up as maid servants has put some check on 
such intermarriages. 

The laws relating to naturalization and citizenship are extremely bard on 
immigrants. They call for continuous residence of some fifteen to thirty 
years in addition to other personal qualifications for an immigrant to be 
considered for naturalization.” Even then naturalized citizens in the Gulf 
countries continue to suffer in varying degrees from a number of political 
disabilities which prevent them from getting fully integrated into the life of 
their countries of adoption. In Bahrain, for example, a naturalized citizen 
may not vote or run for an elective post for ten years after naturalization. 
A naturalized Kuwayti is ineligible for nomination or appointment to a 
representative body; he also cannot vote for twenty years after acquiring 
citizenship. In the United Arab Emirates naturalized citizens, with the 
exception of those of Bahraini, Omani or Qatari origin, do not enjoy any 
of the political rights mentioned above.* 

To sum up, all Gulf countries have only small indigenous populations 
and are, therefore, constrained to rely in varying degrees on an expatriate 
workforce. For reasons of security as well as for sociocultural reasons they 
need to raise their population levels as much through immigration and 
naturalization as through pronatalist population policies. Even if this means a 
certain degree of ethnic plurality and need for tolerance, the advantages 
might far outweigh the disadvantages flowing from the current demographic 
impasse. Studies suggest that Arab immigrants are more settled and better 
integrated into the Gulf societies than Asian immigrants.’ Non-Arab Muslims 
could also be accommodated by the member countries of the GCC to 
strengthen their demographic base and defence capabilities. Monetary 
considerations should pose no problem in this regard. 


Nationalism 


The Kuwayti crisis highlighted the emerging nationalism of the Gulf people. 
Nationalism in the Gulf context must be seen as a positive and autonomous 


‘ Birks, n. 1, p. 135. 

7 Russell, n. 4, pp. 189-95. 

* Ibd., p. 197. 
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development and in terms of the decline of the ideologies of Pan-Arabism 
and Pan-Islamism. The split that occurred in the Arab League in the wake 
of the Kuwayti crisis was an indirect indicator’ of this trend. Not surprisingly 
Iraq is still being ostracized by the member countries of the GCC and their 
allies through various regional and international forums; the UN-sponsored 
international economic sanctions are causing untold suffering to millions of 
men, women, and children due to malnutrition and lack of medicines. 

The increasing division within the Arab/Islamic bloc is further evident in 
the voting pattern on the revocation of the resolution which the UN 
General Assembly had passed in 1975 equating Zionism with racism. At 
least twenty members of the 45-nation Organization of the Islamic Confer- 
ence were either absent at the time of voting or abstained from the vote. 
Whatever the motives behind this development, the split in the Arab/Islamic 
ranks was obvious. 

Pan-Arabism and Pan-Islamism have been in decline for quite some 
time. According to a decade-old survey of the research work done on the 
subject by students from the Arab Gulf, 


Pan-Arabism is myth . . . . What is true of Arab nationalism is also true 
of the Pan-Islamic movement: there is a vast difference between theory 
and practice. The wealthy Muslims of the Gulf states who talk about the 
distribution of wealth according to Islamic theory do not necessarily 
practise what they preach.” 


In fact the two ideologies now retain only symbolic and rhetorical value. 

Indirect proof of the emerging nationalism is available in the deepening 
of the division within the Arab world. It can also be had from the fact that 
the Gulf countries are deeply suspicious of the motives of the other Arab 
countries. It is partly for this reason that the security role in the Gulf 
initially assigned by the Damascus Declaration to Egypt and Syria was 
scrapped. For political reasons most member countries of the GCC appeared 
disinclined to have Egyptian and Syrian soldiers on their soil. The Gulf 
countries are also wary of Iran in spite of its neutral role in the recent Gulf 
War. 

In the years since the Gulf War the emerging nationalism in the Gulf has 
increasingly been identified with the ruling ethnic group, tribe, or sect. 
Conversely, those who do not “ethnically” belong to the ruling group are 
now considered a security risk. For instance, the Palestinians, who contri- 
buted so much to the development of the Gulf countries, particularly to 


* Faisel Al Salem, “The Issuc of Identity in Selected Arab Gulf States”, in Tawfic E. 
Farah and Yasumasu Kuroda, eds, Political Socalization in the Arab States (Boulder, CO, 
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that of Kuwayt, appear to have incurred the permanent hostility of the 
Gulf people." 

The Gulf countries, Kuwayt in particular, are ambivalent towards the 
Palestinians for two important reasons. One reason is that the Palestinians 
settled down in the Gulf region during the period of the British mandate; 
Kuwayt has only maintained the status quo. The other reason is that the 
Palestinians were more or less “sojourners” or “political refugees” who 
were supposed to return eventually to their homeland.” This ambivalent 
attitude hardened in the early 1980s, when the revenue from oil and the 
income from overseas investments started declining. The Kuwaytis consider 
the Palestinians a political liability. The support of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization for Iraq during the Iraqi occupation of Kuwayt clinched the 
issue. At least 300,000 Palestinians were systematically expelled from 
Kuwayt, and several thousand from other Gulf countries. Today there are 
probably no more than 40,000 Palestinians left in Kuwayt, and only a few 
thousand in the Gulf region. The Palestinians are increasingly being replaced 
by Egyptians and by immigrants from other countries. 

People from Jordan and Yemen also fell a victim to discrimination 
during the recent Gulf crisis. There were about a hundred thousand 
Yemenis in Saudi Arabia alone. These have now been replaced by Egyptians 
and others. $ 


Patriarchal Social Formation 


The Kuwayti crisis aroused great hopes among certain journalists and 
intellectuals. People felt that the crisis would have a lasting impact on the 
Gulf societies, which were steeped in conservatism socially and politically, 
and that with the opening up of the media and the grant of allowances to 
Saudi women by way of an incentive to participate in ancillary defence 
services, the social system would somehow change for the better. 

Alas, a hard look at the social formations in the Gulf region today would 
show how misplaced these hopes were. The social structures of the Gulf 
societies are characterized by patriarchy, which is a distinctly pre-capitalist 
mode of economic and political organization, overlaid by patriarchal dis- 
course and social practice. In contradistinction with other precapitalist 
societies, the specificity of Arab patriarchy is derived from numerous 
geographical, climatic, and demographic factors. The organizing principles 
of a patriarchal social formation centre round family, kinship, tribalism, 


" Safeeq N. Ghabra, Palestinians in Kuwan: The Family and the Politecs of Survival 
(Boulder, CO. 1987). 
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and sectarianism. These remain the ultimate grounds of loyalty and allegi- 
ance to the average Arab. The family-based tribal ethos characterized by 
hierarchy and subordination defines social relations by and large within the 
modern Arab (neopatriarchal) society. 

According to the distinguished Arab scholar Hisham Sharabi, the repro- 
duction of neopatriarchal Arab society derives from its ability to satisfy the 
basic needs of the people: their identity, security, and material interests.” 
If secular nationalism has not taken root in the Arab societies, it is due to 
the entrenched position of neopatriarchy in social relations, in social identity, 
in social consciousness. So pervasive is the hold of neopatriarchy on the 
Arab societies that, unless there are extended longterm socioeconomic 
changes resulting in the atomization of the individual and the nuctearization 
of family, social structural transformation away from neopatriarchy is just 
out of the question. This is why, in spite of the recent Gulf crisis, 
socioeconomic forces capable of breaking the grip of neopatriarchy were 
not unleashed. This is a hard reality. Then there were three more features 
of the Arab societies: the rentier nature of the Arab economies, the 
bilateral integration of the Arab economies into the world capitalist system, 
and the political culture of accommodation rather than that of mobilization. 


Rentier Economy and the Rentier State 


With over 90 per cent of their revenues being derived from oil, the Gulf 
economies are rentier in character. This not only tends to strengthen 
patriarchy at the social level but also hampers political participation by the 
masses. According to Hazem Beblawi, a rentier economy relies on sub- 
stantial external rent (wealth) without.a strong productive sector at home. 
A small fraction of society is involved in the creation of wealth, the 
majority being concerned only about the distribution or consumption of 
that wealth. As the Government is the principal recipient of external rent, 
it also tends to exercise hegemony in political matters. The rentier State is 
essentially an allocative State, not a productive one, and as such it pro- 
motes only a rentier mentality and idleness and easy life. In such a situation 
the relationship between work and reward holds good only in the case of 
expatriates. Citizenship of a rentier State is thus both a sociopolitical 
privilege and a source of income.“ 

Apart from oil the sources of rent in the Gulf countries are real estate 
business, stock market speculation, and business sponsorship. The whole 
economy in a rentier State is made up of a hierarchy of rentiers, with the 
Government at the top of the pyramid. Two important features of a rentier 
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State hamper any meaningful sociopolitical development. First, there is a 
kind of symbiosis between the State and the patriarchal social structure. As 
Beblawi puts it: “A long tribal tradition of buying loyalty and allegiance is 
confirmed by an état providence, distributing favours and benefits to its 
population.” Second, there is less demand for political participation on the 
part of the people as there are virtually no taxes to be paid in the rentier 
State.” 

Owing to colonialism/imperialism the present Arab economies are inte- 
grated into-‘the world market. At the same time, although the oil boom has 
produced forces favouring Arab regional economic integration, these are 
weak compared with the forces promoting closer integration of individual 
Arab economies into the world market.’ The Kuwayti crisis and the military/ 
strategic alliances it generated are likely to intensify this trend. 

Bilateral integration is not confined to economic affairs alone; it can also 
be seen in the vital area of defence. Saudi Arabia’s defence partnership 
with the United States, for example, is over forty years old. Since 1951 the 
United States has been its major arms supplier and adviser. Since the Gulf 
War this bilateral defence relationship has grown intense, and Kuwayt, 
Saudi Arabia, and other Gulf regimes now depend upon Britain, France, 
the United States, and other Western Powers more than ever before. 
There is also reason to believe that this economic and military bilateralism 
is going to strengthen the neapatriarchal forces at work in those countries. 


Demands on the Political Systems 


Now for the political system. Some enlightened local people (as also 
others) demand that the political institutions and culture of the Gulf 
societies should be more representative. As already pointed out, the poli- 
tical culture dnd the political behaviour of the Gulf societies are largely 
derived from the patriarchal character of those societies on the one hand 
and the rentier nature of their economies on the other. This factor has 
largely suppressed the dynamics of political mobilization in those societies. 
Traditional political institutions such as the Majlis (“Assembly”) reflect a 
measure of political accommodation that is in conformity with narrow 
loyalties towards family, clan, tribe, and sect. 

The Gulf countries have not so far experimented with representative 
political institutions on a significant scale. Saudi Arabia first promised to 
introduce democracy in 1962 in the face of the threat from revolutionary 
regimes in Iraq and Syria. Under Gamal Abd-el Nasser Egypt was 
supporting the anti-Saudi faction in the civil war in neighbouring Yemen. 
Islamic militants seized the Grand Mosque in Makkah in 1979. In the 

5 Ibid., p. 89. 
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following year Ayatollah Khomeini gave a call for the overthrow of the 
Saudi regime. These events made the Saudis reiterate their promise of 
democracy. When Iraq occupied Kuwayt in 1990 and touched off a crisis, 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia felt constrained to declare that he would set up 
a council called Majlis ash-Shoura. He finally set up such a council in 1992, 
Similarly the Kuwayti regime fulfilled its promise to hold elections to the 
Assembly in October 1992. 

Setting up representative political institutions is only the first step towards 
realizing true democracy in a society. Such institutions should be accom- 
panied by an appropriate political culture and value system. As Clifford 
Geertz puts it, “the political world of most people in the developing areas is 
narrowly circumscribed by the limited extensions of the primordial senti- 
ments—attachment to family, village, caste, or tribe”.” One of the funda- 
mental problems of political development is, therefore, “to break this 
pattern, release the individual from his narrowly defined perspective, and 
extend his political horizons in a process of social mobilization”. 

Thanks to the patriarchal social structures, both political socialization 
and political culture in the Gulf countries are heavily influenced by such 
factors as religion, family, and tribal allegiance. In a study of group 
affiliations of children in Kuwayt it was found that most respondents, 
“regardless of sex, ranked religion first in their hierarchy of group affiliations 
followed by citizenship (Kuwayti), family, and national origin [Arab]”.” In 
another study, of University students, too, religion ranks first in their 
hierarchy of group affiliations, followed by family, citizenship, national 
origin (Arab), and political ideology, regardless of the sex of the 
respondents.” 

On the whole we may say that while the material and ecological setting 
has changed significantly in the Arab world in the past two decades or so, 
the value system, whether political or sociocultural, has not done so. The 
traditional culture interferes with the process of modernization. The people 
expect modernity in their materialistic needs, but they still wish to maintain 
the traditional mental outlook. Apparently they are unaware of the con- 
tradiction in this attitude. 


" Clifford Geertz, “The Integrative Revolution”, in Clifford Geertz, ed., Old Societies and 
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Notwithstanding significant variations, the status of women in the Gulf 
societies needs to be viewed in terms of the patriarchal social structures 
there.” Since the early 1970s oil, money, and modern education have 
opened up new opportunities for Arab women. Still the process of change 
has been extremely slow. Islamic fundamentalism in the wake of the 
Islamic revolution in Iran appears to have had a negative impact on this 
process. Recent studies suggest that Islamic fundamentalism has had an 
uneven impact on the status of women. Nesta Ramazani says: 


A superficial look at events taking place in the Gulf in recent years 
would appear to aygur ill for the future of women in the area. One could 
easily point to the greater emphasis on female modesty and Islamic 
garb, to modifications of previous opportunities, and the return to or 
perpetuation of Sharia law interpreted in ways detrimental to women 
that would revive or perpetuate polygamy, restrict divorce rights, and 
emphasize the inferiority of women to men. 


A more sustained examination of events, however, would seem to 
indicate that in the areas most important to the encouragement of social 
change, to the liberalizing of attitudes, and to the general improvement 
of the status of women there has been progress. Educational and pro- 
fessional opportunities continue to grow, largely unaffected by the rise 
of fundamentalism and the insistence on piety.” 


The recent Gulf crisis has also had uneven impact on the status of 
women. Having borne the brunt of the Iraqi occupation, the women of 
Kuwayt led the rest of the Gulf societies in being increasingly assertive and 
in demanding voting and political rights for women in their respective 
countries. In Kuwayt feminists and other women’s groups worked to 
ensure that the promised elections took place in October 1992 and that 
women were registered as voters and allowed actually to vote and fully to 
participate in politics. The task was obviously formidable in view of the 
conservative approach of neighbouring Saudi Arabia to this issue as well as 
opposition from their own men who were patriarchally inclined. 


Conclusions 


The overall impact of the Kuwayti crisis of 1990-91 on the Gulf societies 
was uneven. It was direct in the case of some countries like Iraq, Kuwayt, 
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and Saudi Arabia; it was only indirect and peripheral in the case of others. 
The material infrastructure, the economy, and the political system were 
more directly affected than other social institutions. 

In the affected societies, particularly in Iraq and Kuwayt, there was 
widespread human displacement, accompanied by ethnic tension and 
violence. The crisis also threw a demographic challenge, showing that the 
member countries of the GCC were not capable of looking after their own 
security. It is only by raising their population through pronatalist policies 
or through immigration and naturalization or both that they can meet this 
challenge. 

The Kuwayti crisis also challenged the sociopolitical setup, which was 
characterized by neopatriarchy. The need for political reform was arti- 
culated by sections of the intelligentsia and by those who were in political 
opposition, as also by educated women. The holding of elections in Kuwayt in 
October 1992 and the setting up of the Majlish as-Shoura in Saudi Arabia 
are significant developments. It remains to be seen what kind of reform 
would eventually be permitted by the ruling circles in the various Gulf 
countries. 
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any of the papers in the volume. After merely asserting that cooperation 
would ‘benefit all, effort is concentrated on trying to analyze lack of 
cooperation. Whether cooperation would lead to gain is not demonstrated. 
It is not clear what are the common goods sought through cooperation. 
The participants seem to be unwilling to analyse the destabilizing behaviour 
of the hegemon, whether in having agriculture excluded from GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) in the 1950s or in using special 
unilateral trade laws or in overturning the system of fixed exchange rates. 
An irony which is not appreciated by the participants is that abandonment 
of the fixed exchange rate system which presumably tied US hands in 
managing its balance of payments has resulted in even larger deficits. It is 
also not clarified how Japan has been able to maintain an undervalued 
exchange rate under the floating system as claimed by Saccomanni. Nor is 
it explained why the same charge was not levied against West Germany. 

An important dimension that is missing in the analysis of benefits from 
cooperation is power and power distribution. For instance, in his analysis 
of the debt crisis, B. Cohen is hard put to it to find reasons for lack of , 
cooperation as he easily dismisses the suggestion that key actors may lose 
from a solution. The relative change in power between the United States 
and important Latin American countries because of the debt crisis may 
imply that the United States has no interest in resolving the crisis. Countries 
such as Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela are no longer challenging US 
hegemony either in the region or in other, important strategic areas. Talk 
of an international financial collapse had always seemed exaggerated 
(although it has now proved different); so had the fears of a hard landing 
for the dollar if the balance of, payments of the major countries was not 
made more compatible. Dangers of a hard landing have been around for 
almost a decade now. There has neither been a hard landing nor a significant 
diminution in the balance of payments and exchange-rate misalignments. 

Pelkmans provides no evidence to support his contention that GATT has 
been eroded by bending rules to accommodate newer members. In fact the 
Europeans burdened Japan with too many responsibilities as they feared 
its competitiveness. Major exceptions such as agriculture and textiles have 
been made at the behest of the powerful and against the weak. The 
socalled concessions made to the developing countries such as the General 
System of Preferences are of a minor kind. Often they are mere rhetoric. 

Cohen and Zysman seek to analyse the American interest in the inter- 
national economy. They document the decline in American competitiveness, 
and argue that the United States has been unable to shape the rules of 
trade and money so as to suit its needs. However, they do not try to find 
out what has hamstrung the United States, which has been the manifest 
leader in evolving the rules of the current international system. Further- 
more, there is nothing in the paper on what international rules would be in 
the US interest. Their prescriptions address rather the domestic political 
situation. 


Book Reviews / 89 

Bradford’s paper is an interesting departure from the usual praise of 
market-oriented development and trade policy. He says that the Latin 
American and East Asian countries have followed similar policies. How- 
ever, one wonders why he argues that export-push policies reflect inter- 
dependence as small exporters would be dependent on the world economy 
but cannot hope to influence it. It is also not clear how industrial structure 
and export composition affect State power, particularly as most successful 
exporters export consumer goods. The paper provokes sharp dissent 
from Grilli, who argues that the nature, rather than merely the fact, of 
Government intervention is the important question. This would be correct 
if international organizations did not keep on insisting that the success of 
the Bast Asian countries was due to the adoption of market-oriented 
policies and ignored the role of the State. Grilli argues that the success of 
the East Asian countries is due to their non-discouragement of exports as 
shown by larger trade/GDP ratios, more realistic real exchange rates, and 
lower rates of effective protection. Trade/GDP ratios are misleading indi- 
cators of policies of openness inasmuch as they are the result of numerous 
factors. The argument that Brazil’s problems stem from an overvalued 
exchange rate in the late 1960s and the 1970s is difficult to accept as Brazil 
was following a crawling peg policy which had resulted in very high growth 
rates of exports. Both the policy and the result were praised throughout the 
late 1960s and the 1970s. On the other hand Korea maintained a fixed 
exchange rate in the late 1970s leading to overvaluation but nothing 
approaching the debt crisis faced by Brazil. 

The book contains useful reflections on the current state of political 
economy analysis of the international economic system. Its drawback is 
that none of the papers adequately analyses who were the gainers or losers 
from the exercise of various policy options. The book presents too uncritical a 
view of US and European policy objectives, particularly vis-a-vis the 
developing countries. 
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Alr Law end Policy in India 


S. Buatr, V.S. MAN, and BaLakisTa Reppy, eds. Air Law and Policy in 
India. Foreword by Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer. New Delhi: Lancers 
Books, 1994. Pp. xx + 620. Rs 600.00/US $35.00. 


Of late the aviation industry in India has been in turmoil, partly because of 
the policies of the management and partly because of the foibles of the 
workers. The aviation setup comprising two national carriers has not 
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performed too well, and tourism in India has been affected. Another 
dimension of the problem is the introduction of a process of liberalization 
of the Indian economy which permits foreign airlines to float local companies 
to undertake cabotage operations. As a corollary to this, privatization of 
air transport has enabled some private air-taxi operators to obtain the 
status of scheduled airlines. The aviation industry has thus to reckon with 
foreign capital, operational expertise, and competitive skills. With the end 
of the monopoly of Air India and Indian Airlines, competition is keen. If 
we may venture to make a prediction, there should soon be some kind of 
cartelization. The scenario is thus rather interactive, complicated, and a bit 
confusing. If one has to analyse the malaise and evolve a suitable remedy, 
one should read the book under review here. 

The book is a compendium of articles by scholars and students of the 
subject and by bureaucrats and administrators with vast experience and 
exposure in the field, as well as by those well versed in the nuances of law 
and its interpretation. It should, therefore, make fascinating and illuminat- 
ing reading. It provides a chronological statement on the perspective of 
civil aviation in India and its current state of progress, an assessment of the 
trends, and a discussion on what they indicate for the future. f 

The coverage is competent and comprehensive. It starts with the history 
of aviation, the advent of air transport, and the growth of air carriers in 
India. It then goes on to deal with the nationalization of the air carriers in 
1953, the period of glory of the national flag carriers, and their subsequent 
decline on account of the “vices of bureaucratic control, political interference, 
monopoly menaces and labour militancy”, as noted ruefully by Justice 
V.R. Krishna Iyer in his masterly Foreword. Then came the policy of 
privatization, the onset of economic liberalization, and the merger of the 
Indian economy into the global mainstream. The complexion of the Indian 
air transport industry has now changed almost beyond recognition. This is 
“the dialectic of current forces” and constitutes a caveat for future policy 
on civil aviation in India. 

The book also focusses on the legal issues arising from the interaction of 
public with private concerns, as also on certain very topical matters of 
public interest—as, for example, environmental protection and air law, 
aviation security and international terrorism, relevance of the Consumer 
Protection Act to claims concerning carriage by air, the limits of sovereignty 
in airspace, the liability of air carriers, and the future growth of the national 
airlines—Air India and Indian Airlines. The book is thus highly informative, 
reflecting much scholarship on the part of the writers concerned. The 
editors deserve to be congratulated on their commendable selection of 
authors and their judgement in allocating the right subject to each, so that 
the contributions are all authentically descriptive and analytically argu- 
mentative. There is ample food for thought. The book also throws up 
several good leads for further research. 
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There is a certain amount of repetition in a few articles as the subjects 
overlap. Of course such contributions should have been updated before 
being offered for publication. However, in any collative work, such a 
shortcoming is perhaps unavoidable. 

On the whole this is a very informative and useful book. We strongly 
recommend it for students of air law and for policymakers in the aviation 
bureaucracy and in airlines management, as also for members of the bar 
and the bench. The book should, further, prove useful to enlightened 
laymen conscious of national problems and priorities. 
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America and the Problem of National Security 


Mites D. WoLPIN. America Insecure: Arms Transfers, Global Intervention- 
ism, and the Erosion of National Security. Jefferson, NC: McFarland 
and Company, 1991. Pp. xii + 385. Price, not indicated. 


The United States of America is the cause of a feeling of insecurity in 
many countries, but the paradox is that it too is feeling insecure all the 
time, or it is made to feel so far reasons clouded and mystified by what the 
author of this book calls the Iron Triangle, which comprises the three 
major sectors of the military—industrial complex: the industry, Congress, 
and the bureaucracy, both civilian and military, as also the minor compon- 
ents thereof—publicists from academia, journalists, labour leaders, 
veterans, et al. (p. 93). Of course academics are more like call girls, in 
Arthur Koestler’s terminology—ready to oblige for a small assignment and 
a round trip abroad. The most perplexing question is: Why should the 
American people experience unparalleled levels of insecurity? The United 
States possesses an abundance of material wealth and impressive capabil- 
ities with respect to nuclear weaponry and terrorism. Even then it does not 
cease from the malarial shivers of insecurity. Not even after the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. 

The author of this elegantly argued work, which is reinforced with con- 
siderable statistical data and numerous visual aids, takes the reader through 
the whole gamut of American foreign and domestic policies under different 
Presidents. The pity is that although the book traces developments in the 
world perspective of the United States and the Gorbachevian Soviet Union, it 
does not anticipate the collapse of the Soviet Union. This does not diminish 
the value of the book for a contemporary understanding of international 
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politics. It is relevant not only to the present, but also to the future, in 
particular to the people of the Third World and to peaceloving liberals and 
democrats all over the world. The liberals, as the author points out, are 
well intentioned. Their weakness and their vulnerability to American 
militarists lies in their ignorance of the class bias. The military-industrial 
complex assumes the character of a state-within-the-state whenever there 
is significant progress towards arms control. Not only does it block ratific- 
ation of SALT talks (Strategic Arms Limitation Talks) but subverts détente 
as well. Says the author (p. 34): 


These actions were possible because most moderate liberals themselves 
tacitly shared neo-imperial promises, which implied a free hand for the 
United States for the developing areas, as well as strategic superiority to 
back it up, while simultaneously denying parity to the Soviet Union. 
When the Soviets declined to accept permanent second class status 
premised upon such double standards, much of the liberal American 
center in politics and the media joined rightists in denouncing Russian 
perfidy. 


The liberals tend to ignore the power that transnational corporations 
have come to possess in various ways like the award of subcontracts to the 
traditional arms merchants and the interlocking of the upper and middle 
classes through common bonds of membership and equity holdings, thus 
making them long more and more for profits and capital gains, instead of 
discriminating between firms on the basis of what they produce. 

The author subjects various pretensions of the American ruling classes 
to close scrutiny and in the process exposes them. Words and expressions 
like democracy, free trade, civil liberties, human rights, and the sanctity of 
the Constitution only serve to obscure rather than enlighten people about 
the unscrupulous methods that the bodies constituting the Iron Triangle 
adopt in the maintenance of the hegemonic power of the United States. 
While professing to champion the fundamental rights of human beings all 
over the world, the United States always gangs up with the most repressive 
Governments in the Third World. This exploitation is not totally im- 
personal as it might appear to be. The author shows that there are many 
linkages between those who man the offices of the Federal Government 
and the legislatures and various top corporate bodies. Examples of these 
linkages establish beyond a shadow of doubt, even among “neutral” sceptics, 
that politics has to do not so much with democracy as with who gets the 
contracts! The American President bent over backwards to ensure that the 
Pakistani ruler got his cut from the GEC (General Electric Company) for 
the purchase of electric turbines although there were better offers—as, for 
example, from the Japanese. And this, in spite of the fact that Pakistan was 
the source of 70 per cent of the total supplies of heroin the world over! 
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There was no condition binding Pakistan to stop drug supplies before the 
payoff was offered. 

Repressive tendencies are directly in proportion to the strength of peace 
movements. The author endorses this view expressed by Harold J. Lasswell 
in 1962, and says that President John F. Kennedy’s assassination occurred 
after he had compromised to settle the missile crisis and decided on a 
policy of détente and abandoned his plan of invasion of Cuba. This bears 
out the correlation expressed by Lasswell. The extension of this connexion 
to the assassination of Martin Luther King and, three years later, to the 
murder of Malcolm X is a little too farfetched to carry conviction. The 
author says, further, that the assassination of Robert Kennedy “ensured 
that the two major party nominees that year would be inoffensive to the 
vested interests of the military—industrial complex and the mafia-linked 
intelligence substructure” (p. 239). This observation too is rather unconvinc- 
ing. President Kennedy was not punished for being soft on Cuba. 

The role of corporate bodies shows a certain perverse continuity in 
policy of the United States, right from the Boxer Rebellion in China of 
1840 to the multifarious interventionist activities of the United States after 
the Second World War, including the fall of the regime of General Anas- 
tasio Somoza Debayle in Nicaragua in 1979 and his assassination later, in 
1980. Indiscriminate profiteering, exploitation of labour, destruction of the 
environment—all these are approved, albeit tacitly, according to the per- 
verse logic of democratic America. Even foreign criminality benefits from 
the relative indifference, if not connivance, of the officialdom of the 
United States in the State and Defense Departments as well as the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA). There is tolerance, and even protection, as 
long as the Afghans, the Hondurans, the Mexicans, the Pakistanis, the 
Panamanians, the Turks, et al. cooperate in opposing the Leftist or nationalist 
forces which threaten to limit corporate exploitation and misuse of the 
resources of the Third World (p. 86). The paranoia which reached its 
zenith during the time of the notorious Senator Joseph McCarthy character- 
izes the policy orientation of the United States to this day, albeit in a subtle 
fashion. The author quotes Fitch as saying (p. 264): 


The external forms of democracy might continue to exist, but effective 
power would be concentrated in the hands of a loosely knit elite of 
Civilianised military officers and militarised civilians with increasing 
integration of corollary skill elites—the police, party and interest group 
leaders, scientists, and educators—into a growing military-industrial 
complex.’ 


' For an extensive discussion, see J. Samuel Fitch, “The Garrison State in America: A 
Content Analysis of Trends in the Expectations of Violence”, Journal of Peace Research 
(Oslo), vol. 22, no. 1, p 32. Emphasis in the onginal. 
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The book displays considerable sophistication in delineating the sly, 
impalpable changes in policy made during the regimes of various Presidents. 
It does not paint the men who occupied the White House in black and 
white, but in subtle shades that change with the situation under examination. 

Significantly enough, President Dwight D. Eisenhower comes across 
much better than the civilian Presidents. The business of the military is to 
keep itself out of business, to quote Eisenhower rather loosely. However, 
the whole complex system is so structured that it cannot be dismantled for 
a long time and replaced with a nonexploitative system, a more sincerely 
peaceloving, less selfcentred, and less insular system. The system has 
now produced even a student community which cannot indicate the geo- 
graphical location of the United States on a map. The head of the American 
Federation of Teachers, Albert Shanker, once spoke of the 20-60 million 
“functional illiterates” that were in the spotlight by 1989. Very aptly the 
author remarks that “there is a certain irony in the militarization process 
that culturally impoverishes those who are supposed to be protected, by 
diverting funds needed for schools and adult literacy programs” (p. 175). 

Democracy in the United States has become even a questionable form of 
governance. Democracy is based upon the principle of accountability of 
executive bodies to the people at large. That is, again, posited on liberty 
that the people enjoy. The book clearly shows how the mass communication 
media make nonsense of all pretensions of free choice. Increasingly contrived 
manipulative techniques developed by advertising and applied psychology 
have taken the place of the mass-¢lite political communication. A century 
ago 80 per cent of all eligible Americans voted. In 1960 the percentage was 
63; in 1988 it went down to 50. Only 35 per cent of the eligible people voted 
in non-Presidential elections in the recent past. As the author says (p. 245): 
“Americans once crossed the oceans to fight for democracy: now [they] 
don’t cross the street to exercise it.” 

The discussion in the book on the American garrison State is the most 
stimulating. Old-timers like Lasswell had indicated that the American 
State was turning into a garrison State. One need not conjure up visions of 
the old classical garrison State and wish away this warning as of no 
consequence. Nuclear weaponry is incompatible with politica] democracy. 
The development of counterforce postures with escalatory potential would 
deprive the ordinary citizen of control over his own life. In spite of liberal 
pretensions during the Kennedy era, when a good man affiliated to the 
Baptist Church like James Carter came to power, intervention became an 
accepted fact. Interventions in Argentina, Chile, and Guatemala are facts 
of history. The Nelson Amendment in 1974 obliged the Executive to give 
twenty days’ advance notice of any military sale worth over $25 million to 
other countries. The Clerk and Symington amendments prohibited military 
aid to the Angolan counter-revolutionaries, who were being supported by 
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the CIA and South Africa, as also to Pakistan, which was attempting to 
build nuclear weapons. Of course there will be loopholes even in the best 
of legislations. Such loopholes facilitated leaks in the form of expressions 
like “friendly countries”, “extraordinary circumstances”, “maintenance of 
a regional balance”, etc., and made transfers of illegal weapons possible. 
Nevertheless export of weapons rose from $5 million to $17.4 million in the 
year 1980. The author says elsewhere that out of thirtythree major American 
arms transfers made in the year 1980 thirtytwo were to highly repressive 
countries employing torture, execution, and “disappearances” of political 
personalities. The paradox is that by the year 1980 the Soviet Union had 
almost lost interest in the countries of the Third World, but the United 
States had not ceased its shrieking cry of national insecurity and the 
concomitant building up of nuclear weapons. Meanwhile Mikhail Gorbachev 
took the initiative in the matter of bringing down tensions and set the stage 
for a new, peaceful future for humanity. For three years he bent over 
backwards to beat swords into ploughshares, but neither George Bush nor 
Michael Dukakis was prepared to meet him even half way. What would 
have happened if there had been a ready and friendly response to the 
initiative taken by Gorbachev to de-escalate tensions is anybody’s guess. 
We may venture to say that the Soviet Union would not have collapsed as it 
did and turned into a hotbed of ethnic strife and that Stalinist terrorism 
would have been a bad memory of a distant past. Tragic happenings in 
other zones of ethnic conflict would have been contained, saving the world 
from the new type of xenophobia that is now spreading like wildfire. 
Then there is the question: What is the importance of this study today 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union? It is submitted that its significance 
has not diminished; for the roots of American security policies are not 
coterminous with the Soviet Union. Even as an historical piece it has its 
importance. As George Santayana says, “those who do not remember history 
are likely to repeat it”. Karl Marx too observes that when history repeats 
itself, it does so “the first time as tragedy and the second time as farce”. 
And what is the future of peace movements? The prospects do not seem 
to be as bright as one would expect. Like all other movements, even these 
movements, though based on idealism, are not immune to the mischief of 
political bacilli. Increased mass orientation and participation and leader- 
ship derived from the ordinary working classes and wage-earners may 
mitigate the evils of the élitist leadership that afflicts them today. There is 
no answer to the question why these movements, howsoever laudatory 
their beginnings might be, should not fall victim to human selfishness. 
Going through this work has been a reinvigorating experience; for it 
raises hopes of a brave new world and makes a.fervent appeal to a country 
which is likely to get intoxicated with its own invincibility. The education of 
its people is getting narrower and narrower in “technectronic” involvement, 
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rendering them unconscious victims of the Iron Triangle. This may shock 
some selfrighteous Americans, but on a proper contemplation of this 
sedate analysis of the ups and downs of the various Presidential eras, the 
reader should survive the shock. This book should indeed be made com- 
pulsory reading for people who inhabit unfortunate countries that have 
directly or indirectly suffered under the impact of the “big stick”. 

The first thing that the United States must understand is that it cannot 
arrogate to itself the role of sheriff of the world. Even the intellectuals of 
the United States need to appreciate that it takes all sorts of people to 
make up the world with its complex cultures and historical developments. 
To see through the American prism and form judgements is to narrow our 
vision. As Koistinen, whom the author approvingly quotes, puts it (p. 275): 


First the idea that the. nation can and should play world policeman must 
be abandoned, and military solutions to what are essentially social, 
political, ideological, and economic issues must be forgone... . not 
isolationism nor fortress America . . . . it means a foreign policy of sane 
and reasonable priorities for the world’s major power. Reasonable 
priorities that stand somewhere between attempting to ignore the world 
and attempting to mold the world in the American image. 


Besides, in the name of American national security (1) one cannot 
threaten the safety and welfare of other societies. If the United States 
understands this simple proposition, it can make a substantial contribution 
to a more secure global system, “one that some day may attain the quality 
of an equitable community” (p. 293). This advice is not only sound but 
especially relevant today, when the bugaboo of the “Communist menace” 
or the “evil empire” is no longer there. The author hits the nail on the head 
when he says that “militarism and untempered predatory—now largely 
deregulated—capitalism have adversely affected the spiritual levels of the 
American population with some exceptions” (hopefully!). 


K. SESHADRI 

Formerly of the Centre for Political Studies, 
School of Social Sciences, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Britain: Politics and Poverty 


Pau F. WHITELEY and STEPHEN J. WINYARD. Pressure for the Poor: The 
Poverty Lobby and Policy Making. London/New York: Methuen, 
1987. Pp. viii + 174. Price, not indicated. ` 


Pressure groups have a well-recognized role to play in the British political 
system. Sectional pressure groups like the Trades Union Congress, the 
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Confederation of British Industries, the National Farmers Union, etc., are 
so well established as to have earned the right to be consulted by the 
Government on matters pertinent to them, a right which has not been 
conceded to pressure groups devoted only to certain particular causes. 

It was the Fabian Society which put poverty on the political agenda of 
Britain a century ago through the first Fabian tract and made poverty a 
major issue before the country. During the period between 1965 and 1975 
there was a significant growth of the poverty lobby, which, by its activities, 
attracted wide attention, from both scholars and others. The book under 
review here, a result of extensive research, is a major study of the poverty 
lobby, which is now composed of fortytwo different groups in Britain. The 
authors have painstakingly collected an enormous mass of data. They have ° 
also interviewed a number of men concerned about the problem of poverty. 
Among the important anti-poverty pressure groups analysed in the book 
are the Child Poverty Action Group, Shelter, Age Concern, MIND, and 
the Low Pay Unit. Then there are accounts of the lobbies for women, the 
disabled, the elderty, the unemployed, the low-paid, the homeless, etc. 
According to the authors, the objective of the book is to study all pressure 
groups and lobbies concerned about poverty at the end of the 1970s. It also 
focusses on the methods adopted to promote the particular interests of 
various groups. 

- In particular the book highlights the policy environment, effective- 
ness, and future of the poverty lobby. It also discusses the tactics and 
strategies of group influence. It gives a graphic account of the way Britain 
established a durable social security system on the basis of the Beveridge 
Report of 1942. Further, it shows how Britain’s national insurance system 
and the provisions made from time to time for disability benefits, un- 
employment benefits, family allowances, social assistance, etc., worked 
over the years. While giving their analysis on social assistance, the authors 
cite an interesting quotation from the Supplementary Benefits Commission 
Report of 1976. The quotation is as follows (p.-77): “The ideal to which we 
would like to see policies directed would be a world in which large social 
groups, such as pensioners, the disabled and students . . . rarely have to 
rely on a last resort means-tested, labour-intensive service for their incomes.” 
The authors indicate how the formulation of Britain’s social security policy 
“went from consensus ‘Butskellite’ policy making in the 1950s and early 
19608 . . . to what has been described as ‘pluralist stagnation’ in the 1970s . . . 
to the confrontation ‘conviction’ politics of the Thatcher era” (p. 125). 

The book, further, traces the origins of the poverty lobby in the nineteenth 
century and gives an account of its growth down to the present. It defines. 
the poverty lobby as “those voluntary organizations which regularly or 
sporadically attempt to influence the income maintenance policies of 
government in favour of the poor” (p. 16). It describes how these groups 
follow a strategy of influencing the British Parliament, Whitehall, poli- 
tical parties, the general public, international political institutions like the 
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European Economic Community, etc. Finally it throws light on the methodo- 
logies used to exert influence. 

The authors suggest that the poverty lobby must pursue a more open 
strategy than in the past, “targeting their activities at the electorate as a 
whole, as well as at opinion leaders and decision makers” (p.142). The 
strategy should, further, “involve appealing to a wider audience than elite 
decision makers”. Indeed, as the authors put it (p. 155): “There is a real 
need to put the issue of poverty back on the agenda following its relegation 
to the political sidelines during the Thatcher years.” 

Undoubtedly, this well-written and well-produced book will be found 
valuable not only by students of social policy, but also by political scientists 
concerned with pressure group politics in modern times. 


Centre for American and West European Studies, B.VIVEKANANDAN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Britain in the European Community 


PURUSOTTAM BHATTACHARYA. Britain in the European Community: 
Implications for Domestic Politics and Foreign Relations. Calcutta/ 
New Delhi: K.P. Bagchi and Company, 1994. Pp. xii + 375. Rs 
250.00. 


This well-documented book is based on the author’s doctoral research. It 
deals with Britain’s entry into the European Economic Community (EEC) 
and the impact this event had on the economies of several countries. There 
can be no two opinions about the academic importance and relevance of 
the subject matter of this book. . 

The author describes Britain’s efforts to join the EEC and their eventual 
success skilfully and effectively. He draws upon a vast body of primary and 
secondary material. He has also interviewed some eminent personalities in 
the field. This has provided him with many much-needed insights. His 
account of the circumstances in which Britain strove to gain entry into the 
EEC establishes conclusively that country’s radically altered position in the 
postwar period and the difficulties it faced both at home and in Europe in the 
context of the hardened attitude of President Charles de Gaulle of France. 

Britain enjoyed the enviable position of a world Power till the outbreak 
of the Second World War in 1939. Its position underwent a metamorphosis, 
as it were, at the conclusion of the war. It was forced to recognize the need, 
to adjust itself to the new realities of life. The author does well to bear in 
mind its battered, bruised, and badly mauled position—politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily—at the time of its application for membership of 
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the EEC (pp. 1-36). Britain saw the futility of brooding over its past 
glory—the empire and the Commonwealth—and decided to cast in its lot 
with the continent. This was an important decision; for Britain had never 
belonged to the continent intellectually and emotionally for several centuries 
earlier. 

By an irony of fate Britain was compelled by circumstances to seek 
membership of an organization (EEC) which it had ignored disdainfully till 
a few years before. When the time came for it to choose between linking its 
destiny with Europe and retaining its strong ties with the Commonwealth, 
it chose the former in preference to the latter—for its sheer survival. As the 
author says, it found it Aad to ignore the Commonwealth—that “shrinking 
circle”—and prefer the continent. 

Britain’s decision tò join the EEC had unprecedented repercussions on 
domestic politics, public opinion, and Parliament. There was considerable 
opposition to it from. the anti-Marketeers in the ranks of both the ruling 
and opposition parties (Chapter 2). Notwithstanding the tumultuous situ- 
ation at home and the stiff opposition of France in the EEC, Britain 
persevered in its efforts to join the EEC. It was, as the author very ably 
shows, more than a decade-long endeavour for Britain: it began under 
Harold Macmillan in 1961 and culminated in the membership of the EEC 
in 1973 under Edward Heath. 

If political opinion at home was by and large averse to Britain’s entry 
into the EEC, it was because of its potential adverse impact on the 
sovereignty of Parliament and other logical consequences. The countries of 
the Commonwealth too were sore about its implications for their economies. 
Opposition to Britain’s entry into the EEC was reflected in the debates of 
the time in Parliament and in party forums, as well as in the media. 
However, in view of its circumstances, Britain decided not to allow itself to 
be unduly influenced by sentiment and relentlessly pursued its objective of 
joining the EEC. The author convincingly shows how hazardous, unpalat- 
able, and unpleasant this task was to the Government of Britain. 

The author painstakingly explains the political and economic implications 
of Britain’s decision to join the EEC (Chapters 2-3). He furnishes un- 
assailable factual evidence to show why many did not take kindly to the 
Government’s decision to join the EEC. Not only were the critics consider- 
ably exercised over its possible adverse effect on the sovereign status of 
Parliament and on their country’s status as a sovereign political entity, but 
they also saw in the EEC an ever-expanding supranational authority that 
would eventually render superfluous the existence of separate sovereign 
states (in Western Europe). Their opposition to Britain’s entry into the 
EEC was thus due largely to their fear of the European Community, which 
was in their eyes a sort of Frankenstein monster that would eventually 
destroy the deeply cherished individuality of its member states. The author 
succeeds well in bringing out their predicament. He shows how, in spite of 
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a heavy political storm at home, the Government succeeded in its efforts to 
secure Britain’s entry into the REC. The anti-Marketeers of course continued 
to project their obstinate opposition to Britain’s entry into the EEC; they 
totally forgot that no country or people could swim against the tide of the 
epochmaking changes that were taking place. 

Chapter 4 highlights the relations between Britain and its EEC partners. 
France, a hardliner in the EEC, was critical of Britain’s request for mem- 
bership of the EEC. It was unduly exercised over Britain’s Sterling Area, 
to which the Commonwealth countries belonged, and the economic advan- 
tages accruing to them both. If this situation continued, would it not affect 
the economic viability of the EEC? The author analyses this critical aspect. 
He rightly says that France did not realize then that Britain’s entry into the 
EEC would add immensely to the political prestige and stature of the EEC. 

The fifth chapter seeks to analyse the impact on the Commonwealth. 
The members of the Commonwealth were apprehensive, unnecessarily in 
the author’s view, of Britain’s decision. They were slow to realize the 
positive advantages that they would enjoy as a result of Britain’s member- 
ship of the EEC. Once they saw how groundless their fears were, they 
started urging Britain not to withdraw but to continue its association with 
the EEC. The author adduces authentic statistical information to highlight 
this crucial point. 

The author next analyses Britain’s relations with the United States in the 
context of its decision to join the EEC (Chapter 6). Relations between 
Britain and the United States had, since the time of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, belonged to a special category. Their common language 
and a couple of other relevant factors helped the two countries in playing a 
significant role; so much so that certain critics wondered if it would be 
possible for Britain to enter the EEC at all. The author highlights the ups 
and downs in Anglo-US relations subsequent to Britain’s entry into the 
EEC. Interestingly, he underlines the personality factor in explaining the 
state of Anglo-American relations. He focuses on the roles of Harold 
Wilson, James Callaghan, and Margaret Thatcher on the British side and 
of John F. Kennedy, Richard M. Nixon, Jimmy Carter, and Ronald Reagan 
on the US side. This adds to the utility and value of his exposition. The 
author then sums up the advantages accruing to both countries on account 
of Britain’s being in the EEC. 

In Chapter 8 the author analyses all relevant developments of the 
period 1983-92. (His doctoral thesis had ended with developments till 
1983.) This throws a flood of light on the Working g of the EEC. He also 
focuses on Britain’s role in the EEC. 

In terms of sheer length there is a disproportion between the first seven 
chapters and the last, concluding chapter (Chapter 8). However, this in no 
way affects the academic significance, worth, and utility of this very well- 
written and scholarly work. The concluding chapter, though brief and 
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businesslike, is very carefully developed and interestingly woven in con- 
sonance with the theme. The author’s final observations are judicious, well 
balanced, and mature. 


National Law School of India University, NARAYANA 
Bangalore 


Journal of Parliamentary Information, Vol. 39, No. 4, December 1993. 
New Delhi: Lok Sabha Secretariat. Editor: R.C. Bhardwaj. Rs 90.00. 


Although this is the first volume of its kind that we have come across so far, 
it has enough in it to warrant our going in for the earlier numbers and 
wishing to have the later ones. Attractively bound, well printed, and 
lavishly illustrated, it is a publication brought out by the Lok Sabha 
Secretariat in New Delhi. 

The volume begins with the speeches delivered to commemorate the 
Quit India movement—a milestone in recent Indian history. These speeches 
include those of the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, the Prime Minister of 
India, and the President of India. The Speaker’s offering is a translation 
from Hindi. The three àddresses, put together, present some interesting 
points of view. For instance, there is the view that it was wrong on the part 
of the British to expect India’s assistance in its fight for democracy while 
denying the same democracy to a country which had come of age and 
which was perfectly capable of looking after itself. An interesting and apt 
quip arises from the text that Gandhi, the Mahatma, made heroes out of 
clay. Today’s heroes are commemorated in clay, but in very little else! 

The weakest section of the book is the one which centres on the unveiling 
of a portrait of Rajiv Gandhi. It appears that the Nehru—Gandhi family is 
quickly commemorated while other luminaries, including other Prime 
Ministers, are yet to have their turn. The same triumvirate of dignitaries 
commemorate the late Prime Minister. And in terms which should make a 
red rose blush! Considering that Rajiv Gandhi’s last days in office saw the 
virtual breakup of Parliamentary institutions and that the Bofors case and 
other scandals dissipated the massive mandate he had received in December 
1984, the eulogies should have been a little more temperate. No doubt we 
in India are all believers in the Latin saying “De mortui nil nisi bonum”— 
“Do not speak ill of the dead”. It is certainly true that on an occasion 
meant to be a commemoration, a well-balanced political evaluation of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s record was not feasible. However, the superlatives could 
have been toned down considerably without doing violence to contemporary 
history. ; 
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Chapter Four is of particular interest, with R.C. Bhardwaj quoting 
officers of various legislatures who share their views on the subject. The 
best part of it deals with wit and humour in our legislatures. C. Rajagopala- 
chari, or Rajaji, emerges as a master of this art. Basically the writers make 
the point, which this reviewer too has observed in four years of reporting 
Parliament: the serious business of the House finds few takers, but the zero 
hour receives the maximum attention because it is exciting. The Press is 
partly to blame for giving special attention to the thrills and chills of this 
particular procedure. The study of bills and quorum leave much to be 
desired. The present reviewer would add her personal observation here 
that the paucity of debate on the budget comes in for inadequate comment., 
By tradition, the Motion of Thanks on the President’s Address and the 
budget occasion wideranging discussion. However, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, the budget and its provisions and grants go without specific 
discussion because not many people understand them. Towards the end, 
the demands of several Ministries are lumped together and passed by a 
voice vote. This is unfortunate. Parties should field speakers with a finan- 
cial background, those who can deal with the budget itself. There is, 
moreover, no discussion on the effects of a No-Confidence or an Adjourn- 
ment Motion, overused at the start of every session when it should be a 
procedure of last resort. Some light could also have been shed on Private 
Members’ Business, on how it can be made more effective. In the light of 
P.R. Kumaramangalam’s threatened use of cut motions, apparently to 
embarrass the leadership of his own party, perhaps a future issue could 
address itself to this subject. 

One short article by a Member of Parliament on the problems of his 
constituency, a summation of the major debates that took place in the 
period covered by this volume, and the proceedings of an international 
Parliamentary summit serve the purpose of providing useful and relevant 
information. Unlike wholly academic volumes which can have a purely 
academic readership, this publication can be read by students of politics, 
the Constitution, and administration as well. And even by thoughtful lay 
readers generally interested in public affairs. 


Chateau De Lou, LouUELLA LOBO PRABHU 
Lighthouse Hill Road, 
Mangalore, Karnataka 


Bon and Buddhism 


B.L. BANSAL. Bon: Its Encounter with Buddhism in Tibet. Delhi: Eastern 
Book Linkers, 1994. Pp. ix + 222. Rs 250.00. 


Although Tibetology has become a minor industry in the West, some of the 
big questions in Tibetan cultural history still remain unanswered. What is 
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_the relationship, at both the doctrinal and pragmatic levels, between Bon, 
Tibet’s indigenous religion, and Buddhism? What is the impect of Buddhism 
on Bon? And what is Bon’s impact on Buddhism in the long course of its 
adaptation to the peculiar Tibetan pre-Buddhist cultural universe? 

“Synthesis” is a popular concept in Indian cultural studies, but in academic 
discourse one needs to be more precise and to examine the operational 
relationship between the two cultural systems at the levels of both textual 
doctrine and ritual practice. 

The book under review here is an attempt based on authoritative secondary 
sources to reconsider the impact of Mahayana Buddhism. On Bon, the 
result is quite commendable if we consider that the author only began his 
research following his superannuation after serving for over thirty years as 
a member of the Indian Economic Service and that his access to original 
sources is limited. His findings confirm some of our convictions about the 
operational relationship between Bon and Buddhism in Tibet. 

The philosophical foundations of Bon were largely derived from Mahayana 
Buddhism such as the Bonpo bka’ -’gyur and bstan ’gyur or rzogs-chen (pp. 
70-72). In fact the codification of Bonpo texts took place primarily during 
the Buddhist Renaissance in Tibet during the period from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century and the construction of bka’-gyur and bstan-’gyur in 
imitation of the Tibetan Buddhist model during the mid-eighteenth century 
(p. 70). Moreover, whereas the Buddhist version of the rzogs-chen teach- 
ing was introduced in the eighth century, the first Bonpo versions appeared 
during the period A.D. 1030-96 (p. 72). In other words, Buddhism as a 
coherent and cogent idea-system had a positive demonstration effect upon 
the Bon religion, leading to the latter’s construction of a competing and 
sometimes complementary philosophical system that is relatively complex 
and profound. It is thus difficult today to distinguish between what is 
Bonpo and what is Buddhist. 

The Buddhist impact on Bon demonstrates the operation of market 
principles in the marketplace of ideas. According to market laws, the more 
an idea-system is cogent and coherent, the more successful it tends to be in 
its competition in the marketplace of ideas in the long run. If a weaker or 
simpler idea-system would survive in society, it must learn creatively from 
the more complex idea-system that represents epochal rationality in a 
particular region. 

We concede that external intervention or political patronage can sometimes 
make a difference to the eventual outcome of a struggle for intellectual 
hegemony. However, the Buddhist conquest of the Tibetan mind in the 
eighth and ninth centuries is instructive. Political power was deeply 
embedded in the Bonpo political élite (pp. 49-50), but they (i.e., the 
Bonpo élite) could not counter the cogency and coherence of the Buddhist 
idea-system, which rapidly subverted the simple Bonpo faith. By the 
thirteenth century the Buddhist revolution in Inner Asia was more or less 
complete, and the Buddhist cultural hegemony was firmly established, 
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marginalizing the Bonpos and relegating Bon ritual and the Bon pantheon 
to the realm of folk religion (pp. 76-88). What the history of the Bonpo 
encounter with Buddhism suggests is that there are limits to political 
patronage and intervention in the marketplace of ideas. To a large extent 
an idea-system must be able to fend for itself on the strength of its intrinsic 
value and its meaningful practical relevance to day-to-day life transactions— 
i.e., on the strength of its cogency, its coherence, and its relevance to life in 
society. This generally conforms to the general pattern of diffusion of 
Buddhism in various parts of Asia as well as to the Buddha’s stipulation 
that one should accept his propositions not because he had stated them but 
because seekers after truth had tested them and found them beneficial and 
meaningful. 

The author has succeeded in many respects in accomplishing his project, 
which has been for him a labour of love. In fact he has written a scholar’s 
book. One is particularly impressed not only by the content of the book but 
also by the unusually flawless language and the absence of printing errors 
which abound in books published in the Third World. 


Centre for South, Central, Dawa T. Norsu 
Southeast Asian, and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Postconmmanist Europe 


ANDREW A. MicuTa. The Government and Politics of Postcommunist 
Europe. Westport, CT/London: Praeger, 1994. Paperback. Pp. xiv + 
236. $65.00. 


This book has a wide sweep and deals at different levels with the domestic 
political processes and foreign policies of a number of countries lying in the 
area extending from Poland to the Ukraine. It is an exposé of the internal 
dynamics of the changes afoot in the area, which was till recently under the 
control of the Soviet Leviathan. It is also concerned with the international 
relations of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, which are now 
under the twin shadows of Germany and the Russian Federation. 

The author’s presentation of the subject is lucid. He leaves us in no 
doubt as to his preferences. His is a cultural and historical approach to the 
subject, with emphasis on both historical and instrumentalist interpre- 
tations of ethnicity in discovering the hoary past of some of these 
countries. He assumes that the Western experience of economy and polity 
are the yardstick by which to judge the identities, travails, and tragedies of 
peoples. as different as the Romanians and the Slovaks. Incidentally his 
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assessment of Romania and Slovakia is negative as these countries have 
been rather tardy in moving towards liberalization, marketization, and 
political pluralism. The author’s commitment to the need of Westernization 
of these societies makes him comment rather harshly on states like Belarus 
and Slovakia. He realizes that an historical or an instrumentalist inter- 
pretation of cultural identity is of no help in making them hostile to Russia 
(Belarus) and in drawing them (Slovakia) nearer to the northwestern 
periphery of the region covered by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). (The present reviewer would caution the reader here, at this 
stage, that the author does not make a conscious use of historical and 
instrumentalist interpretations of ethnicity. It is implied in the work.) 
The author praises the efforts of the Czech Republic, Hungary, and 
Poland to move towards the West, set up a market economy, and establish 
an anti-Russian identity. It is all very well to talk about marketization and 
liberalization, but the reader must not confuse these with the Gorbachevian 
implications of those expressions. At least the author does not do so; for he 
comes down very heavily on the Romanian leadership of Ion Iliescu for 
adopting the Gorbachevian road to change. What then does he mean by 
marketization and liberalization? Simply put, it is capitalism. The author 
owes it to the reader to state that he is examining those societies within the 
framework of a capitalist economy and a pluralist democracy. That model 
has a good deal to commend itself perhaps even to those countries which 
have chosen neoconservative varieties of economic growth and management 
of scientifio-technological change. Yet a word of caution is not out of 
place. The nineteenth-century version of capitalism operated in accordance 
with. principles which accentuated social contradictions more than the 
twentieth-century version. Second, capitalist policies did not produce a 
civil society, even in Zaire, let alone primitive accumulation. This is a 
failure that can only give rise to ethnopolitical conflict. The author is, 
therefore, critical of Slovakia and warns of the danger of war in the 
Balkans. (The faultlines here may be ideational, not just cartographical.) 
The author notes the trends in the politics of most of the countries under 
study and recognizes the reemergence of the Communists under new 
labels. The Communists were able to reemerge primarily because the 
shock therapy that was being recommended for those societies did not have 
a human face: it had only the market forces of capitalism behind it. The 
author praises the shock therapists as well as the Czechs, who did not adopt 
that therapy. He is also critical of countries which did not adopt any 
version of it. He is concerned about the future of most of those countries in 
terms of their present move towards marketization and membership of the 
NATO. From that angle one can sympathize with his concern about the 
Ukraine. He praises the Ukraine for its efforts to assert its national identity 
and its anti-Russian orientation. By the same token he is critical of Russian 
foreign policy: he believes that it may endanger the independence of 
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Belarus and the Ukraine. The author’s historical construct of the cultural 
identities of Belarus and the Ukraine will not take his concerns far as one 
of them (viz. Belarus) has had political independence for less than a year 
and the other (viz. the Ukraine) has had it for less than a decade. It is 
because of lack of political consciousness in Belarus that the author is very 
critical of the present leadership of that country. The Ukrainian economy 
collapsed in 1994, and a Russo-Ukrainian friendship and cooperation 
treaty was being negotiated in the period not covered by the book under 
review. 

What is meant by an instrumentalist interpretation of ethnicity? To 
promote their interests some political leaders use the ethnic factor in the 
political process. This may have an adverse impact on the democratic 
political process in the region. From this perspective the author is critical of 
the erstwhile Communists, who, he fears, may prevent the region’s tran- 
sition to a Western, anti-Russian identity. Those who raise the issue of a 
move towards the West are welcome to do so. So are those who champion 
the Ukraine’s People’s Movement for Restructuring (or the Rukh move- 
ment). Left-of-Centre alliances, however, are not welcome; so much so 
that the Bulgarians come in for very harsh treatment in the book. They are 
described as a client State. The problem with this instrumentalist use of 
ethnicity is not this or that orientation. It is that the Westernizing, liberal- 
izing, and marketizing movements are themselves fragmenting right from 
the client State of Bulgaria to the most welcome State of Poland. What is 
the way out? The author has an answer. We shall get back to this subject’ 
after we have looked into the author’s position on international rela- 
tions in the region. Everybody is groping for the human face of economic 
growth. 

The author is concerned about the future of international relations, parti- 
cularly the implications of the Balkan conflict for Europe. If we contextualize 
the work in the debate between the theorists of interdependence and the 
theorists of neorealist analysis of the current unipolar movement, we shall 
find that it is closer to the theorists of interdependence. The author warns 
about the conflict in the Balkans and the danger of that conflict extending 
beyond its confines. According to him, the transformation of the NATO into 
an all-European security bloc is the need of the hour. He also believes in the 
need to bandwagon the countries of the region with Germany, which is at 
present close to the United States. We all share the concern of the author 
about peace in the region, but we do not share his optimism about the role 
that Germany may play by the beginning of the next century. We believe 
that the idealism of interdependence ought to be achieved, but we do not, 
indeed cannot, ignore the logic of the Westphalian system in which the 
selfhelp regime would lead to what Kenneth Waltz theorizes about anarchy 
and the balance of power, as also the question mark that he places against 
the future role of Germany, i.e., its role when unipolarity approaches its 
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end. That time has not yet arrived. If states have to seek their own security, 
it is difficult for us to understand the author’s prejudice against those who 
are nearer to the Russians, and against those who use the ethnic card to 
ensure greater room for manoeuvrability between Germany and Russia. 
As of now Germany is content with the Oder—Niesse border and with 
the condition of the Germans in Sudetanland. It is also content with its 
non-nuclear status. If and when Germany changes its policy, a closer 
alliance between Germany and the region may be a hindrance—particularly if 
nationalism is going to be identified with war. The author seems to be 
afraid of the contingency of war inherent in nationalism. If he does not 
have any special love for Russia for what it is today or for what it was a few 
years ago, why is he against a democratizing Russia which refuses to 
commit harakiri in its foreign policy? Should Russia transform itself into 
the State of Muscovy? The author may share the Western prejudice against 
Russia, but we Asians do not and need not. 

The prescription that the author writes out for the newly emergent states 

is that they should get integrated into the Western economies in the same 
_ way that they have done in respect of their security concerns. From this 
perspective the author is critical of the NATO’s dragging its feet about 
providing membership to countries like the Czech Republic, Hungary, and 
Poland and its apparent determination not to grant breathing-space to 
regional groupings. He is also critical of the United States, seeing that both 
the NATO and the United States are recognizing the, concerns of the 
Russian ruling élite in the context of the Zhirinovsky trend. The author’s 
concern about national chauvinism is well taken, but we cannot approve of 
his prejudice against Russia, the country that suffered most from Munich. 

The book is a must for those who are unable to keep abreast of devel- 
opments in the region either through the literature in the national languages 
of those countries or through the Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
Reports (Washington, DC), the Summary of World Broadcasts (Reading, 
Berkshire), and other English sources of information that come in daily 
and which the author has used along with other analyses. 

It should not be difficult to agree with two of the author’s conclusions. 
The first is that “the war in the Balkans has solidified the new faultlines 
separating Europe’s northwestern core from its southeastern periphery”; 
and the other is that “the continued security vacuum may in the end re- 
ignite the rivalry between Germany and Russia”. The present reviewer 
would, however, enter two caveats. First, the faultlines may not just be 

` cartographical as this sentence seems to imply. They may be ideational too, 
which would then require a cartographical exercise. Also the security 
vacuum would not just reignite the Russo-German rivalry. It may also lead 
to the Mahanian scenario of a fight between a land Power and a sea Power. 
The identification of these two can be traditional, not necessarily in their 
Cold-War versions. 
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The book is also an exercise in changing the notions of East and West 
and Central Europe. If one goes back to history and culture, the region has 
to be as afraid of Germany as of Russia. As Russia is no longer tinged red, 
Germany may well emerge as the traditional land Power. 


Centre for Political Studies, RAKESH GUPTA 
School of Soctal Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Communism and Western Europe 


Oxaa A. NARKIEWICZ. The End of the Bolshevik Dream: Western European 
Communist Parties in the Late Twentieth Century. London/New York: 
Routledge, 1990. Pp. vi + 196. £30.00. 


This is an extremely interesting study of the Communist parties of the West 
in which the author tries to cover a whole gamut of issues relating to the 
origin of those parties in an environment different from the one that 
obtained in Russia at the time of the October Revolution. The means as 
well as the goals of Eurocommunism were different from the ones that Kari 
Marx had prescribed for the transformation of the world into an El Dorado. 

The author focusses on the various difficulties encountered by Euro- 
communism in a political climate where there was considerably less 
emphasis than before on revolution and class struggle, two themes central 
to Marxism and Leninism. She analyses the differences in policy between 
the Communist parties of the West and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) and explains them in terms of the distinct sociocultural 
ethos of the leadership of those countries and the peculiar problems of 
economic development that each party was called upon to tackle. With the 
introduction of radical reforms in the Soviet Union the waves of Euro- 
communism breached the walls of the Kremlin. Like the Communist 
parties of the West the Soviet Union underwent a kind of sociopolitical 
catharsis which seems to have put an end to the Bolshevik dream of 
establishing a classless and Stateless society through dictatorship of the 
proletariat and class struggle. 

Eurocommunism was a modified form of Marxism designed to suit the 
special political and economic climate of the advanced countries of Western 
Europe. Its aim was to achieve Socialism through democratic means. It, 
therefore, propagated a multiparty system, Parliamentary democracy, 
representative institutions, and freedom of dissent (which is anathema to 
Marxism). In a word Eurocommunism stood for Socialism with a human 
face. 
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In the first chapter the author appropriately discusses the theory and 
theorists of Eurocommunism. Whereas Antonio Gramsci of the Communist 
Party of Italy emphasized the importance of noneconomic factors in the 
evolution of social change, Palmiro Togliatti laid stress on different forms 
of democracy and Socialism corresponding to different levels of develop- 
ment in different countries. And Enrico Berlinguer on his part advocated 
historical compromises to reconcile and harmonize national peculiarities 
and traditions with those of Marxism. He preached what he described as 
the Italian way to Socialism and even hinted at the need to share power 
with other parties. The Communists of Yugoslavia adopted a pragmatic, 
revisionist policy to tackle the national and economic problems confronting 
their country. Influenced by the setbacks and hardships suffered by the 
Communists in Chile and in his own country the Spanish Communist 
leader Carrello laid stress on democratization of the State apparatus, which 
had been an instrument of coercion in the hands of the ruling class. 

The degree of success or failure of Eurocommunism was largely influ- 
enced by the personalities of the leaders..For instance, Berlinguer, who 
was a charismatic leader, was able to influence the policies of his country 
considerably. Others were not as effective. The author ably analyses the 
doctrinal and security issues raised or taken up by the Eurocommunists, 
which came in initially for scathing criticism from both the West and the 
East. While the West viewed Eurocommunism as a Trojan horse planted . 
by the Kremlin to weaken and, if possible, to dismantle the security 
structures of the West, the East considered it a Western plot aimed at 
undermining the unity of the “monolithic” Communist world. 

In countries where Eurocommunism took root, its fortunes and influence 
varied depending upon national traditions. The split caused by the non- 
doctrinaire approach of Eurocommunism was a serious blow to the 
Communist movement. The Communist parties in Europe could not pre- 
sent any viable programme different from the programmes of the other, 
bourgeois parties. However, they played an influential role in moulding 
public opinion on such international issues as overseas US military bases 
and the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

At the global level the movement weakened the position of the traditi 
Communist parties in various countries. The author believes that Ja 
communism exercised great influence in promoting demotrati 
uprisings in Eastern Europe. For instance, the movemen 
gained in strength in Poland; the Prague Spring was an 
communism. Initially the Soviets tried to suppress th 
they were increasingly pressured into abandoning th 
As the slogan “Communism with a Human Face” 
were made to realize that the social situation obtaini 
countries did not conform to the kind of situation th 
for a proletarian revolution. 
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According to the author, Mikhail Gorbachev’s reforms were a Soviet 
version of Eurocommunism. It is these reforms which seem to have put an 
end to the Bolshevik dream of spreading the messianic message of Marxism- 
Leninism, of uniting the workers of the world and establishing a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat wedded to creating a classless and Stateless society. 

We feel, however, that the author is somewhat rash in pronouncing the 
end of the Bolshevik dream. First of all, there is no unanimity as to what is 
the Bolshevik dream and whether the course adopted by the CPSU was 
capable of realizing that dream. Moreover, the idea of establishing a just 
social order based on Socialist principles will continue to attract hundreds 
of millions of people in China and the countries of the Third World. The 
developed world refuses to do anything beyond mouthing sermons in 
OPS ms aa aa a CA ARA 
underdevelopment. 


Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, SHAMS UD DIN 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Independent Peace Movements 


VLADIMIR TISMANEANU, ed. In Search of Civil Society: Independent Peace 
Movements in the Soviet Bloc. New York/London: Routledge, 1990. 
Pp. x + 194. £30.00. í ‘ 


Events sometimes move quite fast and change the face of a region beyond 
imagination. We may cite Eastern Europe and the erstwhile Soviet Union 
in this context without any hesitation. What has happened to Communism 
in the years since the Second World War is an interesting story. The editor 
of the book under review carries out a challenging job in putting together a 
collection of six essays, penned by well-informed scholars, on Eastern 
Europe. Although the study was completed in the most turbulent of the 
fortyfive years, i.e., in 1989, the subject is till relevant and stimulates 
ts and scholars concerned with Eastern Europe. 

democracy ‘in the totalitarian systems of Eastern Europe led to 
and violent revolt—as, for example, the Hungarian revolt 
Spring (in 1968), and, most important, the Polish. 
vt (in 1980). Undoubtedly the underlying cause of these 
of independent peace movements in various 














. What they tried to do, and to a large extent 
as to make space for free discussion on issues that 
. They questioned the claim of the Government 
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that it alone had the right to fight for peace. Having attacked the hypocrisy 
' of the State bureaucracy, which pretended that peace was what it was 
seeking for and which forced people at the same time to live like slaves, 
they tore asunder the propaganda smokescreen put up to cover the increas- 
ing militarization of their Communist regimes. They thus greatly contributed 
to the restoration of civil society as a new actor in the political game in 
Russia and in the countries of Eastern Europe. 

Civil society is an important means of recreating the conditions of 
normal social life. It teaches citizens the rules of democratic dialogue and 
the virtues of common endeavour. To its theorists and practitioners, the 
creation of civil society is not a disruptive undertaking. On the contrary the 
major aim is to construct and reshape the broken bonds of human solidarity 
and to make it plain that men have the right to hold their rulers account- 
able for acts supposedly carried out on behalf of the nation. Its spontaneous 
origin notwithstanding, civil society represents institutional pluralism in 
statu nascendi. At the initial stages most initiatives in this direction are 
characterized by their informality and their opposition to bureaucratic 
tyranny. Sociologists, however, link the return of civil society to the 
growing interest in the marketization of the bankrupt Communist eco- 
nomies. The more authoritarian and centralized a system, ‘the less the 
prospects of civil society flourishing. It is thus important to understand that 
civil society is an idea, a political archetype that was part of the story in 
Eastern Europe. Its protagonists selfconsciously invoked the concept and 
proudly emphasized its originality. 

The theory of civil society as formulated by East European activists like 
Vaclav Havel, Adam Michnik, Janos Kis, Mikdlos Haraszti, and George 
Konard became relevant in view of both its analytical potential and its 
predictive power. It proved a challenge to the long-held assumption about 
the non-reformability of Communist totalitarian regimes. It showed how 
small islands of autonomy could eventually torpedo the continuum of 
State-controlled heteronomy. One should also mention here the Gorbachev 
factor, which proved “uniquely important” in facilitating the present 
emancipation. Whatever his personal motivation, Mikhail Gorbachev came 
to embody the democratic hopes and aspirations of millions in the post- 
Brezhnev Eastern Europe. No wonder, therefore, that Mircea Dinesu, a 
Romanian poet, hailed him as “the Messiah of Socialism with a human 
face”. One may say that the rise of civil society was in direct proportion to 
the weakening of the Party—State monopoly of ideology and power. This is 
true as totalitarianism never totally annihilated the wellsprings of civic 
autonomy. For instance, regardless of the ceaseless attempts made to 
create an atomized social order totally subordinate to the dictates of the 
Communist Party, the Poles, the Hungarians, and, to a less extent, the 
Bulgarians, the Czechs, the East Germans, the Romanians, and the Slovaks 
sought, and partially managed, to create centres of grassroots activism 
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which opposed official prescription and fought against other constraints. 

The protection afforded by the Church—whether Catholic or Protestant—\_ 
was very important in this respect; for even under Stalinism the Church as 

an institution could not be totally regimented and silenced. 

The six essays in the book under review thoroughly analyse the status of 
civil society and deal with a host of related concerns: dissent, nonviolence, 
intra- and anti-systemic opposition, post-Stalinist conscientious objection, 
and human rights. Moving beyond the arena of politics, they also examine 
various ways in which peace movements affected moral and cultural life. 
Combining first-hand information with scholarly interpretation, they trace 
the movement of the Communist societies towards pluralism. 

However, the best essay in the book under review is the one written by 
the editor himself, entitled “Unofficial Peace Activism in the Soviet Union 
and East Central Europe”. Tismaneanu is fully aware of the scope of his 
subject. His presentation of historical details is lucid. One wishes that he 
thad circulated his essay in advance to the other contributors so as to give 
them an idea of the kind of studies he expected from them. Also he might 
have got two more authors to collaborate with him in order to cover 
Bulgaria and Romania, apart from the seven republics of the erstwhile 
Yugoslavia. Tismaneanu presents his case chronologically and analytically, 
not in a woolly conceptual-cum-synthetical way as many political scientists 
tend to do. In their zeal for their conceptual framework they forget the 
basis facts. In any form of narration, especially in the field of history, facts 
are strictly sacred and should on no account be overlooked or sacrificed. 

The book puts together a complex mosaic of causes, motives, and 
circumstances which constitute the background of the changes now under 
way in Eastern Europe. As such, it should be compulsory reading for 
observers of the transition to democracy. It differs from other books in that 
it offers a comprehensive and systematic treatment of the complex process 
rather than a series of impressionistic vignettes meant to illustrate that 
process. 


Department of Middle Eastern Studies, SURENDER BHUTANI 


University of Warsaw 
Warsaw, Poland 
The Kords 


Puitip G. KREYENBROEK and STEFAN SPERL, eds. The Kurds: A Contem- 
porary Overview. London/New York: Routledge, 1992. Pp. xii + 
250. £35.00. 


There is dearth of reliable and up-to-date information about the Kurds, 
who are estimated to number 19.7 million worldwide. The book under 
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review is an attempt to fill the lacuna. Most chapters are papers presented 
originally at a seminar on the Kurdish problem held in June 1989 under the 
auspices of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, and 
revised and brought up to date since then with a view to publication. There 
are also some chapters specially commissioned from specialists. The con- 
tributors make an historical review and then deal with a variety of social 
and political issues, legal questions, nationalism, ethnicity, religion, lan- 
guage, and the position of the Kurdish people in the different states they 
live in. Although the tragedy and calamity that befell the Kurds in the 
northern part.of Iraq in the wake of the multinational war against Iraq put 
those people at the centre of the world stage, the Kurdish problem has 
been simmering through most of the present century. 

The history and position of the Kurds is extremely complex. They are no 
doubt an ancient people, but they now inhabit five (and more) sovereign 
states—Iran, Iraq, the former Soviet Union, Syria, and Turkey. The prob- 
lem is acute because the land of the Kurds has great geostrategic importance. 
The Kurds are divided along tribal, class, religious, and even linguistic 
lines. The realities of power in the region and the world thus determine the 
dynamics of the problem. An independent nation state of Kurdistan, 
which we find first envisioned in the Treaty of Sevres (1920), is the goal 
of the Kurds, but it has remained an elusive goal; for it is interpreted 
and pursued variously by different segments of the Kurdish people. The 
resolute opposition of the states concerned to concede the right of 
selfdetermination to the Kurds has dimmed the prospects of a Kurdish 
State. What has simmered over the years, however, is the alternative 
objective of autonomy. This too is extremely controversial. Lack of 
advance towards democracy, ethnic autonomy, and human rights has 
aggravated the trauma of the Kurdish people. The greatest tragedy of the 
Kurds is that their political leaders have allowed their cause to suffer by 
using their people as a pawn on the international chessboard by interested 
self-seeking Powers. 

Among the countries where the Kurds are scattered, Turkey is the most 
important from the Kurdish point of view. It is the only country in the 
region which has a relatively open political system. Theoretically, there- 
fore, one should expect that the Kurds, who constitute 19 per cent of the 
population, would get a fair deal there. Unfortunately, however, successive 
Governments in Turkey have not only stubbornly refused to recognize the 
Kurdish identity but also severely repressed the political, cultural, and 
linguistic aspirations of the Kurdish people. 

In Iran, the Kurds are about 10 per cent of the total population. Although 
the Governments in Iran have never employed the same level of brutality 
against the Kurds, they have implacably been opposed to any suggestion of 
a separate Kurdish identity. The fall of the Shah in 1979 gave the Iranian 
Kurds an opportunity to negotiate a new relationship with the Govern- 
ment in Tehran. Although a couple of tribal and religious chiefs attempted, 
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to seize power, their constituency was not strong enough to sustain the 
initiative. The Government in Tehran rejected the demand for autonomy 
as it felt that to concede it would be to encourage similar demands from 
other ethnic minorities, thus threatening the unity of the country. At the 
ideological level, the idea of according special status to any ethnic group 
was antithetical to the concept of unity of the Islamic ummah. 

With a higher proportion of the national population (23 per cent) than 
either in Iran or Turkey, the Kurds in Iraq have repeatedly challenged 
State authority. The Governments in Baghdad have gone farther than their 
neighbours in offering a semblance of autonomy to them. However, distrust 
on either side has come in the way of any progress being made in that 
direction. The second Gulf War has brought even greater disaster to the 
Iraqi Kurds. 

It is often forgotten that there are indigenous Kurds living in Syria and in 
the former Soviet Union. They too have suffered assaults on their identity 
and culture. In Syria they constitute 8 per cent of the national population. 
Their number in the former Soviet Union was small, and the official figures 
given of their population were of dubious authenticity. After the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, the number of Kurds in the ten new republics (mostly 
Central Asian and Caucasian) is fractional. 

Given this dismal picture, what does the future hold for the Kurds? The 
cause of an independent Kurdistan looks hopeless. It can prosper only in 
the event of a collapse of the states of Iran, Iraq, and Turkey or with the 
active sponsorship and support of the United States or a consortium of 
states. This seems highly unlikely. Even if a Kurdish State should emerge 
eventually, it would not solve the multi-tier problem of the minorities in 
its midst. These minorities might themselves clamour for independent little 
states of their own. 

The admitted aim of the book is to highlight the plight of the Kurdish 
people and to generate greater understanding and support for their aspir- 
ation. As such, it does not take into account the inherent weaknesses in the 
Kurdish psyche and society which weigh heavily against the realization of 
the cherished goal of the Kurds. The book should nevertheless prove 
useful to students and specialists in West Asian studies as well as to those 
interested in the wider questions of ethnicity, nationalism, and cultural 
identity. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, A.H.H. ABDI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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A.K. PAsHa, ed. The Gulf in Turmoil: A Global Response. New Delhi: 
Lancers Books, 1992. Pp. xii + 389. Rs 400.00. 


This book brings out two points prominently: Colonialism takes varied 
avatars Or incarnations, and power flows from the barrel of a gun. Whether 
it is Iraq or the United States of America, Saddam Husayn or George 
Bush, it is all a craze to impose one’s own will on others, and through brute 
force at that. Between the Eastern camp and the Western, the difference is 
only one of degree of aggression, not one of kind. Both camps subscribe to 
the same philosophy of force: strength is the ultimate virtue, weakness is the 
only fault, good is that which survives, and bad is that which fails. Mankind 
has not yet mastered its will to war, its will to power, the will to overpower. 
No phenomenon in recent times illustrates this philosophy of force so 
effectively as the Gulf War of 1990-91. 

This war stands out for a few more landmarks. Selfinterest forces nations 
to go to any extent; states and Governments are not guided by any 
principle. Saddam Husayn waged war for nearly a decade against Iran. He 
was then hailed for serving the cause of political stability in the region. 
However, the moment he raised his little finger against the tiny State of 
Kuwayt, to which he could lay an historical claim, he became the most 
wretched person on earth. That was because the war between Iran and Iraq 
had not jeopardized the flow of oil to the Western markets, but the 
reduction of Kuwayt would surely do so. Democratic institutions, a free 
Press, and elected Governments are all sacred cows in the West, for the 
defence of which no sacrifice is too small, but if the personal despotism of 
an insignificant ruler in the East, like that of the Emir of Kuwayt, is 
challenged, all hell is let loose. This is because the Emir is pliable and can 
be made to yield all the black gold of the Gulf area. Again, the sanctity of 
human life belongs exclusively to the American soldier, whose killing even 
of a thousand Iraqis is just nothing before the loss of a single Yankee. Just 
a little scare in Tel Aviv because of Saddam’s missiles was a greater 
catastrophe than the wholesale razing to the ground of several towns and 
cities in Iraq. Thus this war fixed new values, and a new world order where 
justice was all on the victor’s side. 

The Gulf War is significant for one more reason. The collapse of the 
Soviet Union caused havoc in the balance of power. The emergence of a 
unipolar system excited the West to a venture which they would never have 
launched if the Cold War had not ended. All this only proves the constel- 
lation theory of Alfred Kroeber—viz, that nature yields the stage to every 
rising Power to play its role for a day or two in the cosmic order and then 
fade out. The British were supreme for a century or so, the Russians for 
thirty or forty summers or so, and the Germans for a decade or so, but each 
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had ultimately to pass the mantle on to someone else in the relay race. The 
present unipolar system too cannot last forever. 

The book takes stock of the crisis in the Gulf from the global standpoint. 
Not only do its eighteen papers, arranged in four different groups, sketch 
the turmoil from beginning to end, but also they attempt a projection of the 
future in the light of the past. The genesis of the crisis had two dimensions— 
the political and the economic. This is well brought out by facts and 
figures, which indicate that the Gulf War was the outcome of the war 
between Iran and Iraq. Iraq’s economy was virtually shattered, and the 
country accumulated a huge foreign debt, but the war enabled Saddam 
Husayn to raise a powerful military machine, which excited in him an 
unbridled desire to bid for pan-Arab leadership. When he attacked Kuwayt, 
it was a message meant for Saudi Arabia as well, which could easily see the 
writing on the wall. More than the Saudis and the Gulf emirates, the oil 
interests of the West were scared. Indeed they turned panicky. The political: 
circles of the capitalists seized the God-sent opportunity not only to control 
the bulk of Guif oil but also to plant their physical and military presence in 
the area. The war became inevitable. 

The second part of the book deals with the regional response to the Gulf 
crisis. What was the reaction of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC)? 
How did the nonaligned movement (NAM) respond? How did India and 
Syria react to this phenomenon, which affected their interests in varying 
degrees? The Palestinians and the Israelis too had great stakes in the crisis. 
As the Americans were fighting for the cause of Israel, Israel escaped being 
a direct combatant. The Palestinians were again foolish; they backed the 
wrong horsé. They had to pay a heavy piece for their folly. They lost all the 
clout they had in Kuwayt, as also the sympathy of the West. Syria was 
wiser. President Hafiz al-Assad’s gamble paid off. It opened up the possibil- 
ity of an Israeli- Syrian peace agreement. India adopted its usual policy of 
wait and see, but the Leftists in the country saw through the game. They 
perceived the war as part of the neo-imperialist designs of the United 
States and the Western alliance against any rising nationalist regime of the 
Third World. India was politically on a sticky wicket at this time under the 
premiership of Chandrashekar. Its main concern was, therefore, to protect 
its own interests, to get the refugees back home, and to ensure the supply 
of oil. It was not able to play a dynamic role. In fact both its interests and 
its image suffered enormously. A great nation gave the impression of 
clinging pathetically to the United States. 

The third part of the book relates to international reactions. The United 
States emerged as the undisputed leader. It shook off the humiliation of 
Vietnam. It reached the zenith of its glory. The Soviet Union was breath- - 
ing its last, it did stir slightly, but the death pangs would not allow it to 
stand up. The British response was on the expected lines of reviving its’ 
imperial glory. Germany, the economic giant, maintained a low profile in 
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the political sphere. China was checked by domestic constraints from 
playing an effective role. Japan exercised its moderating influence to control 
the damage. 

On the whole this book is a very good study, throwing a flood of light on 
various aspects of the Gulf crisis. It takes stock in a comprehensive way of 
the factors that brought about the’ crisis and the reactions it excited the 
world over. This is the history not of the war but of the making of the war 
and the response it attracted at the global level. Its merit is that it pools the 
resources of a band of sixteen dedicated scholars, each an expert in his own 
field, to produce a lucid, exhaustive, readable, and rational account of the 
Gulf crisis. Its editor has three long papers which, together, exceed a third 
of the entire volume. He has indeed done a commendable job. 

The Gulf War has raised a few issues of great concern to mankind. First, 
modein science and technology has endowed man with such destructive 
power that he can blow up this globe. If all that power is monopolized by a 
single country, one can imagine the arrogance it would develop, the 
temptation it might have to experiment with the tools placed in its hands by 
science and technology, and the misery it might cause to others. 

Second, a country can commit a folly in seconds, but the results of its 
folly would persist for decades. Saddam Husayn opened up a Pandora’s 
box. Even four years after the war, he is still being punished. What is worse 
is that the entire Arab world was called upon to pay a price for his folly. 
The Arabs suffered the humiliation of not being able to do anything about 
the attack of one Arab country by another and were obliged to seek for 
succour from outside. The external ally, Shylock-wise, demanded his pound 
of flesh. He established himself firmly in the soil. One cannot tell when he 
will quit. 

Third, the Gulf War has inaugurated a new world order, one in which 
the resources of the whole world are meant for the benefit of a few rather 
than of many. Those who command high technology, money power, poli- 
tical skill, and military strength can easily corner the resources of the earth 
for their own benefit, no matter what part of the earth they belong to, as 
the world has now shrunk to the proportions of a big village. Humanity 
cannot expect any equitable distribution of wealth. On the other hand 
those who produce real wealth and those who own real resources are 
reduced to misery; those who manipulate by remote control and possess 
military strength are masters of everything worthwhile in the world. 


B. SHEIK ALI 
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International Terrorism as an Instrument 
of State Policy 


K.R. SINGH 








Terrorism evokes a variety of responses ranging from euphoria to revulsion, 
and the terrorist is seen as a martyr or a criminal, a brave person or a 
coward. While, for a terrorist, terrorism might be a means to achieve the 
desired ends, for the state concerned, terrorism (and the terrorist) is 
increasingly an instrument of State policy vis-à-vis its adversary, to be 
used in the furtherance of the national interest. Its use of terrorism is not a 
matter of fanatic frenzy, but rather a calculated tool of foreign policy. That 
terrorism is an unconventional mode of warfare which contradicts the 
accepted laws of war and moral standards should not be interpreted as 
proof that it is a manifestation of an emotional, irrational psychology of a 
desperate people and reckless leaders. Although many of the individuals 
recruited for missions are zealots, and some might even be psychological 
and social deviants, a state that uses their services to promote ideological 
and strategic objectives does so calculatedly, on the basis of a cost-benefit 
analysis. This gives an altogether new dimension to the study of terrorism 
per se. 

The Rand Conference, in 1982, termed terrorism a “low-level conflict”.' 
If terrorism is a form of warfare, then, following the logic of Clauzewitz, 
terrorism is politics by other means, distinct from total war. Terrorists, 
whatever their origin or cause, have demonstrated the possibility of a third 
choice besides conventional war, which emphasizes reliance on fire-power, 
and low-level protracted war, which tests the staying power of the 
adversary. International terrorism or surrogate warfare, though now rejected 
as a legitimate mode of warfare by most conventional military establish- 
ments, could become an accepted form of warfare in future. Terrorists 
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could be employed to provoke international incidents, create alarm in the 
adversary’s country, compel it to divert valuable resources to protect itself, 

to destroy its morale, and carry out specific acts of sabotage. A Government 
could employ the terrorist groups already available to attack its opponents, 

or it could create its own terrorists. Terrorism does call for some invest- 
ment of money and resources, but it is a small investment, certainly far less 
than is needed to wage a conventional war. It can be debilitating to the 
enemy. According to one writer, prior to the Yom Kippur War of 1973, a 
senior Israeli officer estimated that the total cost in men and money to 
Israel for all defensive and offensive measures against a few thousand (at 
the most) Arab terrorists was forty times that of the Six-Day War in 1967. 

Several states today promote terrorism either directly at the official level 
or via a third party, be it another state or one or more nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), as an instrument of State policy in their confrontation 
with their adversaries. Not only Great Powers like Russia and the United 
States but several small states also use it. Because of continuing confront- 
ation, the target areas keep on widening. Pakistan began promoting inter- 
national terrorism as early as 1947 in Jammu and Kashmir. It enlarged the 
area to cover the northeastern region of the subcontinent in the 1960s and 
the Punjab in the 1980s. Today the whole of India is the target area. Iran 
has similarly enlarged its sphere of operations from Iraq to cover the wider 
Arab world, South Asia, and parts of Central Asia. For Libya, the target 
area extends from Ireland to the Philippines. This quasi-cold war, at a level 
just short of formal interstate armed conflict, now engulfs practically the 
entire developing world. This gives an added impetus to the study of 
terrorism, especially international terrorism. 

While employment of terrorism as an instrument of State policy might 
appear to be a low-cost option, it could prove to be highly destabilizing not 
only for the target state but also for the terrorist state. Although a terrorist 
state might believe that the threshold of interstate conflict would remain at 
a low level, such a belief is often found to be a miscalculation. The Indo- 
Pakistani wars of 1947-48 and 1965, the Arab-Israeli wars of 1956 and 
1967, the Iranian—Iraqi war of the 1980s, the long-drawn-out confrontation 
in Lebanon, etc., testify to the failure of judgement on the part of those 
who initiated the policy of using terrorism as an instrument of State policy. 

The study of international terrorism, especially in the developing countries, 
is important because of the very close nexus between foreign policy and 
domestic variables—ike ethnicity, religion, ideological ferment, denial of 
popular participation in decisionmaking, and economic discontent. These 
variables, which cause domestic instability and which obtain in almost all the 
developing societies, provide the rationale for terrorism and are prompted 
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and fanned by interested Powers and subsequently used to destabilize the 
target state. The result is that as the support base and sponsorship of 
terrorism is outside the target state, efforts to contain terrorism within the 
boundaries of the target state often fail. The target state either tolerates 
the ill effects of international terrorism or escalates the proxy war into a 
real war, thereby changing the very character of the interstate confront- 
ation. 


Defining Terrorism 


As an instrument of foreign policy terrorism is distinguished by the optimum 
blend of diplomacy and the level and intensity of the violence/terror 
employed to attain objectives. If interstate relations are seen in the wide 
spectrum between the two ends of war and peace, terrorism is the grey area 
that lies beyond the limits of pacific means of settlement and which is just 
short of open military confrontation. Scholars refer to this grey area often 
as promotion of civil war, guerrilla warfare, insurgency, insurrection, 
liberation struggle, low-intensity conflict, proxy war, rebellion, revolt, 
revolution (or counterrevolution), riot, sabotage, secession, sedition, 
treason, etc. While each of them has a specific and well-defined meaning, 
often these terms are used indiscriminately in the context of terrorism, 
especially international terrorism. This needs to be avoided. 

International terrorism has some peculiarities that need to be underlined. 
Though more than one state is involved, international terrorism has to do 
with crimes by nonstate actors directed against the recognized state actors 
of the international community. Jenkins adds another dimension when he 
says that international terrorism consists of violent actions having global 
repercussions or lying beyond the accepted standards of war and diplomacy.‘ 
In the context of the developing societies, Ashwini Kumar’s definition is 
more comprehensive. According to Kumar: 


In its essentials, it is the deliberate employment of violence by a state to 
attain strategic, political, or religious objectives by criminal acts intended 
to create overwhelming fear in the targeted population. The general aim 
is to undermine the psycho-social stability and governance of pluralist 
representative states based on democracy.* 


As transnational linkages are the main identifying features of international 
terrorism, it is important to determine the pattern of those linkages. This 
would include State-sponsored/supported/tolerated terrorism. It is also 
possible that in certain areas—as in Afghanistan, Lebanon, Myanmar, 
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etc.—State power is so eroded that the State is incapable of exercising 
effective and continuous control over a given part of its territory. Inter- 
national terrorism which is based there calls for special analysis. Further, 
the role of NGOs and of terrorist organizations, as also that of dealers in 
illicit drugs and arms, also needs to be analysed so as to make clear the 
fastgrowing interrelated network of international terrorism today. 

The most destabilizing among acts of international terrorism are State- 
sponsored/supported/tolerated acts. This is so because it represents the 
highwater mark in the use of terror as an instrument of State policy. 
Though small and medium states are often blamed for pursuing such a 
policy, very often Great Powers too are found to be the major actors; the 
small and medium states act either on their behalf, i.e., as proxy Powers, 
or under their overall protection. Examples of the socalled Afghan mujd- 
hidin (“those engaged in struggle to advance a cause”) or of the Khmer 
Rouge illustrate the linkage of Great and medium Powers in the context of 
the use of violence and even terror perpetrated by nonstate actors in 
pursuance of State policy. Often this support continues even after the 
defeat of a primary adversary like the Soviet Union (in Afghanistan) or the 
United States (in Vietnam). 

Besides, some medium Powers in the South resort on their own to 
sponsoring and supporting the use of indiscriminate violence by nonstate’ 
actors in pursuance of their national policies against their regional adver- 
saries and even against the Great Powers. Following the Islamic Revolution, 
Iran has often been implicated in the violent activities of the Da‘wa Party in 
Iraq, the Hezbollah in Lebanon, the Hamas in Palestine, etc. It would not 
be wrong to say that Iran has taken to terrorist violence in its confrontation 
not only with its regional adversaries but also with the United States, which 
it describes as the Great Satan. Libyan leadership has publicly extended sup- 
port to several nonstate actors that employ terror in areas ranging from 
Ireland to the Philippines. And Pakistan is being accused not only by India 
but also by several Arab-Islamic states of supporting terrorism. 


National Liberation Movement or International Terrorism? 


Very often an attempt is made to seek legitimacy for terrorist acts by 
arguing that they are part of a national liberation movement or civil war. In 
many cases there is nothing “civil” about that type of war. Often those 
indulging in them are not even local civilians but foreign mercenaries and 
saboteurs who want to gain the status of combatants while reserving to 
themselves the freedom to spread terror. Terrorism and partisan activities 
glaringly differ in the types of deeds they entail. Homicidal attacks on 
individuals, armed robberies, hijackings, and the kidnapping of diplomats, 
politicians, and industrialists and holding them hostage are in principle 
criminal offences in all civilized countries. In most cases the country where 
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the offence is committed or the offender’s country of origin or both are 
responsible for its punishment. As has been said, in spite of “the reflected 
glory of partisan warfare to which he is pleased to lay claim, the terrorist is 
basically nothing but a criminal offender in terms of national law”.‘ 

This point becomes all the more clear when we analyse the status of 
terrorists under various conventions that govern the status of combatants 
in war. If country A supports or promotes international terrorism against 
country B, it is tantamount to covert armed intervention by country A 
against country B by using nonstate actors from country A or B or from 
elsewhere. This not only grossly violates the provisions of General Assembly 
Resolution 2131 (XX) of 21 December 1965 but also puts a question mark 
against the status of persons participating in terrorist acts. Are these 
nonstate actors citizens of country B or of country A or aliens and hence 
mercenaries? Are they combatants under international law or criminals 
who are not covered under the laws of war and various conventions dealing 
with that subject? 

Among other things, the combatant status is largely determined by the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention of 12 August 1949 relating to pri- 
soners of war (POWs). Article 4(2) does recognize as combatants members 
of other militias and members of other volunteer corps, including members 
of organized resistance movements, provided they fulfil the following 
conditions: (a) they are commanded by a person responsible for his sub- 
ordinates; (b) they have a fixed, distinctive sign recognizable from a distance; 
(c) they carry arms openly; and (d) they conduct their operations in 
accordance with the laws and customs of war. As terrorists do not fulfil 
these norms, they cannot have the status of combatants and hence the 
privileges admissible under the Geneva Convention of 1949. 

The question of conferring combatant status on freedom fighters even 
when they did not fulfil the. qualifications laid down in the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 was debated at length. The protocols of 1977, which 
were added to the Geneva Convention of 1949 through a General Assembly 
resolution, reflected that change. Article 1 of Protocol II said that the 
protocol would apply to all armed conflict between armed forces and 
dissident armed forces or other organized armed groups which, under 
responsible command, exercise enough control over a part of its territory 
to carry out sustained and concerted military operations and to implement 
this protocol. Although the protocols thus widen the scope of combatant 
status, they nevertheless prescribe certain qualifications: “These qualities 
distinguish a revolutionary force worthy of recognition as a lawful belliger- 
ent from miscellaneous individuals and groups that engage in violence, 
often claiming political, ideological, social, racial, or other goals . . . . they 
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are not deserving of recognition as belligerents under the law of war.” In 
fact Article 1(2) of Protocol II specifies that the protocol “shall not apply to 
situations of internal disturbances and tensions, such as riots, isolated and 
sporadic acts of violence, and other acts of similar nature, as not being 
armed conflict”. 

Some people raised serious objections to Article 44(2) of Protocol I and 
to Part I, Section II, of the protocols of 1977, which indirectly seek to 
grant combatant status to those who claim to be terrorists. However, 
Article 44(3) does provide some safeguards. It says: 


In order to promote the protection of the civilian population from the 
effect of hostilities combatants are obliged to distinguish themselves 
from the civilian population while they are engaged in an attack or in a 
military operation preparatory to an attack. Recognizing, however, that 
there are situations . . . where, owing to the nature of the hostilities, an 
armed combatant cannot so distinguish himself, he shall retain his status 
as a combatant, provided that, in such situations, he carries his arms 
openly (a) during each military engagement; and (5) during such time as 
he is visible to the adversary while he is engaged in a military deployment 
preceding the launching of an attack in which he is to participate.* 


If a group in rebellion wants to claim combatant status, it must, accord- 
ing to Article 96(II) of Protocol I, have a representative declare to the 
Swiss Bundesrat that it would abide by the Geneva Red Cross agreements 
and the protocol in respect of the conflict in question.’ Those who wish to 
claim combatant status as prisoners of war and thereby escape the applica- 
tion of the provisions of municipal laws regarding homicide, wounding and 
maiming, capturing of men and property, arson, etc., should also note that 
they then opt willingly to be the legitimate targets of the adversary’s 
attacks until they themselves become hors de combat or prisoners of war. 

According to some experts, the Geneva Supplementary Protocol! does 
not constitute universally valid international law. It was approved by 
consensus, i.e., without a vote, in the UN General Assembly and has been 
ratified only by a limited number of states.” The United States has not ' 
ratified it. According to it, Article 44(2) seeks to provide combatant status 
to terrorists. An American legal expert comments: “International law has 
been systematically and intentionally fashioned to give special treatment 
to, or to leave unregulated, those activities which are the source of most 
acts of international terror.” 
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Some legal experts have sought to apply the norms of the law of war to 
international terrorism as well by seeking to prohibit certain activities for 
both. There are specific activities that are mala prohibita under the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 as well as the protocols of 1977. These are: attacks on 
civilian population, torture and mistreatment, taking of hostages, terrorism, 
pillage, forced movement of civilians, etc.” What is suggested is that what 
is obligatory for the members of the armed forces should also be obligatory 
for those who claim that status and privilege.” 


Support for International Terrorism 


General opposition to acts of international terrorism and to those who 
indulge in them notwithstanding, support for nonstate actors indulging in 
intentional terrorism comes in several forms—political, economic, and 
material, including weapons. Political support is conditioned by several 
factors which range from clash of ideologies to specific State interests, from 
overt diplomatic support in various international forums to covert support 
by their secret services. In several cases it assumes the shape of “war” 
between the secret services, each supported by a proxy—as, for instance, 
the CLA-ISI and KGB-KHAD confrontation in Afghanistan.“ Although 
the Cold War between the democracies of the West and the Soviet Union 
and the Communist countries of Eastern Europe based on ideology might 
have ended at the level of the Great Powers, one witnesses today a new 
type of cold war between the Arab-Islamic countries led by Iran and Saudi 
Arabia respectively, and inspired by the ambition to dominate the minds of 
Muslims the world over. The present spate of violence in the region 
extending from Algeria to Central Asia can be partly traced to this intra- 
Islamic cold war. Its repercussions are serious even for India, which has a 
very large Muslim population. 

Financial help is of crucial importance for international terrorism. There 
is no doubt that several countries, as well as NGOs, extend financial 
support to terrorist groups. These groups seek to tap alternative financial 
sources so as to acquire greater autonomy in their operations. Hence the 
extortions, bank robberies, smuggling, etc., associated with them. Today 
several terrorist organizations have links with the drug trade in South Asia, 
Southeast Asia, and Latin America. The report (January 1987) prepared 
by the Vienna-based International Narcotics Control Board clearly estab- 
lishes the linkage between illegal drug production and trafficking, illegal 
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arms trade and international terrorism. There are reports that trafficking in 
drugs was ignored if not indirectly encouraged by the Great Powers and 
their proxies in sensitive areas like Afghanistan; so much so that produc- 
tion and trafficking in drugs are themselves the raison d'être of international 
terrorism today. And those who had created and supported them earlier 
find it next to impossible to control them. 

While drug connexions are most destabilizing in the long run, the large- 
scale transfer of sophisticated arms and explosives and the imparting of 
training is the most disturbing facet of international terrorism, especially in 
the South. Four areas where bulk transfers of weapons have taken place 
are Southeast Asia (the Khmer Rouge), South Asia (the Afghan muja- 
hidin), West Asia (various Palestinian groups and the Kurds), and Latin 
America. As far as India is concerned, largescale transfers of sophisticated 
arms, which are normally assigned to infantry units in the armed forces of 
the country, to the socalled mujahidin in Afghanistan are the most destabiliz- 
ing, especially in the Punjab and in Jammu and Kashmir. According to a 
certain source, the CIA provided the Afghan mujahidin with bazookas, 
mortars, mines, etc., worth thirty to fifty million American dollars in 1982 
alone. The value of these arms subsequently increased to $ 600-1,000 
million a year.” Most of these arms, which were of Soviet and East 
European origin, were reportedly transferred from Egypt, payment being 
made by Saudi Arabia. There is poetic justice in the fact that these Afghan 
connexions are now a threat to those very states. Besides the secret service, 
training was also imparted in several private training institutions in the 
West like the one run-by Roy Maia, the Eagle Combat and Body Guard 
School, or the one run by Frank Camper. It is claimed that these training 
establishments did not violate the laws of Canada and the United States. 

International terrorism, and terrorism per se, have generated a great 
deal of debate on the legitimacy of the use of violence (as well as the type 
of violence) in politics. There is no doubt that this kind of use of violence is 
condoned, if not implicitly supported, in several cases both in the North 
and in the South. It is justified on several grounds. It is argued, for 
instance, that it is part of the struggle of the deprived and the oppressed 
(anticolonial/antiimperial/antiracialist movements, struggles for selfdeter- 
mination, etc.). It is also defended on the basis of ideology, religion, and 
ethnicity—as witness the long debates in the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Legal Commission, and various other international forums as well 
as the extensive literature on the subject. 


Legitimacy of the Use of Violence: A Fresh Look 


Use of violence by nonstate actors has acquired a measure of legitimacy in 
the South, especially in the context of the struggle against colonialism, 
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imperialism, racialism, etc. Even the use of violence by the Palestinians has 
been supported on account of the consistent refusal of Israel to concede 
their legitimate demand for statehood in accordance with the UN General 
Assembly resolution on the partition of Palestine. Israel cites that very 
resolution to legitimize its own creation and existence. The African and 
Asian states have, therefore, sought to restrain the efforts of the industrialized 
North to impose a blanket ban on the use of violence. Records of the UN 
debates and the restraining clauses in almost all resolutions condemning 
international terrorism adequately reflect the concern of the African and 
Asian countries. One, however, witnesses a definite shift in the stand of 
several states in the South on the question of extending support to acts of 
violence by nonstate actors. The earlier defence of violence in the context 
of the struggles against colonialism, imperialism, racialism, etc., is no 
longer as unqualified as before. There is in fact a fruitful dialogue in 
progress on the question of Palestine and South Africa. 

There is a new awareness that support for terrorist activity often leads to 
the destabilization of the state concerned if not of the whole region. 
Afghanistan, Cambodia, Lebanon, Myanmar, Tadjikistan, etc., are glaring 
examples of destabilization brought about by terrorist activity. Moreover, 
by glorifying violence and rejecting liberal values, terrorism contributes to 
the erosion of democratic values in society. Over a period it even erodes 
the ideological content and lumpenizes the struggles against colonialism, 
imperialism, racialism, etc. Moreover, the forces which various regimes 
unleash against their adversaries often turn against those very regimes—as 
they have done, for instance, in Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey. Hence 
the perceptible change in the attitude of many states in the South towards 
the question of international terrorism. Hopefully this would help in con- 
taining the intensity and ill effects of terrorism. The question of evolving a 
viable mechanism with which to contain international terrorism still remains 
unanswered, especially in the South. 


Countering International Terrorism 


Sustained efforts are now under way to find ways and means of countering 
international terrorism. As we have already noted, international terrorism 
is State-sponsored or State-supported use of violence made through non- 
state entities or actors, whether individuals, groups, or organizations, to 
further their own narrow State interests vis-d-vis an adversary. There are 
thus three main actors: the target state, the user state, and the nonstate 
entities used as instruments of terror. In the cooperative environment that 
obtains in most of the industrialized North, the target state can take 
countermeasures against nonstate actors with the active support of other 
states under various bilateral and multilateral agreements, conventions, 
and UN resolutions. That helps in limiting the damage that may be caused 
by international terrorism. A noncooperative environment puts serious 
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constraints on that action because of direct or indirect but effective support 
and encouragement to nonstate actors by the user state against the target 
state. 

This is very true of South Asia, where India is the target state and its 
neighbourhood serves as a direct or indirect source of support for inter- 
national terrorism. It is also true of other regions. Some members of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), China, and the United 
States have used the Khmer Rouge against Vietnam; the United States and 
some Arab-Islamic states have used the socalled Afghan (because not all 
of them were Afghans) mujdhidin against the Soviet Union; some Arab 
states have used Arab fedayin not only against Israel and its supporters but 
also against other, even Arab, adversaries; and now members of the 
Hizbullah are being used in Lebanon in the intra-Islamic cold war. These 
illustrate the magnitude and gravity of the terrorist phenomenon in recent 
times. 

The noncooperative environment is the result not only of intrastate 
rivalries but also of certain grey areas that have been left vague on account 
of the diplomatic compromises arrived at during various international 
conventions and organizations, including the United Nations. The vague- 
ness may also be due to the highly subjective interpretations by various 
interested parties not only of international terrorism as a concept but also 
of the legitimacy or otherwise of the use of violence by nonstate actors 
while defining phrases like anticolonialism and antiimperialism, antiracialism, 
selfdetermination, alien rule, etc. 

There is, for instance, the resolution passed by Arab Interior Ministers 
at their eleventh meeting held in Tunis in January 1994. The statement 
issued at the end of the meeting on 5 January 1994 “denounced all forms of 
terrorism and its sources”. At the same time it “condemned Israeli terrorism 
in all its faces [sic] and supported the Arab people’s right for struggle to 
liberate their territories in compliance with international law”. It emphasized 
especially the need to differentiate between terrorism and the right of the 
people to struggle for freedom. It, however, urged the enhancement of 
joint Arab security to deter violence and terrorism as well as the rights and 
properties of Arab citizens.'* While the use of violence or terrorism by the 
Arabs against Israel is thus regarded as legitimate, it is not regarded as 
legitimate when used by Israel against the Arabs. Similar subjectivity of 
approach was manifest in the policy of the United States under President 
Ronald Reagan. US policy then advocated one law for “good” freedom 
fighters combating “evil” regimes like the Contras of Nicaragua, the mujd- 
hidin of Afghanistan, and Jonas Savimbi in Angola; and quite another for 
“evil” insurgents fighting against “good” democratic regimes. The Irish 
Republican Army in Northern Ireland, the Palestine Liberation Organization 
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(PLO) in Israel, and the rebels in El Salvador were in the evil category.” 
The logic of this differentiation was that what was legitimate could be 
supported; what was not legitimate deserved to be suppressed, even brutally. 

In spite of the growing awareness of the threats of international terrorism, 
there is no real and effective desire to cooperate in confronting it—at least 
in the South. In other words, target states continue to face the challenge in 
a noncooperative environment. They will, therefore, have to evolve multiple 
responses to face the challenge of international terrorism in an essentially 
noncooperative environment. These responses may range from a purely 
national approach to international terrorism that might use pacific as well 
as violent means and unilateral action on grounds of selfdefence. These 
responses can be soft, hard or flexible and graduated, depending upon the 
policy and the situation of the country concerned. Israel and the United 
States have publicly opted for a hard policy; others have reserved the right 
to choose an appropriate response as the situation demands. 

These responses are based upon two pillars: antiterrorist operations and 
the policy of counterterrorism. The first seeks to neutralize terrorists and 
their bases in the country largely with the help of the police and paramilitary 
and even military forces and by means of fencing, border patrolling, etc. 
This kind of policy of selfquarantine, almost verging upon the creation of a 
garrison state or a state of siege, is not only grossly inadequate, psychologic- 
ally counterproductive, and economically unsound but also utterly demoral- 
izing for those responsible for the implementation of such a policy. No 
border can ever be effectively sealed. An antiterrorist policy is, therefore, 
supplemented by a policy of counterterrorism—i.e., a policy under which 
the country concerned seeks to eradicate the causes that are primarily 
responsible for terrorism, be they social, economic, or political. 

Antiterrorist activity is relatively easy in the industrialized North as the 
countries there have evolved the necessary mechanisms over the years to 
monitor what each and every individual does on its territory or even 
abroad. This should but does not earn them the title of police states. Many 
countries in the South, especially in South Asia, are not able to carry out 
that kind of monitoring because of very large populations, vast areas, low 
level of State infrastructure, etc. And when these states try to pursue 
antiterrorist activity, they invariably find themselves committing violations 
of human rights. In the face of international terrorism we find more and 
more countries in the South evolving or trying to evolve mechanisms for 
monitoring the activities of their nationals—as in the North. Terrorism 
may thus end up creating strong police states in the South as well. 

Since the roots of international terrorism are outside the boundaries of 
the target state, that state can never fully eradicate international terrorism 
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by pursuing a purely national policy. Al that it can do is to contain it within 
its own boundaries. In that process it may greatly suffer socially and 
economically. It may also be attacked for violations of human rights even 
by its own nationals. The real battle against international terrorism, there- 
fore, has to be waged necessarily at the international level. ` 

How should a country deal with the support that comes from across its 
boundaries for international terrorism? In other words, how should it deter 
the supporters and sponsors of international terrorism? 

Antiterrorist operations beyond the boundaries of a country have to be 
analyzed under two heads: the targets of countermeasures and the degree 
and intensity of the means adopted to deter terrorist activity. The primary 
target of the aggrieved party is of course the nonstate actor, but finally it 
could as well be the user state because ultimately its territorial integrity and 
sovereignty might come under attack. Some states like Israel target the 
individuals allegedly responsible for an act irrespective of the place where 
they happen to be. According to reports, Israeli counterterrorist groups 
identified and individually liquidated those Palestinians who were said to 
be responsible for the attack on Israeli members at the Munich Olympics in 
September 1972. 


Deterrence and International Terrorism 


The concept of deterrence depends upon the basic understanding that the 
one who is to be deterred does not do what is not to be done, i.e., not to 
cross the limit. If that limit is crossed or that act is done, it means that 
deterrence has failed. Hence deterrence ends where action begins. A great 
deal of literature is available on the theme of deterrence which deals with 
threats from conventional war as well as nuclear war. Nevertheless it is true 
that the concept of deterrence in the context of international terrorism has 
not received adequate attention. 

If deterrence in its broadest sense means persuading an opponent not to 
initiate a specific action because the perceived benefits do not justify the 
estimated cost and risks,” then who sets the limit? What are its signals and 
how are they conveyed, so that not only does the party that is the target of 
deterrence clearly understand them but also all others who may be interested 
in the matter? 

Terrorism is useful so long as it does not become counterproductive in 
strategic and political terms. As a rule of thumb, the state sponsors of 
terrorism remain below the threshold of punishment set by the states 
against which terrorism is directed. In this sense it is the target countries of 
State-sponsored terrorism which must determine the scope and form of this 
kind of warfare by their response or the lack of it.” The levels of escalation 
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of terrorism and the response to terrorism are thus determined mainly by 
two actors, the sponsor and the target, with terrorists acting as the instru- 
ments of the sponsoring state. Not only terrorists but also the sponsoring 
state ought thus to be logically the object of deterrence: “If you raise the 
cost, you do something that eventually acts as a deterrent. That is the 
primary objective.”” i 

Deterrence can be punitive, i.e., based upon punishment; or it can be 
based upon the concept of denial, i.e., upon the idea that the opponent 
should not be allowed to succeed in attaining the goal he desires. It is the 
punitive form of deterrence which is most commonly used—although in the 
theory of nuclear deterrence it is combined with denial of the objective. In 
the context of conventional war, deterrence is the function of the capability 
to deny an aggressor the battlefield objectives with the help of conventional 
forces. One cannot, however, apply that framework to proxy wars or State- 
sponsored international terrorism because of the difficulty of defining 
“battlefield objectives” and “conventional forces” precisely. Although, 
thus, this facet of conventional deterrence might become relevant in the 
final analysis when a proxy war turns into a conventional war, one will have 
to seek to evolve a framework of deterrence by taking into account a broad 
spectrum of challenges and graduated responses, as well as the threshold of 
deterrence at each stage till it is upgraded to the stage of conventional war 
or even nuclear confrontation. The cost-benefit ratio thus becomes one of 
the important inputs in the evolution of a framework of deterrence. 

Besides, one has to take into account the domestic factor. In many 
sponsor states, international terrorism has a domestic base and is closely 
linked to the rivalry for power among the political élite. In any society the 
primary political objective is determined by the basic question of assuming 
power, or of remaining in power, in the context of the ongoing intrastate 
struggle for power. The regime in power is thus forced to take into account 
the domestic factor both while posing the deterrence and while evaluating 
the deterrence that the adversary can pose. The following formulations 
also govern the responses: 


If I am deterred, I might lose power. 

If I confront, I strengthen my legitimacy. 

If I gain militarily, I gain politically. 

If I lose militarily, I still can justify it by claiming rhetorically that 
“national” honour has not been surrendered easily, and there is some 
chance of survival of the regime or its return to power in future. 


These formulations are especially true if the regime in power is weak and is 
threatened by a strong opposition. Such a regime, when faced with an 
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external as well as an internal threat, often gives priority to the internal 
threat to its power. To that extent it is under greater pressure. It might 
even take irrational decisions that a strong regime would avoid taking. 
The function of deterrence is to convince not only the regime in power 
but also its domestic adversaries of the futility of continued confron- 
tation. 

Since international terrorism is different from conventional war per se, 
deterrence cannot be based purely upon military considerations or military- 
related capability.-Other, non-military factors also affect deterrence. These 
factors include probable reactions of allies and adversaries, aspects of 
international law, reactions in forums like the United Nations, and the 
likely effect upon the economy and upon regime stability. Sociopolitical 
factors like ethnicity and religion too influence the question of deterrence. 
It is thus very difficult, if not impossible, to evolve a theory of deterrence 
capable of universal application in the context of international terrorism. 
Deterrence has to be evolved and evaluated in each specific situation at 
any given time in a given bilateral or multilateral environment. 

Deterrence and related threats can, in the context of international ter- 
rorism, be evaluated in a wide spectrum ranging from the application of 
purely domestic laws to the use of pacific means and finally to the use of 
force. Some states have passed laws designed to deter terrorists. Israel has 
declared the PLO a terrorist organization. It passed a law in August 1986 
banning meetings between citizens of Israel and members of the PLO. 
Violation of that law could lead to a 3-year sentence. In March 1987 four 
Israelis were tried for meeting some members of the PLO in Romania. The 
United States passed in 1986 a law called the Specter Terrorist Prevention 
Acts Abroad against United States Nationals. Under this law the US 
Government could seek extradition of those that had terrorized American 
citizens abroad, and prosecute them. To cite a specific use of this law the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation arrested Fawaz Younis, who was implicated 
in the hijacking of a Jordanian airliner in 1985 and then holding American 
citizens as hostages. Younis was arrested in international waters and sub- 
sequently tried. Commenting upon the event, Senator David Boren, Chair- 
man of the US Intelligence Committee, said on 16 September 1987: “By 
this action, the United States has made a very important point: that 
terrorists are not beyond the reach of the law and that the United States 
will be very persistent in pursuing them and bringing them to justice.” He 
claimed that the action had real deterrent value.” As mentioned earlier, 
the practice of the Israelis is not to arrest but to “target” those whom they 
regard as terrorists. 

Some authorities have recommended nonmilitary sanctions among other 
things to deter states which support international terrorism. The United 
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States has imposed sanctions against Cuba, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Syria, South 
Yemen, etc.: “Operationally, it restricted all forms of foreign assistance, 
Eximbank and OPIC financing, arms sales, commercial exports and imports, 
trade preferences, air transportations, etc.”” President Reagan’s National 
Emergency Declaration of January 1986 prohibited virtually every kind of 
economic transaction with Libya and froze all such Libyan assets as were 
subject to US jurisdiction. The United States also strengthened sanctions 
against Syria in 1986-87 and tightened exports to Iran in 1988. For the most ' 
part these were unilateral US actions. International support and cooper- 
ation was extremely modest. Sanctions imposed by the European Com- 
munity were much more narrow and almost ineffective. 

Some writers have advocated quiet diplomacy besides the use of legal, 
economic, and social measures. Quiet diplomacy is the first option at the 
less coercive end of the spectrum. It is suggested that there is always room 
for more creative diplomacy.” Professor John F. Murphy even lays down 
the gradual scale of escalation from quiet diplomacy to public protest by as 
large a number of states as possible, to discussion in the United Nations 
and other international forums, and even to arbitration and adjudication. 
The United States approached the International Court of Justice in the 
Iranian hostage crisis. According to Professor Murphy, relatively little 
attention has been paid to the requirement under the Charter to exhaust 
all peaceful means of settling disputes between states. Also, Article 27 of 
the UN Charter provides that if other peaceful means of resolving disputes 
do not succeed, parties to a dispute shall refer it to the Security Council. 
Says Murphy: “Disputes over terrorism, to my knowledge, have seldom 
been referred to the Security Council.”™ 

Paul Bremer III, who was deeply involved with the antiterrorist move- 
ment in the United States, says that there is serious doubt that pacific 
means alone would be effective enough. Yet they did prove useful in 
certain cases—especially against Syria and to some extent even against 
Libya. Following trials of terrorists in London and West Berlin that proved 
the involvement of Syria, Britain broke off diplomatic relations with Syria. 
The United States withdrew its Ambassador. The Federal Republic of 
Germany stopped its developmental aid. The European Community 
announced a series of economic, political, diplomatic, and security-related 
measures against Syria.” Diplomatic and economic measures did have 
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some effect. In summer of 1986 West European Governments expelled 
more than a hundred socalled Libyan diplomats and business men.* 

Credible threat and possible use of armed force is the final stage in the 
escalation of measures against international terrorism. Many experts have 
cautioned against this option. According to a certain expert, the military 
solution should be tried only in the last resort. It should be reserved for use 
where the offending state or regime is already relatively isolated.” 

There are also other strong legal and political reasons for not using the 
military option. First, it involves risks: innocent people are likely to get 
killed. Those who retaliate are sure to be blamed for creating a new, 
dangerous situation. This has been the fate of the Israelis, for instance, 
who for a long time combined covert action with “surgical” air strikes 
(which on occasions hit the wrong targets). It was also the fate of the US air 
strike against Libya in April 1986: 


Those who retaliate will be termed attackers, and there will be a great 
deal of handwringing and dire warning. No government will lightly take 
such a course of action. It will only do so if it has good reason to believe 
that the alternative—refraining from counteraction—would have fateful 
consequences, and if public opinion at home is so strongly in favour of 
retaliation that it cannot safely be ignored.” 


The tendency is thus to wait and see. 

Let us suppose that a target state opts for the use of military force against 
international terrorism and risks violating the territorial integrity and 
national sovereignty of other states. Would its action be legal and legitimate? 
As usual this question has raised a good deal of controversy. Interestingly 
both those who oppose such action by the target state and those who 
support it have woven their arguments around aggression. Those who 
oppose the action, use Article 2(4) of the UN Charter and the main thrust 
of the UN General Assembly’s resolution on the definition of aggression. 
Those who seek to legitimize the use of armed force against international 
terrorism argue that it is a form of covert armed intervention amounting to 
aggression and that the target state has, therefore, every legal right to take 
effective countermeasures. Action against the sponsoring state is justified on 
the ground that it is acting as the principal in the transaction and that the 
terrorists are merely agents: “The state is initiating the terrorist acts that 
would otherwise not have taken place .. . . A state in that position is the 
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primary wrongdoer.”” In ordering an embargo on Libya in January 1986, 
the US President said: “By providing material support to terrorist groups 
which attack US citizens, Libya has engaged in armed aggression . . . just 
as if it had used its own armed force.”” 

Some experts have sought to apply the law of claims to State-sponsored/ 
supported/tolerated international terrorism, saying that the law forbids 
states to permit their territory to be used as a base for armed bands of 
whatever nature to operate on the territory of another state.” 

One need not even quote the law of claims in this regard: the various 
conventions and resolutions defining aggression, nonaggression pacts, 
friendly relations declarations, etc., expressly prohibit activity by armed 
gangs, groups, irregulars, or mercenaries operating in one state to hurt or 
harm the interests of another state. 

In the interwar period, the London Convention of 3 July 1933 prohibited 
such activity under Article II(5) and in the Annex to Article III.” So did 
the Saadabad Pact or the Treaty of Nonaggression signed by Afghanistan, 
Iran, Iraq, and Turkey on 8 July 1937 in Tehran (Article 7).” 

In the period since the Second World War, not only Article 2(4) of the 
UN Charter but also GA Resolution 2625 (XXV) of 1970 (often termed 
the Friendly Relations Declaration) and GA Resolution 3314 (XXIX) of 
1974 (which defines aggression) forbid such activity. Under Article 3 (g) of 
GA Resolution 3314 (XXIX) of 1974 no state can send armed bands, 
groups, irregulars, or mercenaries to carry out acts of armed force against 
another state. Article 7 of that resolution (dealing with the use of force in 
achieving selfdetermination) too does not permit it. The operative paragraph 
of Article 7 underlines the fact that one can seek and receive support only 
in accordance with the Principles of the UN Charter and in conformity with 
the Friendly Relations Declaration.“ No provision of the UN Charter can 
be stretched to indicate or imply support for international terrorism. 


Right of Selfdefence 


If State-sponsored terrorism is covert armed intervention amounting to 
aggression under the various conventions and resolutions mentioned above, 
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how does the target state justify its exercise of the last option, viz., the use of 
armed force, in the light of the UN Charter? Article 51 of the UN Charter 
explicitly says that every Member of the UN Charter has the inherent right 
of individual or collective selfdefence in the face of an armed attack. Such 
an attack, however, has to be reported immediately to the Security Council. 
It can even be argued that antiterrorist measures, even on the territory of 
another state, do not amount to loss of territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state. Occupying territory or politically subjugating 
the other state is not the intention of the affected state in taking antiterrorist 
measures. 

Experts differ on the terms that may be used in this context. Since 
sanctions can be authorized only by the United Nations and reprisals or 
preemptive attacks exceed the norms laid down under the UN Charter, 
irrespective of the fact that some states have carried them out, antiterrorist 
action is generally termed selfdefence measures, selfhelp, or counter- 
measures.” 

It needs to be underlined that modern international law and even the 
rules of warfare as they now obtain are inadequate to cope with the new 
mode of conflict. Terrorist groups per se are not as vulnerable as nations 
are. They have no security responsibility to any civilian population, and 
they are, therefore, less vulnerable to threats of largescale retaliation. On 
the other hand, when a Government decides to take direct military action 
against a terrorist group abroad, it may be judged guilty of aggression, and 
it may have to bear the burden of any international condemnation or of 
sanctions that might follow such condemnation: “The established system of 
diplomacy and the rules of war tend to be asymmetrical here. A state is at a 
disadvantage, not because it breaks the rules—so do the terrorists—but 
simply because it is a state.”™ 

This asymmetry can be corrected to some extent if the equation is shifted 
away from the terrorists and the target state and focused on the relation- 
ship between the sponsoring state and the target state. Increasingly there is 
such a shift in the equation: more and more states are being branded 
responsible for international terrorism. There are several cases of selfhelp 
or countermeasures against international terrorism. No affected state has 
gone to the United Nations to complain of breach of Article 2(4) of the 
Charter. Which means that the practice of selfhelp and countermeasures 


has gained increasing acceptance, if not legality, in State policy. 
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Unilateral Remedies: An Analysis of Countermeasures (Dobbs Ferry, NY, 1984), p. xviii. 

* Carlton and Schserf, eds, n. 3, p. 27. 
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Conclusion 


There is need to realize the threat posed by international terrorism to 
peace and security and to evolve ways and means of containing proxy wars 
lest they lead to real war. This area of research is neglected because of the 
focus on the socalled “acts of terrorism” and, at best, on nonstate actors, 
rather than on states or regimes that sponsor and support international 
terrorism. No mechanism has been evolved so far either to neutralize the 
threat of terrorism through pacific means of conflict resolution or through 
effective UN action under Chapter VII of the UN Charter; for it does 
represent a threat to peace in the conventional sense. In the absence of any 
means of securing redress the target state is left with no option but to escalate 
the conflict to the level where it becomes counterproductive to those who 
sponsor international terrorism, be they states or nonstate actors. 


May 1995 


Bilateral Cooperation in Containing Terrorism: 
Extradition Arrangements 


V.S. MANI 





This article is an attempt to portray the institution of extradition as a 
method of bilateral cooperation in the administration of criminal justice 
and to examine the recent extradition treaty between Britain and India as 
an example of the bilateral cooperation between those two countries in 
containing terrorism. i 


Institution of Extradition 


Under international law a sovereign state exercises its authority over 
people and things on the basis of four generally accepted principles—viz., 
territoriality, nationality, the protective principle, and universality. The 
principle of territoriality recognizes exercise of authority by a state within 
its territorial jurisdiction. Territory is indeed the physical basis of a state; 
and the jurisdiction of a state thereon is exclusive and absolute subject of 
course to certain special rules of international law (such as those relating to 
human rights and the international obligations undertaken by it). The 
principle of nationality recognizes exercise of authority by a state in respect 
of its organic linkage with its nationals and other permanent residents. 
Usually this linkage is described as the linkage of nationality. The third 
principle—viz., the protective principle—justifies exercise of authority by 
a state in order to protect vital aspects of its political and economic 
systems. Finally, in line with the universality principle, a state exercises 
authority to enforce international criminal law—which is still in, a very 
rudimentary form—against alleged offenders of that law. Offences under 
this law include piracy, genocide, and war crimes. 

The above principles sometimes give rise to overlapping claims of juris- 
diction. For instance, the process of commission of an offence in a state 
may commence on the territory of a foreign state and/or involve a foreign 
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national operating outside its territorial limits, thus making it possible for 
more than one state to advance jurisdictional claims by virtue of both the 
territoriality principle and the protective principle. In line with the nation- 
ality principle, a state may claim jurisdiction over a national for allegedly 
committing offences in a foreign country; the foreign country concerned 
too may seek to exercise jurisdiction over that person the offences 
allegedly committed within the limits of its territory. The universality 
principle vests all members of the international community with authority 
to exercise jurisdiction regardless of the applicability of the other three 
principles. 

One would have thought that the territoriality principle, and the nation- 
ality principle, would be reliable bases for the exercise of jurisdiction by a 
state. The most important advantage in accepting territorial jurisdiction is 
that it facilitates collection of the necessary evidence in respect of an 
alleged offence. Also, usually, there is the presence of the alleged offender 
in the state concerned. However, international law does not recognize any 
order of priority among these various competing jurisdictional claims. 
Nevertheless it has evolved the institution of extradition which a state may 
press into service in situations of competing jurisdictional claims. In fact 
extradition facilitates cooperation between states in the administration of 
criminal justice even where there are no competing jurisdictional claims. 

States have also from time immemorial expelled or deported undesirable 
people, usually foreigners, as a method of solving some of the problems of 
administration of criminal justice. Certainly there are differences between 
extradition and deportation. Deportation is usually a unilateral act; extra- 
dition is bilateral. Deportation does not necessarily entail judicial proceed- 
ings, whether before or after the act of deportation. Extradition involves 
three judicial proceedings. The first takes place before extradition and in 
the state requesting extradition; another, i.e., extradition proper in the 
state requested to extradite the alleged offender; and the third, subsequently, 
i.e., subsequent to extradition, in the state requesting extradition. 

Extradition involves formal rendition or handing over of an alleged 
offender by one state to another so that he may be dealt with according to 
the criminal law of the latter state. Under customary law no state has any 
obligation to extradite a man or woman to another state although it is not 
precluded from extraditing him or her either on a voluntary basis or on the 
basis of reciprocity. Since extradition implies removal of an offender or an 
alleged offender from one sovereign jurisdiction to another with the con- 
sent of the former, any forcible or clandestine removal of an alleged 
offender from one country by another without the former’s consent amounts 
to impermissible intervention. The dandestine removal of Adolf Eichmann 
from Argentina by Israeli agents thus rightly drew the condemnation of the 
United Nations Security Council in 1961. Similarly the international com- 
munity did not take kindly to the forcible removal of General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega Morena from Panama in 1990, and to the abduction of a 
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Mexican national, Humberto Alvarez-Machain, in 1992, to stand trial in 
the United States according to US laws although the American judiciary 
supported the actions in spite of the numerous violations of international 
law they constituted. 

The present framework for cooperation between countries in the matter 
of facilitating administration of criminal justice by allowing rendition by 
one country of those accused of offences to another to face the due process 
of law consists chiefly of a large number of bilateral treaties of extradition 
often supported by domestic extradition enactments. This practice is largely a 
phenomenon of the period since the eighteenth century. In the absence of 
such treaty undertakings, there is no obligation on the part of a state to 
extradite an alleged offender to another state. In fact, at least till the 1970s, 
a state had the discretion to decide whether or not to extradite an alleged 
offender even where extradition was governed by a bilateral treaty. Most 
traditional extradition treaties contained a clause usually referred to as the 
political offences exception. While most extradition treaties facilitate the 
extradition of those alleged to have committed “common crimes” usually 
defined in the treaty itself (known as extradition offences or extraditable 
crimes), they did not make the extradition of political offenders obligatory. 
If a state was asked to extradite any person it had the discretion to define a 
political offence. We shall return to the concept of political offences later 
in this article in the context of the Indo-British Extradition Treaty, 1992. 

Associated with the concept of political offence is the problem of 
political asylum. At the conceptual level of international human rights 
law, the right to political asylum of an individual fleeing his country to 
escape persecution has not become operational in terms of a correspond- 
ing duty on the part of the state concerned to grant asylum. Yet every state 
has the discretion to grant asylum to a foreign national or to a Stateless 
person. When a state identifies a non-national as a political offender in 
respect of another state requesting his extradition, it may also decide, as 
the next step, to grant him political asylum. 

The political offences clause in the extradition treaties has rendered 
most of them generally ineffective in facilitating extradition of those accused 
of terrorism, particularly in cases where the state from which extradition is 
sought is sympathetic to the cause espoused by the terrorists concerned, or 
considers that cause to be of political nature. However, the gross violations 
of human rights of the innocent civilians involved in acts of terrorism have 
recently led to certain legal developments aimed at strengthening inter- 
national cooperation among states in combating terrorism, as also at curbing 
the discretion of states in deciding whether or not to grant extradition in 
accordance with an extradition treaty. At least three developments may be 
noted here. 

First, the international community has endeavoured to grapple with 
specific types of acts of international terrorism. These include terrorist acts 
against civil aviation, maritime transport, and offshore installations, as also 


+ 
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the making of plastic explosives. International organizations such as the 
International Civil Aviation Organization and the International Maritime 
Organization have played commendable roles in evolving these international 
legal instruments. Most of these legal instruments provide for an obligation 
on the part of a State party to exercise its jurisdiction in respect of an 
alleged offender found within its jurisdiction even if it is not inclined to 
extradite him. Second, at the regional level the European Community has 
adopted a convention specifically on international terrorism which has 
sharpened this obligation further and turned it into a more definite 
obligation to extradite-or-prosecute. Finally, some of the bilateral extradi- 
tion treaties signed since 1970 have set a new trend by clarifying offences 
which would not be considered political and have thus drastically limited 
the discretion of a state to reject a request for extradition. 

These developments indicate the emergence of three principal features 
of the modern extradition law, at least in selected fields: (a) obligation on 
the part of a state to exercise jurisdiction to prosecute or to extradite; (b) 
obligation on the part of a state to assist in such exercise of jurisdiction by 
another state with any evidence it may have in its possession or control; 
and (c) drastic limitation, if not elimination, of the political offences clause 
even in bilateral extradition treaties. 

Where there are extradition treaties, these, coupled with domestic legis- 
lation, usually lay down the procedure for extradition. The procedure is set 
in motion by a formal request for extradition. A state requesting extradition 
must comply with three cardinal principles. First, the offence for which 
extradition is requested must be envisaged under the treaty. Second, this 
offence must be a criminal offence in both countries. Third, there must be a 
prima facie case established against the person whose extradition is being 
sought. Added to these essential conditions are the human rights requirements 
that the person to be extradited must be assured of a fair trial and that, upon 
extradition, he can only be tried for the offence for which his extradition 
has been requested (the rule of speciality). 

The practice of extradition relates usually to rendition by a state of a 
non-national to the requesting state, although there are a few instances 
where a state has extradited even a national to another state. Many recent 
extradition treaties aimed at promoting bilateral cooperation to curb ter- 
rorism do not restrict extradition to non-nationals of the requested state. 

The recent Lockerbie episode has proved to be remarkable in that a 
country’s rights under international law, particularly under a multilateral 
treaty (the Montréal Convention of 1971 for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Acts against the Safety of Civil Aviation) could be brought to naught by an 
international organ like the Security Council of the United Nations at the 
prodding of the mightiest Power on earth by a serious abuse of the Council’s 
powers in the matter of maintenance of international peace and security. Here 
we have at least two most striking things. First, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, both party to the Montréal Convention of 1971 along with 
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Libya, refused to give Libya all the evidence they claimed to have in their 
possession to facilitate prosecution of the alleged offenders. Libya was 
entitled to receive that evidence. Second, their demand (which subsequently 
merged with that of the Security Council) that Libya surrender two of its 
nationals they accuse of causing a PAN AM aircraft blow-up and simultan- 
eously pay compensation for all the losses resulting from the incident 
smacked of disregard of due process of law. Indeed it was tantamount to a 
prejudgement of the case. 


Indo-British Extradition Treaty, 1992 


An important feature of modern terrorist activity is that there are linkages 
between various terrorist groups the world over. These linkages take the 
form of transfrontier financial, armament, and other material support for 
one another. This has persuaded states to go in for stronger extradition 
treaty relations. There are three important areas of bilateral cooperation 
here: (a) tightening up of the rule of prosecution or extradition; (b) 
bilateral assistance with a view to facilitating prosecution of those accused 
of terrorist acts; and (c) bilateral assistance in tracking down and seizing 
the sources of financial and material support for transfrontier terrorism. 
The first two aspects are already accepted in varying forms .entailing 
different levels of obligation through multilateral treaties such as the 
Hague Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft 
(1970), the Montréal Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
against the Safety of Civil Aviation (1971), the Protocol of 1988 to the 
Montréal Convention of 1971, the Convention against the Taking of 
Hostages (1979), and the Rome Convention for the Suppression of Un- 
lawful Acts against the Safety of Maritime Navigation (1988). The third 
aspect of bilateral cooperation is expected to be covered by the Indo- 
British agreement on reciprocal seizure of assets of terrorists and drug- 
traffickers, which is still in the process of being brought into effect, as a 
companion agreement to the Indo-British Extradition Agreement of 1992. 

The Indo-British Extradition Treaty was signed in 1992 and ratified on 
15 November 1993. This treaty was negotiated and drafted with a view to 
containing terrorist activity in India by elements based in the United 
Kingdom. It was easy to evolve a broad agreement as both parties had 
borne the brunt of acts of terrorism, particularly those directed against 
innocent men and women. The Preamble of the treaty itself gives two 
reasons for the treaty: 


Desiring to make more effective the cooperation of the two countries in 
the suppression of crime by making further provision for the reciprocal 
extradition of offenders; 


Recognizing that concrete steps are necessary to combat terrorism; ... . 
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This is tantamount to admitting that the extradition arrangements in 
force till then had not been good enough, particularly for the purpose of 
containment of terrorism. 

The Indo-British Treaty encompasses, through its 23 articles, a broad 
gamut of matters bearing upon extradition of people. We propose to 
highlight four principal features of the treaty here. 


Offences Covered by the Treaty 


An extradition offence under the treaty is an offence for which the minimum 
punishment is jail for at least one year.' The offence need not be a criminal 
offence. It may relate to taxation or revenue; it may even be of “purely 
fiscal character”.? This expansion of an extradition offence to include 
usually non-criminal, fiscal offences is an innovation. 

The offence need not have been committed on the territory of the state 
requesting extradition. It could have been committed even in a third state 
by a national of the state requesting extradition.’ ; 

What is material is not just the place of commission of an offence or the 
nationality of the man or woman allegedly involved. Even if an offence is 
committed wholly or partly within the territory of the state that has been 
requested to extradite the offender, extradition is available if the conduct 
of the prisoner and its actual or intended effects amount to the commission 
of an extradition offence on the territory of the state requesting extradition.‘ 
In other words, it is the cumulative effect, actual or intended, of a piece of 
offending conduct, not so much the place where such conduct has been 
shown, is what is material in determining a request for extradition. 


The Political Offences Exception 


A typical political offences exception clause in an extradition treaty would 
provide that extradition shall not be granted if “the offence is regarded by 
the requested party as one of a political character or if the person sought 
proves that the request for his extradition has, in fact, been made with a 
view to trying or punishing him for an offence of a political character” .5 In 
line with the practice of the Commonwealth the Indo-British Extradition 
Treaty states the traditional formulation of the political offences exception 


! See Article 2(1) of the Indo-British Treaty, published m the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
(New Delhi: Government of India), no 458, 30 December 1993. 

2 Article 2(2), ibid 

? Article 1(3), ibid 

* Article 3, ibid. 

3 Article 6(4) of the Extradition Treaty, 1963, concluded between Israel and the United 
States of America, United States Treaty Series, vol. 14 (1963), p. 1707. 
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thus: “Extradition may be refused if the offence of which it is requested is 
an offence of a political character.”* 

The concept of political offences exception to extradition of criminals 
and of others accused of crime was for the first time incorporated in the 
Franco-Belgian Extradition Treaty of 1834. The practice later gained 
wider acceptance over a period of time. The origin of this practice is usually 
traced to the need to protect the liberal ideas that inspired the French 
Revolution and which continued to challenge monarchies and despotic 
forms of government. Ironically, however, the concept is now often con- 
fronted by democratic societies as a justification for political terrorism. 

In practice, terms such as “political offences”, and “offences of political 
character” have elicited a broad spectrum of definitions, depending upon 
the motive of the offender, the effect of the offence, the identity of the 
victim, the purpose of the offence, and the immediate circumstance of a 
political conflict whether amounting to a law-and-order situation or a state 
of siege. In other words, there is no agreement yet among national courts 
dealing with extradition requests on the criteria for determining the 
political character of an offence. When the International Court of Justice 
(ICJ) sought to define it in terms of imminence of danger to the person 
involved (justifying grant of diplomatic asylum in the Latin American 
context),’ the Latin American countries decided to recognize the broad 
discretion of an asylum-giving state to determine unilaterally whether and 
under what circumstances the conduct of an asylum-seeking person would 
constitute a political offence.‘ 

Francis Déak cites three British cases highlighting the differing judicial 
interpretations of the term a “political offence” or “offence of political 
character”.’ In In re Castioni a British court defined a political offence as 
an act “done in furtherance of, [or] done with the intention of assistance, as 
a sort of overt act in the course of acting in a poli litical matter, a political 
rising, or a dispute between two parties in a State”. In In re Meunier the 
court said: “There must be two or more parties in the State, each seeking 
to impose the Government of their choice on the other.”" In Re Kolczynski et 
al., a recent case, the court extended the meaning of a political offence to 
include not only the political object of overthrow of a Government, but 


* Article 5(1) of the Indo-British Treaty, n. 1. 

7 See Asylum case, in ICJ Reports, 1950, pp. 266, 274, 282-83, and 284. 

2 Inter-American Convention on Diplomatic Asytum, Caracas, 28 March 1954. Organiz- 
ation of American States Treaty Series, no. 18, Been’ oman See Hees oe): 
vol. 161 (1954), p. 570. 

? Francis Deak, “Organs of States in Their External Relations: Immunities and Privileges 
of State Organs and of the State”, in Max Sorensen, ed., A Manual of International Law 
(London, 1968), p. 523. 

* (1891) 1 QB 149, at p. 156. Cited in Sorensen, n. 9, p. 523. 

4 (1894) 2 QB 415, at p. 419. Cited m Sorensen, n. 9, p. 523. 
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also the object of avoiding political persecution or prosecution for political 
deviation.” 

In the Inacio de Palma case, a case settled in 1967, the Court of Appeal 
in Paris rejected a Portuguese request for the extradition of a Portuguese 
national who had taken refuge in France after committing a bank robbery 
in Portugal, saying that on the basis of evidence, the facts alleged in the 
Portuguese warrant of arrest, “although of especial seriousness, were 
linked to political activity, had in fact been committed for a political motive 
and uniquely for a political motive”. It thus applied the political offences 
clause of the Franco-Portuguese Extradition Treaty of 1854.” 

On the other hand there are cases in which the judiciary had restrictively 
interpreted the political offences exception, probably inweighed against 
- acts of political terrorism committed in the years since the Second World 
War. Thus L. Oppenheim says that English courts are reluctant to question 
the good faith of a request for extradition or doubt the possibility of the 
state requesting extradition not complying with the rule of speciality.“ In 
Re Government of India and Mubarak Ali Ahmed involving a request for 
extradition for an offence of forgery, a British court refused to look into 
the allegation that the case had political implications or that the prisoner 
would not get fair trial if extradited.“ In the Teja case the court rejected 
the contention that the case was political. It explained that just because a 
person was the subject of an acute political controversy in the state request- 
ing extradition, he could not claim that his punishment was being sought 
necessarily on account of his political views." 

In line with the same trend the US Court of Appeals (7th Circuit) in Ziyad 
Abu Eain v. Peter Wilkes, US Marshal for the Northern District of Illinois in 
1981 said: ; 


The reason that the bombing was not “incidental to” the conflict does 
not lie in the motivation of the act, since, for purposes of extradition, 
motivation is not itself determinative of the political character of any 
given act... . The exception does not make a random bombing intended 
to result in the cold-blooded murder of civilians incidental to a purpose 
of toppling a government, absent [sic] a direct link between the perpetrator, 
a political organization’s political goals, and the specific act. Rather, the 
indiscriminate bombing of a civilian populace is not recognized as a 
protected political act even when the larger “political” objective of the 


2 (1955) 1 All England Reports 31. Cited in Sorensen, n. 9, p. 523. 

D See International and Comparative Law Quarterly (London), vol. 18 (1969), p. 230. 

” L, Oppenheim, Internattonal Law: A Treatise, vol. 1, Sir Robert Jennings and Sir Arthur 
Watts, eds (London, 1992), p. 965. 

9 (1952) 1 All England Reports, 1060. Cited in Oppenheim, n. 14, p. 966. 

* R. v. Governor of Pentonville Prison, ex parte Teja, in (1971), 2 QB 274, at pp. 288-9. 
Cited in Oppenheim, n. 14, p. 966. 
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person who sets off the bomb may be to eliminate the civilian popula- 
tion of a country. Otherwise, isolated acts of social violence undertaken 
for personal reasons would be protected simply because they occurred 
during a time of political upheaval, a result we think the political 
offences exception was not meant to produce.” 


Taking into account the above history of the political offences exception 
and particularly the vagaries of the judicial process, the Indo-British Treaty 
has sought to take the sting off that clause by identifying a number of specific 
offences which “shall not be regarded as offences of a political character”. 
These offences are: 


e offences under the Hague Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Seizure of Aircraft, 1970; 

e offences under the Montréal Convention for the Suppression of Un- 
lawful Acts against the Safety of Civil Aviation, 1971; 

e offences under the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Crimes against Internationally Protected Persons, including Diplo- 
matic Agents, 1973; 

e offences under the Convention against the Taking of Hostages, 1979; 
serious criminal offences such as murder, manslaughter, assault, causing 
bodily injury, grievous hurt, “causing of an explosion likely to en- 
danger life or cause serious damage to property”, making or possession 
of an explosive substance with criminal intent, possession of fire arms 
or ammunition with criminal intent or with intent to resist arrest, 
damaging property with criminal intent or with reckless disregard of 
another’s life, kidnapping, abduction, false imprisonment or unlawful 
detention, taking of a hostage, “any other offence relating to terrorism 
which at the time of the request is, under the law of the requested 
party, not to be regarded as an offence of a political character”, and 
any attempt, or conspiracy, to commit any of the above offences or 
abetment in such attempt, conspiracy or commission. 


A formidable list of exceptions indeed! However, it apparently takes 
care of a broad spectrum of terrorist activity. Offences other than these 
enumerated exceptions—as, for instance, sedition, inciting national or 


T See 641 Federal Reporter, 2nd series, 504.81 (1981), reprinted in International Legal 
Materials (Washington, DC), vol. 21 (1982), pp. 342-55. See especially pp. 353-4. The case 
arose from an Israeli request for the extradition of one Eain accused of setting a bomb on 14 May 
1979 that exploded during the afternoon ın a crowded market place in the city of Tiberias killing 
two young boys and maiming or otherwise injuring thirty other people at the tme of a youth 
rally. Esin claimed that the act was committed to further the political objectives of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

E See Section 5(2) of the treaty, n. 1. 
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social disaffection, religious or ethnic intolerance, and other criminal law 
offences not enumerated above, as also taxation and fiscal and revenue 
offences—will be subjected to the “vagaries of the judicial process” to 
determine their political character at any point of time and each judicial 
determination is likely to vary with the Chancellor’s foot, if past history is 
any guide! 

The upshot of the above, however, is that the Indo-British Treaty keeps 
most typical terrorist acts out of reach of the unruly phantom of political 
offences exception. Quite possibly these provisions of the Indo-British 
Treaty are influenced by other anti-terrorist international instruments such 
as the European Convention for the Suppression of Terrorism, 1977. 

Yet it may be rather premature to conclude that the phantom of political 
offences exception has at last been laid to rest. The phantom might remain 
dormant under some of the international instruments such as the Conven- 
tion against the Taking of Hostages, 1979. Article 12 of the Anti-Hostages 
Convention provides that where the humanitarian laws of armed conflict 
apply, the Anti-Hostages Convention shall not apply. And “armed conflict” 
and alien occupation and against racist regimes in the exercise of their right 
of selfdetermination”. In the face of such exceptions made in some of the 
antiterrorist international instruments, one can by no means tell how long 
the phantom will stay dormant! 


Extradite or Prosecute 


One of the legal techniques recently evolved to combat terrorism and to 
ensure that a terrorist does not go unpunished is to impose on a state a 
clearcut obligation to prosecute the culprit, should it decide not to extradite 
him. This is what the Indo-British Treaty does. The incorporation of the 
obligation to extradite or prosecute in the treaty is accomplished in three 
ways which are mutually reinforcing. Article 8 of the treaty states the 
central principle: if a party which has been requested to extradite a person 
refuses to extradite him, it shall submit the case to its competent authorities to 
consider prosecution. And if these authorities decide not to prosecute, the 
request for extradition must be reconsidered. This obligation to reconsider 
the extradition request is novel. 

Secondly, to facilitate prosecution of an offence in case of refusal to 
extradite, the Indo-British Treaty requires both India and Britain to in- 
corporate in their respective domestic laws all the offences enumerated in 
Article 5 of the treaty, such that an offence committed in either country 
would simultaneously be taken to be an offence under the laws of the other 
country.” In fact this innovation may have a double advantage. First, it 
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would enable a state which refuses to extradite to prosecute. Second, the 
courts of either party would be slow to make use of the political offences 
exception in view of their own domestic law. Third, the treaty lists the 
grounds on which a request for extradition may be refused (Article 9). 
These are: (a) there is proof of ulterior motive of the state requesting 
extradition—that it intends to prosecute or punish the prisoner on account 
of his race, religion, nationality, or political opinions; (b) there is proof of 
possible prejudice at trial or punishment after extradition on account of 
these grounds; (c) there is proof of injustice or oppression resulting from 
extradition as the offence involved is of a trivial nature or much time has 
passed since the offence was allegedly committed or there is apparent lack 
of good faith in the charging of offence; (d) the offence involved is not an 
offence under general criminal law, but a military offence; (e) offence for 
which a prisoner has been convicted is a sentence of less than four months; 
and (f) an offence of which the prisoner concerned has already been 
acquitted or convicted once. The treaty thus enumerates grounds of refusal, 
seeking thereby to restrict or inhibit the scope for refusal to extradite. This 
may help in the revitalization of the otherwise-weak political offences 
exception by permitting subjectivity in the appreciation of the evidence 
regarding any ulterior motive or malafides of the state requesting extradi- 
tion on account of a prisoner’s race, religion, nationality, or political 
opinions. 


Mutual Assistance in Extradition and Prosecution Proceedings 


The Indo-British Treaty provides for mutual assistance at least in three 
important respects. First, under Article 19, it contains a general provision 
whereby each state “shall, to the extent permitted by its law, afford the 
other the widest measure of mutual assistance in criminal matters in 
connexion with the offence for which extradition has been requested”. 
Second, when a request is granted, Article 18 stipulates that the state that 
has been requested to extradite an offender shall, “upon request and so far 
as its law allows”, deliver to the state requesting such extradition “articles 
(including sums of money) which may serve as proof or evidence of the 
offence”. The handing over of such articles would of course be without 
prejudice to the rights of any person in respect of them. These two 
provisions would no doubt go a long way in assisting prosecution of 
to the provisional arrest of the person to be extradited, on the application 
of the state requesting extradition, even as that state decides to make a 
request for extradition. This provision in Article 12 seeks to ensure the 
cooperation of the state that is about to be requested to extradite the 
offender in preventing his possible escape from that state in the interval. 
The arrest takes place even before the formal request is yet to be received. 
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Beyond these principal features, the Indo-British Treaty contains pro- 
visions for the extradition of nationals of the state that has been requested 
to extradite alleged offenders;” postponement of the surrender of fugitives 
pending completion of legal formalities;” extradition procedures; the rule 
of speciality (i.e., the rule that a person extradited shall be prosecuted by 
the state requesting extradition only for the offence he has been extradited 
for or for any lesser offence as disclosed by the facts during the extradition 
proceedings or for any other offence Tor which the state tequested to 
extradite him may consent);” evidence;™ competing requests;* capital 
punishment;* surrender;” documents and expenses; territorial application;” 
and ratification end termination.” 


Companion Agreement to Seize Assets of Terrorists and Drug-Rummers 


It is reported that along with the extradition treaty, India and Britain have 
signed an agreement to seize the assets of terrorists and drug-runners on a 

i basis." This agreement is still pending ratification. It envisages 
forfeiture of funds and other assets of any individual or organization 
involved in terrorism or drug-trafficking in either country. It seeks to 
facilitate execution in one country of the orders of the courts of the other. 
It also provides for searches and seizures on the premises of suspect 
individuals and organizations in accordance with the law. It, however, 
underscores the need for strong evidence to support all the reciprocal 
actions that it envisages. 

The Indo-British Extradition Treaty and the companion agreement for 
reciprocal seizure of assets of suspected terrorists and drug-traffickers are 
indeed trail-blazers in promoting bilateral cooperation in containing inter- 
national terrorism. The proof of the pudding is, however, in the eating. Let 
us hope that the two countries would show equal promptness in implement- 
ing the agreements as occasion may demand. 


May 1995 


> Article 4, n. 1. 
a Article 10, n. 1. 
2 Article 11, n. 1. 
3 Article 13, n. 1. The reference to “any other offence” with the consent of the state 


>» Articies 21 and 22, n. 1. 
* Article 23, n. 1. 
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As we enter the twentyfirst century we find the societal canvas on organized 
criminality emerging with a nefarious blend of several subsurface activities. 
Widespread regions in the world are caught up in a process of rapid 
weaponization of society with the proliferation of small arms and minor 
weapons. An illicit drugs industry has spread its tentacles over international 
linkages. International terrorism has grown stronger, having diversified 
into narcoterrorism. And the attention of insurgent groups has increasingly 
` turned to drugs and smuggling networks. 

A holistic appraisal of such a multidimensional scourge is best under- 
taken by a focused study of the affected regions to test the correctness of 
our empirical observations. We, therefore, conducted a sample macro- 
survey of three major drug centres: in (a) Afghanistan and Pakistan; (b) 
Colombia; and (c) Myanmar. 

It must, however, be said that the parameters of each of the subsurface 
activities are interwoven in the evolutionary pattern of the various societies 
so as to enable us to arrive at an enlightened understanding of the subject. 


Afghanistan and Pakistan 


The Golden Crescent consisting of Afghanistan, Iran, and Pakistan is 
identified as the most active and the largest producer of illicit poppy and 
heroin in the whole world. Till the late 1970s it was largely a well-contained 
industry rooted in the societal patterns of the region nurtured over several 
centuries. Its present character, however, is derived from the happenings 
of the last two decades during which an inordinate weaponization of the 
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narcoterrorism. There are terrorist linkages spanning continents in which 
the core of a once-insurgent movement has drifted towards a capital- 
intensive drug industry. 

The year 1979 is truly a benchmark for several fundamental changes. 

With the advent of the Khomeini regime in Iran in February 1979, the 
Government there banned all forms of narcotics production: “The execution 
of some drug barons etc. led to the flight of narcotics dealers from Iran. 
Most of them shifted their business to Pakistan and Afghanistan.”! Poppy 
production in the Helmand Valley in Afghanistan was strengthened. The 
old smuggling routes between the Makran coast, Karachi, and the Gulf 
countries were revived. 

The Afghan—Pakistani border extending for nearly 2,500 kilometres is 
extremely porous. Since the late 1970s there has been a good deal of 
transborder smuggling and drug trade. Cultivation of poppy in most of the 
regions of Afghanistan and western Pakistan has received a fresh impetus 
with the crackdown on, and closure of, poppy cultivation in Turkey. It is as 
if a vacuum had been filled. 

In 1979 the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. To oust the Soviets a 
multinational combine led by the United States decided to extend covert 
military support for the mujdhidin (“those engaged in struggle to advance a 
cause”) of Afghanistan. The die was cast when this combine selected 
Pakistan as a conduit for arms. It not only nominated the Inter Services 
Intelligence (ISI) of Pakistan to function as the apparatus for the distribu- 
tion of aid but also took on the task of identifying the beneficiaries of aid. 

Arms for insurgents were to be ingested into Afghanistan through societies 
and cultures whose life cycles and prosperity depended very largely on the 
illicit poppy trade. The insurgents had already made enormous financial 
gain on account of the trade so they felt they had a great stake in the 
preservation and continuance of the trade. Any clandestine activity which 
relied on the demands of regional support had to take place with the 
connivance and active support of the landlords who ruled the blossoming 
drug empires. 

The choice and selection of weapons was kept confined to the small arms 
variety to fulfil the requirements of an insurgent war. The weaponry was 
designed to meet the requirements of guerrilla warfare.” It was inevitable 
that a fair share of the weapons should find their way into private armouries. 
Also, it was clear that it was impossible to retrieve the arsenal at a future 
date. 


! Ruchita Beri, “Poppy Politics: Focus on Pakistan”, Strategic Analysis (New Delhi), 
November 1993. 
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In this atmosphere of policy bewilderment, arms worth six billion dollars 
are “assessed to have been pumped in by the United States and Saudi 
Arabia alone”.’ The most sophisticated small arms and minor weapons 
reached the drug-associated, fractious mujdhidin groups after the usual 
“rake-off” in Pakistani military depots. This profligacy by the Superpowers is 
bound to leave a permanent mark not only on Afghanistan and Pakistan 
but also on the Indian subcontinent as a whole as “nobody could check 
whether the arms were delivered to those mujahidin warlords who ran entire 
regions of a heroin-based economy”.‘ 

The mutually supportive phenomena of drugs and weapons were bound 
to make a devastating impact on the region. According to Oliver Roy, 
every ablebodied man in Afghanistan was some way or other “armed and 
useful only for running drugs”.* Soon civil war engulfed Afghan society. 

This civil war is still on. Factions owing allegiance to the President and 
the Prime Minister are at war with each other. Stockpiles of arms are being 
used for settling personal scores. Riots have erupted owing to food shortages 
as the traditional cultivation of foodgrains has declined alarmingly. Poppy 
has emerged as the staple crop in the granaries of Afghanistan. 

Gun-running or pushing weapons into a neighbouring region especially 
to foment uprisings has dangerous consequences for the donor countries; 
for those weapons inevitably fall into the hands of their own rebels and 
terminal groups. The magnitude of the backlash hinges on the manner in 
which weapons are transferred, the quantities of weapons transferred, and 
the kinds of people to whom weapons have been transferred. Pakistan’s 
example is illustrative of the damage inflicted by an out-of-control weapon- 
ization in the neighbourhood. 

Darra Adam Khel, in the heart of Pakistani territory, is a centre for 
arms-trafficking: “As the main conduit for weapons and supplies to the 
mujdhidin, Pakistan has become an important arms trader; Darra is central 
to this informal—and highly efficient—arms network.” The town plays 
host to most important drug barons of the area who live in fully armed and 
fortified compounds, protected by Kalashnikov rifles, recoilless guns and 
antiaircraft weapons. One of the leaders of the Afridi tribe, a major figure 
in smuggling enterprises, raised a fully armed tribal army of 20,000 soldiers 
to force the Government’s hand. He was able to close the infamous Landi 
Kotal bazar for a whole week.’ 


+ Report by the Bakhtar Information Agency, Kabul, 5 January 1992. 

* Ahmed Rashid, in The Herald (Karachi), April 1990. 

* Oliver Roy, “The Lessons of the Soviet/Afghan War”, (London: Institute of Strategic 
Studies), Adelphi peper no. 259, summer 1991. 

* Cait Murphy, “Darra: A Hello to Arms”, Asian Wall Street Journa! (Hong Kong), 18 
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According to senior police officials, the North-West Frontier Province 
alone has more than half-a-million Kalashnikov rifles. These embolden the 
drug mafias to maintain entire armies. There is doubt about the capacity of 
paramilitary forces to take on the mafia armies in an encounter—without 
the support of the Army. 

Several urban centres in Pakistan—Karachi being the most significant— 
are in peril owing to the spread of weapons. The war between the Muh§jir 
Qaumi Movement (MQM) and the regime—which has proved to be a 
mutually destructive war in Karachi—has acquired a political hue and has 
served to draw a curtain over wars over drugs. It would be recalled that 
drug-runners demonstrated their firepower when, within fortyeight hours 
of a joint military and police raid in December 1985, nearly 200 people 
were killed in revenge for the antidrugs campaign. 

The phenomenon of transnational terrorism in Pakistan is mired in the 
drugs-and-weapons syndrome. Though not suitably corroborated, instances 
of Tamil rebel groups couriering drugs in exchange for weapons are definitely 
on record. A Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) report entitled “Heroin in 
Pakistan” states as follows: 


Heroin gangs operate in every major city and many towns. Increasingly 
political groups use heroin to fund themselves and buy arms. In Jhang 
City, for example, both the Shia-based Tehrik-i-Nifaz-i-Figh-i-Jafariya 
(TNFJ) and the militant Sunni Anjuman-i-Sipah-i-Sabah (ASS) are 

killing each other over control of [the] heroin trade... . 
[Haji Iqbal Baig] became known as the king of [the] Indian route. This 
made him a player in the murky world of intelligence, terrorism, and 
arms smuggling." 


Under Iqbal Baig’s tutelage Sikh terrorists became the mules in the cross- 
border heroin trade, carrying ‘heroin to India in return for money and 
weapons. Similarly, Chaudhry Shaukat Ali Bhatti of the Arain Mafia 
brokered an arms deal worth US $375,000 between the arms merchants 
based in Darra Adam Khel and Sikh terrorists. The Kashmiri syndicate of 
Lahore is said to have linkages in Jammu and Kashmir which the ISI is 
exploiting. Of much greater concern is the emergence of linkages between 
terrorists and religious extremists—as witness the bombing of the Trade 
Center in New York. Similar activities are on in Egypt, the Philippines, the 
Sudan, Thailand, etc. 


Colombia 


The proliferation of sophisticated weapons (small arms in our context) 
among nonstate actors and the nexus between traditional insurgents and 
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drug-traffickers are significant features of the drug problem in Colombia. 
At the root of this problem is the heavy weaponization of Colombian 
society. 

The use of violence has now been endemic to the Colombian lifestyle for 
a long period. In the observation of many, it is much older than the cocaine 
trade itself. Take, for instance, the war of a thousand days which character- 
ized civil strife and which convulsed the country between 1899 and 1902. 
An armed conflict simmered around liberal conservative politics between 
1948 and 1966 (La Violencia). Internecine battles between the warring 
groups consumed more than two hundred thousand lives. The genie of 
modern political violence is to be traced to the darker period of La 
Violencia in the 1980s, when guerrilla armies surfaced in Colombian society. 
Among the four main guerrilla armies, the FARC (Fuerzas Armadas 
Revilucionaries de Colombia) and the M-19 (Moviemento 19 de April) 
merit close scrutiny. 

The FARC has grown out of the selfdefence squads which flourished 
during the period of La Violencia. Initially promoted by the Liberal Party 
in the 1950s to protect its members from political and economic harassment, it 
is grounded in Leftist ideology. According to a report, 


self-defense groups gained official sanction in 1988 with passage of Law 
88. Under the provisions of this law, defense groups could and did 
receive weapons directly from the Colombian Army. Moreover, the law 
allowed the army to train units of civilians in counterinsurgency oper- 
ations to assist in returning conflict areas to conditions of normalcy. 
More often than not, weapons were transferred with little or no counter- 
insurgency training taking place. All Colombians not subject to other 
military obligations were potential counterinsurgency trainees, such 
that, over time, significant portions of the population received access to 
military weaponry.’ 


Over a period, the influential drug industry has transformed the well- 
armed selfdefence units into death squads. In a highly capital-generating 
industry, the hired gun, with a sophistication matching that of the State 
armed forces and other competitors, has become a crucial factor in the 
protection and promotion of the drug trade: “An alliance between the self- 
defence squads and the drug lords soon formed based on their mutual 
opposition to guer{rfila politics and their desire to protect [their] respective 
economic interests.”” It is only in 1989 that the Colombian Government 
revoked the longstanding legal provision that allowed the Army to transfer 
arms directly to selfdefence units. (Many of these, it is feared, were 
actually death squads.) 


’ Kevin Jack Riley, “The Implications of Colombian Drug Industry, and Death Squad 
Political Violence for US Counter Narcotics Policy”, Rand Note No-N-3605-USDP, 1993. 
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More recently, extremely well-financed drug cartels, commonly referred 
to as narcos, have taken not only to trafficking in illegal drugs, but also to 
terrorism. Further, we have also witnessed the rise of equally well-armed 
Rightwing paramilitary group, commonly known as paras. Many of them 
were originally formed under the auspices of the Colombian armed forces. 
They are financed by narcos and are dedicated to fighting guerrillas and 
murdering their civilian sympathizers. ° 

The radical M-19 movement is one of many Leftist guerrilla armies 
formed as a cult movement on the basis of the philosophy of Che Guevara, 
who has had an all-pervading influence in Latin America. There are 
reports, though not seriously corroborated, that the Cuban and Libyan 
regimes had provided it with formidable materials and resources support 
in the form of weapons, etc. The guerrilla groups extract taxes from drug- 
traffickers for producing drugs in rural areas. Commandeering of death 
squads by the cartels and the emergence of paras are part of the effort to 
counter Leftist guerrilla pressure. 

In the conflict between fully armed warring groups, the armies of drug 
barons and the guerrillas, Colombians killed one another at an annual rate 
of 66 per 100,000 in 1990. The Medelin Cartel, for example, recorded more 
than fifty murders a day at an implied annual rate of about 250 homicides 
per 100,000 residents. If we consider only the men killed, murder surpasses 
all forms of natural death.” 

This highly complex and internecine nature of the conflict has fuelled an 
everincreasing, thirsty demand for light weapons. Almost all violent deaths 
in Colombia are due to the use of small arms and light weapons. Studies 
show that “over 80 per cent of the killings in large urban centers were 
committed with firearms and that close to 90 per cent were at short range, 
less than 1 meter, where light arms are most lethal”.” There are over. 
100,000 private security guards armed with powerful small arms. It is in 
“this context of widespread gun use that diverse outlawed organized nonstate 
armed groups flourish” and increase the demand for weapons.” 

There are at least a million firearms legally held by private citizens in 
addition to those held by the security forces. Estimates of illegal ones run 
as high as five million. Colombia has a small, State-owned arms industry, 
named INDUMIL, which can barely feed the military and the police. Its 
dynamite production had to be stopped to avoid the dynamite produced 
being siphoned off into the black market for use by terrorists. Colombia 
has been for several years the number one recipient of US military assist- 
ance in Latin America. It received military aid worth $320 million between 
1989 and 1992. Although this aid was provided to enable Colombia to 
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combat drugs, close to 75 per cent of it was expended in combating 
guerrillas. Standard issue rifles are mainly German-made G3s and Israeli- 
made Galls. The infantry uses US-made M-14 rifles, M-60 light machine 
guns, and 40 mm. grenades. The police carry 38 caliber pistols, Galil 
rifles, and Uzi submachine guns. ` 

The gun contro! policies of the Colombian Government have come in for 
some criticism. It has been pointed out, for instance, that the “extremely 
lenient practices of easily grantifig gun permits to private citizens has led to 
greater proliferation, that curiously include automatic and semi-automatic 
weapons that are supposedly for exclusive use of the security forces, but 
are unexplainably given permits as well”." 

The illegal market is the most dynamic component of the arms trade in 
Colombia. Guerrillas are the oldest and the most experienced in arms 
contraband. Their arsenals include rockets, mortars, antipersonnel mines, 
and bazookas. They have found easy access to the unexhausted supply of 
arms pumped into Central America through the last decade, with contacts 
in the vast black markets in E] Salvador, Nicaragua, and possibly Panama. 
A buge shipment of various light weapons produced in Portugal and meant 
for the FARC was captured in 1991. This exposed the linkages in the 
international arms trade. What is of great significance is that guerrilla 
groups and drug cartels (which also have international linkages) have the 

“added advantage of having far greater financial leeway for new investments 
[in arms trade] than the government”.” 

Billions of narcodollars have been assimilated into the Colombian illegal 
economy in the past decade since that country emerged as the world’s 
biggest exporter of cocaine. The US Drug Enforcement Agency estimates 
the money being laundered yearly at $20 billion. Under these highly 
asymmetric conditions no regime in Colombia can undertake the process of 
governance. 


Myanmar 


Myanmar is the most vibrant constituent of the drug trade in Southeast 
Asia: it forms part of the famous Golden Triangle along with Laos and 
Thailand. 

The booming opium trade in the Golden Triangle is largely ETTE by 
the Mong Tai Army (MTA), otherwise known as the Homong Rebels. 
Operating from out of a landlocked enclave in Myanmar and encircled by 
China, Laos, and Thailand, the MTA is an extremely potent force. The 
nucleus of this rebel group was laid in the 1970s by Khun Sa, a homeguard 
turned brigand, who first set up an armed band. The bordering states 
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overlooked the nefarious activities of the group, known as the United Shan 
Army (USA), in order to enlist its support in the effort to counter Com- 
munist insurgency. Khun Sa established his credentials over the years as a 
Shan independence leader by merging his group in the Tai Revolutionary 
Council of Shan resistance. This was how the MTA was born, and this was 
how the warlord acquired legitimacy for his trade. Under his supervision, 
the MTA has grown into a force of 20,000 combatants now—in less than a 
decade. 

According to the Far Eastern Economic Review, Khun Sa commands the 
strongest private army in Myanmar today.“ The armouries include several 
Kalashnikov variants made in China and Russia, and M-18 assault rifles 
obtained from Singapore and the United States, as well as bazookas, 
grenade-launchers, light and medium machine guns, 50-calibre antiaircraft 
guns, mortars, and recoilless rifles. Recently some Soviet-made shoulder- 
fired SAM-7s have been added to this inventory. Back in 1989, a covert 
shipment destined for the private army originated in Romania. Valued at 
US $8 million, it consisted of six SA-7 SAM launchers, with 24 missiles, 
5,000 AK-47 assault rifles, 3,000 RPG-2 launchers with rockets, 10,000 
grenades for US-made M-70 grenade-launchers, and several thousand 
rounds of ammunition.” 

Under strong American pressures, the Myanmarese Army deployed 
three divisions in the campaign against Khun Sa and his rebel army. This 
must have been a timeconsuming operation but one capable of bringing 
under control the most dominant player in the production and export of 
heroin from the Golden Triangle. There are other narcotic gangs too in the 
region which are gaining in strength. The vacuum is likely to be filled by 
the Sim and Wa groups (which were deeply involved in the Turf war). 

The radical mix of drugs and insurgent terrorism is a cause of anxiety for 
neighbouring Thailand as well. Strike aircraft of the Royal Thai Air Force 
have been put into operation—but with great circumspection as the drug- 
runners are reported to be protecting themselves with Soviet SA-7 SAMs.“ 

What is of grave significance is that the potent combine of drugs and 
insurgent terrorism has received extremely tolerant treatment at the hands 
of both the Myanmarese authorities and American State Department officials 
in the past. The reason for this tolerant treatment is the paramount need to 
keep the borders with the People’s Republic of China under effective 
control. To that extent the Taiwanese origins of drug barons are extremely 
useful. No wonder that under these conditions the area under opium 
cultivation in Myanmar grew from 142,700 hectares in 1989 to 165,800 


* Bertil Lintner, “Opium War”, Fer Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 20 January 
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hectares in 1993. Opium cultivation in Laos and Thailand during the same 
period declined. 


Conchision 


In the maze of several strands of criminal activity, the paradigm which 
clearly emerges is that an inordinate weaponization of societies has enabled 
the drug industry to acquire its present gargantuan proportions. Simply 
put, the “weapons for drugs” syndrome has played the key role. The 
multinational spread of terrorism is principally narco-supported and narco- 
oriented. In its totality the combined onslaught of the scourge is likely to 
have a deleterious effect on the management of modern State systems and 
in their sustained development. As a sequel, the security of nations, 
regions, and societies is going to be seriously jeopardized. 
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Pakistan is dangerously weakened today on account of internal schisms. It 
is beset with all manner of conflicts—ethnic and sectarian. The major 
threat is from internal violence arising from ethnic and religious differences. 
Right from its inception Pakistan has failed to establish a modus vivendi 
among its ethnically diverse people. When Bangladesh came into being in 
1971, it was felt that Pakistan had become a more cohesive and better- 
integrated State. However, the ethnic rivalries which split Pakistan in 1971 
and which flared up again in Baluchistan in the mid-1970s have now 
reemerged in the province of Sind, endangering the very survival of Benazir 
Bhutto’s regime and weakening the Pakistani State itself perceptibly. 

Pakistan has always found the task of nationbuilding more difficult than 
most other newly independent countries. Each province of the country 
represents a distinct ethnic group which had a quasi-sovereign status before 
the British conquest. Further, the provinces differ greatly in size, population, 
resources, level of social development, and proximity to power. Then there 
is the task of creating a viable national identity. The ruling élite have never 
shown any inclination to accommodate the regional and political claims of 
the different ethnic groups within a flexible federal framework. 

When Pakistan was carved out of the Indian subcontinent in 1947, it was 
claimed that the bond of religion would supersede all other bonds— 
regional, linguistic, and cultural, Soon, however, it became clear that the 
bond of religion was not strong enough for the purpose. Even today Islam 
has failed to integrate various ethnic groups into one nation and help in the 
emergence of a strong, unified Pakistan. The creation of Bangladesh proved 
in particular that the integrative influence of Islam was not potent enough 
to achieve national cohesiveness. 

Pakistan was founded by Western-educated leaders. The Pakistan 
movement was based on the common Islamic identity of the people. 
However, Islam had never been institutionalized as a revolutionary State 
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doctrine. On the contrary it engendered fundamentalist forces. Successive 
regimes in Pakistan sought to promote Islamic symbols as sources of 
national integration. These, however, failed to further national integration 
and to ensure the emergence of a national identity.' 

Besides, Islam is not monolithic in Pakistan; for there is a substantial 
Shirl minority (about 15 per cent to 20 per cent of the population).? During 
the 19808 Islamic parties dominated Pakistan’s public life. The regime of 
Ziaul Haq, in particular, witnessed an emphatic use of Islam to legitimize 
his military regime and unite the fragile nation state. The debate on what 
form the Islamic State of Pakistan should assume has been going on among 
theologians and scholars since its inception. There is no denying that 
Islamization has aggravated sectarian strife in Pakistan. Ziaul Haq’s 
attempts in particular to impose a Sunni interpretation of the Sharf‘a 
alienated the Shi‘i community.’ In 1983 Ziaul Haq made the payment of 
zakat (“alms tax”) compulsory and attempted to have the contributions 
collected systematically. This was unacceptable to the ShI‘is. There were 
demonstrations in Karachi and riots in Baluchistan and the Punjab. There 
were attacks on the ShI‘is by extremist Sunni elements. Some Sunni wlamd‘ 
(“professional theologians and legalists of Islam”) even demanded that 
Pakistan be declared a Sunni State so as to restrict the public performance 
of Shit religious ritual. 

The problem of national integration has its roots in the fact that in 
none of the major provinces which form part of Pakistan was there 
deeprooted support for the creation of Pakistan during British rule. 
There was a contradiction between the League’s two-nation theory—which 
asserted that the Hindus and the Muslims of the subcontinent constituted 
two different civilizations and two separate nations, and the resolution 
passed by the All-India Muslim League in 1940 at its session in Lahore— 
which demanded that two independent states should be constituted for the 
Muslims of the subcontinent from out of the northeastern and northwestern 
areas of the subcontinent, suggesting that the Indian Muslims constituted 
not just one nation but two.‘ The concept of Pakistan and its ideological 


1! For details sec Freeland Abbot, Islam and Pakistan (Ithaca, NY, 1968), pp. 60-83; and 
Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan (Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA, 1963), 
pp. 135-42, 
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South Asia (Westwood, MA, 1990). 
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basis are thus ill-defined. To forge a feeling of national solidarity in such an 
atomistic group of adherents of Islam, already riven by economic, linguistic, 
and cultural differences, is difficult, if not impossible.* Urdu, which is the 
official language of Pakistan, is not commonly used by urban-educated 
Pathans, who pride themselves on the fact that their language, Pushto, is 
the oldest regional language in Baluchistan'and in the northwest frontier 
areas. Indeed the people of Pathan Baluchistan and Sind regard Urdu as an 
alien language. Urdu has thus served only to alienate non-Urdu linguistic 
groups. There is a movement afoot to promote regional languages. This 
has gained strength especially in Baluchistan, the North West Frontier 
Province, and Sind. 

As mentioned earlier, there is no consensus or agreement about the 
form of Islam to be introduced in Pakistan. Each group stands by its own 
interpretation of Islam and emphasizes the doctrinal, sectional, and linguis- 
tic differences separating it from other groups. 

Owing to sectarian differences conditions in Pakistan have deteriorated 
continually. Ethnic conflicts have intensified in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century in particular. 

The present political crisis and mayhem in Karachi and the endless 
violence there have shocked the whole country. In the face of the deepen- 
ing crisis large sections of people have started questioning even the viability of 
Pakistan. Although the centre of gravity of sectarian conflicts has so far 
been the Punjab, the violence in Karachi is complicated by the escalation 
of sectarian killings in the metropolis. Sectarian violence has indeed 
assumed frightening dimensions in Pakistan in the past few years. Even 
registered incidents of such violence in terms of people wounded and 
killed and other casualties in 1993-95 are far too many for anybody’s 
comfort. The official figures stand at a staggering 205 incidents, with 76 
persons killed and 496 injured between January 1993 and August 1994. 
The tally in the Punjab alone—scene of the worst sectarian clashes between 
1989 and 1994—is 862 incidents. Over 200 people were killed in these 
incidents and as many as 1,029 people injured. 

The two main sects at loggerheads are the ShI'ls and the Deobandis. 
Their political platforms are called the Tehrik Figh Jafariya (TFJ) and the 
Sipah-i Sabah-i Pakistan (SSP) respectively. Strife between the two has 
been bitter and involves high-technology weapons, calculated strategies, . 
and guerrilla warfare. The recent escalation in violence is due undoubtedly 
to Ziaul Haq, who in his anxiety to strengthen and legitimize his rule, 
divided the country on ethnic and sectarian lines. It was during his regime 
that khatibs (“those in charge of organizing prayers and sermons”) of 
important mosques were deliberately replaced by Deobandis. He even 


> Ayesha Jalal, The State of Martial Rule: The Origins of Pakistan’s Political Economy of 
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created rifts among different sects—as between the Sunni-Barelvis and the 
Deobandis. He formed a council called the Islamic Ideological Council 
with a view to appeasing the ularnd‘. However, it was clear that if patronage 
was extended to any one particular sect, it would stir up resentment among 
the clergy belonging to other sects. The trouble started when Ziaul Hag 
started enacting laws on religious matters in the name of Islamization. This 
led to the formation of the Tehrik Nifaz Firaqah Jafariya (TNFJ) under the 
leadership of Mufti Hussain and Allama Syed Mohammad Rizvi during a 
protest gathering held at Bhakkar on 12-13 April 1979. Later, on 6 July 
1980, Mufti Hussain led a demonstration in Islamabad to protest against 
the zakāt ordinance promulgated by Ziaul Haq. 

There was unrest among the Deobandis too over the religious practices 
of the Shf‘is, especially on account of the latter’s blatant tabarrd (i.e., the 
practice of cursing those Companions of the Prophet who were said to be 
inimical to Prophet Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law and the fourth 
Caliph of Islam, Ali). Of course it never went beyond petty encounters at 
the village level where the mullahs (“clerics”) blasted one another through 
loudspeakers. Thanks to Ziaul Haq’s patronage, Maulana Haq Nawaz 
Jhangvi launched a new party of his own called the Anjuman-i Sipah-i 
Sabah-i Pakistan (ASSP), now known as the SSP. The party now enjoys 
enough power to call the shots both at the Centre and in the Punjab. It has a 
presence in all major cities in the country. It is one of the most organized 
parties, with strong bases in Bahawalpur, Chiniot, Jhang, Okara, Sargodha, 
Sheikhupura, Sialkot, etc. It is said to have received assistance in its early 
days from the Government of Pakistan’s Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI). 
It has representation in Islamabad, where its most aggressive leader is. 
Maulana Azam Tariq, who has been elected from Jhang. It also has a 
Parliamentary Secretary and an adviser to the Chief Minister of the Punjab. 

The TNFJ too is well equipped to meet the challenges posed by the rapid 
growth of the SSP. It carries on its activities under the banner of TFJ. It has 
its own sidewinders in the form of Sipah-i Muhammad, a relatively new 
militant faction and the Imamia Students’ Organization (ISO). 

Being a minority, the ShI‘ls have organized themselves well. Indeed they 
„are better organized than any other sect as they feel that their very 
existence is threatened. They seem to be ready to take on any threat by 
rearranging the cadres of their various religious organizations. As for their 
political clout, they won eight of the twentysix seats in the Northern Area 
Council in the elections held in February 1995. This has given their voice 
some weight. They supported the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) in the 
elections held in 1988. The TFJ alleges that they are being victimized by 
the Government of Mian Manzoor Ahmed Wattoo, which, according to 
them, is a mere tool in the hands of the SSP. 

The Sipah-i Muhammad has recently come to the fore. Allama Ghulam 
Raza Naqvi heads the group as Sadar (“President”). Members of this party 
have vowed that they would not tolerate any attack on Imam Mahdi by the 
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SSP leadership. It is alleged that they have also stockpiled sophisticated 
arms. Their base is located at Thokorniazbeg. 

The struggle of the various sectarian parties for supremacy intensified in 
1994. They made frequent attacks on rival mosques and -raised slogans 
against one another. Addressing the gathering at the funeral of Maulana 
Mateeur Rahman Qasmi, Maulana Ziaur Rahman Farooqi went so far as 
to say that he would not accept any unarmed member into his party. In 
Karachi, some miscreants stormed a mosque killing several people, includ- 
ing Imam Qazi Saeedur Rahman. Young maulvis (“religious scholars”) 
were chanting anti-ShiT slogans like “Kafir Shřī Kafir” according to a 
report filed by the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), London. 

It is indeed ironical that Muslims of different sects are killing one 
another in a country where the leaders and the people never tire of 
proclaiming that Pakistan is a Muslim country created for the specific 
purpose of protecting Islam. Is sectarianism the inevitable upshot of the 
manner in which Ziaul Haq used religion to perpetuate his military rule 
through Islamization? There are some more pertinent questions which call 
for answers. The deleterious effects of this growing sectarian conflict need 
to be analysed in a larger perspective. What is the contribution of the war 
in Afghanistan to this phenomenon? How do the maulvis manage to play 
such a leading role in the affairs of Pakistan when they do not have any 
electoral clout at all for justifying their present importance? Are there any 
economic factors responsible for this phenomenon? What part have Iran 
and Saudi Arabia played in terms of funding and indoctrination? Have the 
institutions of zakdt and ushr (“tithe”) increased the political and religious 
stature of the clergy? What is the role of the din! madrasds (“religious 
seminaries”) in indoctrinating children besides providing military cadre to 
the clergy? 

Among the external factors which have widened the cleavage between 
the Sunnis and the Shits and brought matters to a head, mention must be 
made of the Islamic Revolution in Iran, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
the war between Iran and Iraq, and the process of Islamization in Afghan- 
istan. The war in Afghanistan itself provides an opportunity for funda- 
mentalists all over the Muslim world to send their cadres for a jihdd (“holy 
war”) in that war-torn country. Pakistan serves as a conduit for conveying 
US supplies to the mujdhidin (“those engaged in a struggle for a cause”). 
The strong presence of the refugees from Afghanistan in Pakistan has had 
an adverse impact on the situation. Lawlessness and the Kalashnikov and 
drug culture has affected Pakistan’s socioeconomic life. 

Pakistan is also deeply enmeshed in the narcotics trade, which is growing 
every year. The money involved in the narcotics trade now fuels the 
political system in that it constitutes the wherewithal needed for party 
Organization and the conduct of election campaigns.‘ 

* Uma Singh, “Afghanistan Crisis: Regional Imphcations and Impact on Pakistan Polity”, 
Occasional Paper 1, Trans Ana Informatics, New Delhi, pp 23-38. 
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Karachi in Sind is the most important entrepôt of the trade in narcotics in 
Pakistan. It is served by the main roads coming through Baluchistan via 
Kalat and Las Bela and by the National Highway which passes through 
Hyderabad. The city is virtually ruled by criminal gangs which are in league 
with powerful politicians. The major gangs in Hyderabad are the militias of 
an organization called the Muhājir Qaumi Mahaz which have now turned 
to crime—gun-running and the trade in opium and heroin. It is also alleged 
that it is the ISI which first allowed Afghan resistance groups to trade in 
narcotics after the suspension of US aid and that individual ISI officers 
even participate in the trade. It is also said that the insurgency in Jammu 
and Kashmir is being funded partly by the heroin trade. Some observers 
further believe that the Army too is deeply involved in the narcotics trade 
and that even corps commanders are in the pay of the narcotics mafias and 
their allies. Drug abuse and trafficking in drugs have put a great strain on 
Pakistan’s limited resources, not to mention their contribution to the 
disruption of the social order.’ 

The Home Department in Pakistan holds the view that the SSP came 
into being in 1982 as a reaction to the Iranian Revolution of 1979 and the 
increased Shf‘i militancy in Pakistan on account of Iran’s support. Poli- 
tical analysts in Pakistan, however, do not agree. According to them, 
the phenomenon started from Jhang. They say that the movement was 
initially a reaction to the socioeconomic repression of the masses by Shr 
feudal elements in the area. Saudi Arabia started backing the Deobandis in 
the wake of the war in Afghanistan and supplied them with funds and 
arms.* 

Leaders of both the parties deny receiving any foreign money. They 
insist that they meet their expenditure from out of the money received by 
way of subscription from members and donations from sympathizers. 
However, the Deobandis, the Barelvis, the Ahl- Hadith, and Shr‘ religious 
institutions receive about a billion dollars annually, in grants or aid, from 
Government sources like zakdt, ushr, or the iqra‘ funds (i.e., funds set 
apart for promoting religious education). Official sources indicate that 
countries like Afghanistan, Algeria, India, Iran, Iraq, Kuwayt, Lebanon, 
Libya, Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the United States are also 
among the sources of money of various organizations.’ 

This financial support has given birth to various splinter groups like the 
SSP, the Sunni Tehrik, the Tanzeem Daawat al-Irshad, and the Tanzeem 
Harkat-ul Ansar. Workers belonging to these groups operate under code 
names. Most of them are trained to handle sophisticated weapons. Owing 
to their activities the crime rate has risen; for they resort to organized 
crime to obtain the money needed to defray their expenses. 

7 Ibid. 

1 M.B. Naqvi, in Dawn (Karachi) of 4 February 1995. 

’ Ibid. 
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The Deobandis too are quite vocal and well organized. Most of the dint 
madrasds affiliated to this sect provide the SSP with an organized base and 
sympathizers. 

The sectarian problem is quite complex. It is compounded by the absence 
of a firm and objective policy geared to tackle internal insecurity. This has 
already inflicted much damage on Pakistan’s political system. Loss of life 
and property has been enormous. The Pakistani State cannot afford to 
favour one Islamic orthodoxy over another. At any given time, between 
one-half and three-quarters of a million students are under training in the 
dint madrasds. The curricula of these seminaries are seven or eight centuries 
old. Every madrasd (“seminary”) teaches uncompromising and militant 
faith in some particular orthodoxy. There are at least as many militias as 
there are orthodoxies. The Pakistani State does not seem to have learnt 
any lesson from the role of the taliban (“trainees in religious learning”) in 
Afghanistan. The militias attack mosques belonging to other orthodoxies; 
they also attack the adherents of those orthodoxies. Unlike other educa- 
tional institutions, these seminaries provide free food and lodging, as well 
as clothes, to their students, who usually come from poor families. The 
curricula prepare them for the role of preachers and for their militant work 
as volunteers of religiopolitical parties. Students are recruited when they 
are still young. The seminaries generally produce fanatics ever ready to 
carry out the work assigned to them by those who have provided funds. 

There are instances of infiltration of sectarian diehards into Government 
jobs. Government educational institutions are especially full of sectarian 
diehards. In 1984-85 Ziaul Haq’s Government took a policy decision to 
induct graduates of the dinf madrasds into the Education Department as 
Arabic teachers provided they possessed degrees awarded by wifadqul 
madrasds (“federations of seminaries”). This posed a problem because 
there was no official regulation or monitoring system for those wifdgs, and 
they conferred degrees without holding any formal examination. Every 
sect has its own wifdg to which madrasds belonging to its own school of 
thought are affiliated. 

It is evident that sectarianism has assumed serious proportions in Pakistan. 
What is surprising is not that the Government is unaware of its threat 
potential but that it has chosen to encourage such parties that destroy the 
social cohesiveness of the State.” As regards the situation in Karachi, it 
needs to be pointed out that that city was mainly responsible for the exit of 
Benazir Bhutto as Prime Minister during her first tenure. The Muhajir 
Qaumi Movement (MQM) is in rebellion against the Government. Any 
i ee ee a threat to 
the survival of her political future. . ` 


® Public Opmion Trends (POT): Analyses and News Service: Pakistan Series (New Delhi), 
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The people of Karachi face a number of problems—including unemploy- 
ment, breakdown of civic amenities, and, above all, lack of personal 
security. Continued violence in Karachi has unleashed extremist forces 
which possess sophisticated arms to carry on bloody and fierce fighting. 
Benazir Bhutto seems reluctant to accommodate the MOM lest it alienate 
her Sindhi constituency. Not many in Pakistan are enamoured of the tactics 
employed by the MQM leader Altaf Hussain to eliminate bis rivals (MQM— 
Hagiqi) and the police force employed by the Government to extract 
concessions from the Government. And yet he cannot be ignored; for he 
has established his claim as the representative of an overwhelming majority 
of the muhdyirs (“those who migrated to Pakistan at the time of its creation— 
and their progeny”). It is also a fact that the MQM(H) has failed to cut into 
his following. The MQM’s cooperation with the PPP Government seems to 
be the sine qua non for tranquillity in urban Sindh. Unfortunately there is 
little hope of any collaboration between the two in the near future: the 
Government is in no mood to give in, so far as the broad 10-point pro- 
gramme put forward by the MQM is concerned. The problem in Karachi 
requires political handling, but the Government seems quite reluctant to 
deal with it in the manner required. 

It can be argued that the problem in Karachi is not just one of law and 
order although the situation on the ground is far worse than it was in 1990. 
It has political and ethnic roots that go much deeper. It was Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto who transformed the province of Sind by dividing it into two 
entities—rural and urban—for apparently administrative reasons. The 
ethnic divide between the Sindhis and the muhdjirs goes back to those 
days. It gave birth in its turn to different separatist elements in the country. 
The foremost requirement at present is to assure the muhdjirs of their 
rightful place in the province in view of their undoubted role in the creation 
of Pakistan. While the reported abolition of the quota system in services 
and educational institutions might be in order, elections should be held to 
local bodies as well. 

The MQM’s demand for a Muhdjir Sabg, i.e., for a separate province for 
the muhdjirs, should be viewed in the context of the long process of their 
alienation caused by their being denied democratic rights corresponding to 
their electoral status. The MOM has taken urban Sindhi politics by storm, 
sweeping the polls in elections to local bodies held in 1987 and in the 
general elections of 1988, 1990, and 1993. Its electoral legitimacy has been 
established beyond challenge. The language riots of 1972, the introduction 
of the quota system, the unhelpful attitude of Ziaul Haq’s martial law 
regime, its brutal repression of the muhdjirs in 1986, and the destabilization of 
academic peace in the University of Karachi caused the muAdjirs to sink 
deeper and deeper within their own ethnolingual shell. Muhdjir sensitivity 
on this point can hardly be overstated in view of their own perception of 
themselves as Pakistanis without a provincial base. Native Sindhis resent 
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the very mention of a Muhdjir Sdbg. At a gathering of the United National 
Alliance, a Sindhi nationalist group led by Mumtaz Ali Bhutto, on 4 
February 1995, the assembled Sindhis savagely attacked the muhdjirs and 
their demand for a Muhdjir Sabg. The speakers declared that they were at 
war with the muhdjirs. They denied that the muhdjirs had made sacrifices 
for the creation of Pakistan. 

Pakistani nationalism as developed by its élite just refuses to come to 
terms with the strong subnationalisms of its ethnic groups. The seed of an 
eventual solution of the problem of national integration is to be looked for 
in the origins of the problem itself. Karachi is today the test case of the 
Government’s ability to face squarely the serious political challenges to its 
power and deal with internal threats to national security. Benazir Bhutto 
should address this formidable task by rectifying the aberrations in the 
domestic system left behind by Ziaul Haq. There are far too many currents 
and crosscurrents responsible for the unabated lawlessness and disorders in 
Sind and especially in the city of Karachi. 

Far from acting as a unifying force and promoting national integration 
Islam has led to cultural fragmentation of the country. The relationship 
between ethnicity, religion, and nationality in Pakistan has always been 
awkward. The origins of many economic, social, and political problems can 
be traced,to this awkward relationship. 
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Rio and Beyond: A Post-Cold-War Perspective 
SUBRATA SENGUPTA 


The earth is one, but the world is not: this was the central message of the 
United Nations World Commission on Environment and Development 
(1987) when it highlighted the need to build sustainable forms of develop- 
ment for thé future. However, those who give shape to India’s foreign 
policy and implement it find global environmental issues quite enigmatic. 
They are still reluctant to approach politics and change on a global scale. 
They fail to appreciate that the study of global politics requires probing 
beyond the interaction of states and delving into the wellsprings of national 
and local politics. The uniqueness of the environment lies in the fact that it 
cannot be limited to the more conventional foci of interstate diplomacy and 
international economics.' As was felt in the last Indo-British symposium on 
“Climate Change” (15-17 January 1992), there are issues which concern 
both the industrialized and the developing countries—like increased 
emissions due to industrialization, loss of forests which prevent absorption 
of increased quantities of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, and the 
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burgeoning population.” However, differences between the North and the 
South could aggravate when countries like Brazil and India, which have 
large tracts of forest and which provide carbon absorption services, are 
subjected to trade sanctions for exporting logs. Even the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has been forced to concede: that 
“countries are not clones of each other: they have [the] sovereign right to 
declare different environmental priorities and policies”.> Perhaps Myanmar 
(or Burma) has to be treated as an exception; for here the military junta is 
selling logging concessions and the right to clear teak forests to Thai 


military officers and to companies from Hong Kong, Japan, Singapore, 
and Taiwan for a paltry fee of $112 million annually, which also helps to 
buy the silence of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN).‘ 
The threat to use trade sanctions against the developing countries comes 
interestingly from pro-Establishment nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) in the West like the World Watch Institute, which talk of the 
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usefulness of such sanctions against a Government that fails to implement 
international environmental! treaties. Another suggestion made by NGOs 
is the creation of an Environmental Commission on the pattern of the UN 
Commission for Human Rights (UNCHR).* Before we examine the argu- 
ments put forward by the West, it would perhaps be logical for us to ask 
why there is an obsession with the environment in international political 
literature, especially in the context of North-South relations. 

The chaos and turbulence that marks world politics makes the need for 
fresh conceptual equipment imperative. The environment fits comfortably 
into a conception of turbulence and of tensions that arise when the struc- 
tures and processes that normally sustain world politics are unsettled and 
when they appear to undergo rearrangement.‘ For example, not only is 
the Bhopal tragedy a watershed in environmental history, but it is also a 
pointer to unequal development in the giobal system. The structural basis 
for Bhopal is transnational firms which are forever on the lookout for 
profitable conditions of operation such as cheap labour and lax environ- 
mental regulations. In a recent incisive article on global environmental 
security, Peter J. Stoett argues that the complex nexus between international 
relations and environmental issues is still being studied without an “over- 
arching analytic framework” which could outline the central dimensions of 
the subject. It is intriguing that very little change has taken place since the 
publication of Dennis Pirage’s provocative text on global ecopolitics. 


Western Discourse on Environment 


The arguments advanced by the West by way of explanation of the environ- 
mental issues before the Third World are generally flawed. For example, 
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while discussing the rainforests of Brazil, they make no mention of the 
importance of property rights and incentives. They conveniently forget 
that for many years the Government of Brazil used to grant valid legal 
titles to land only when all the trees, 100 per cent of them, were cleared.’ 
This practice partly explains the erosion of rainforests. It is also not widely 
known that it was pressure from Western nongovernmental environmental- 
ists, among others, which made the Government waive the requirement 
that 50 per cent of the land or less be cleared. But this hardly influenced 
the nature of rainforests. The inescapable truth is that forest fragment- 
ation at that level continues to play havoc with biodiversity. There are 
other sinister actors too. The World Bank and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, for example, contributed to deforestation by funding the 
vast highway system stretching across the Amazon." Even in the case of the 
controversial Sardar Sarovar Dam in India the World Bank has taken an 
ambivalent position. This has provoked the US-based Environmental 
Defence Fund, a leading NGO, to observe wryly: “Six years after the 
project has been approved the issue of land availability and identification 
of resettlement land is still largely unresolved.” However, NGOs have 
started making an impact on the environmental perceptions of a financial 
behemoth like the World Bank. In its World Development Report, 1994, 
the World Bank considered new ways of meeting public needs for services 
from infrastructure—ways that are not only efficient and user-responsive, 
but also environment-friendly. 


7 Robert J. Smith, “Apocalyptic Environmentalism”, Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), vol. 35, 
no. 2, spring 1991, pp. 259-65; Peter J Stoett, “Global Environmental Secunty, Energy 
Resources, and Planning”, Futures, vol. 26, no. 7, p. 741; and Robert Stallaerts, “Towards a 
Justification of Social Ownership: A Comparison of the Property Rights, Social Choice, and 
Economic Justice Approach”, Review of Socal Economy (Dekalb, IL), vol. 52, no. 2, 
summer 1994, pp. 72-85. 

* Idriss Jazairy, “Giving Development a Human Face”, International Herald Tribune 
(Paris), 23 May 1989. For the World Bank’s policy towards tropical forests in India, see 
Robert S. Anderson and Walter Huber, The Hour of the Fox: Tropical Forests, the World 
Bank, and the Indigenous People in Central India (New Deihi, 1988), pp. 1-10 For a review 
of this book, see Subrata Sengupta, “Tristes Tropiques and the World Bank: An Essay 
Review”, Journal of Scientific and Industriel Research (New Dethi), vol. 49, no. 2, February 
1990, pp. 78-92. 

” Observations made by Lori Udall of the Environment Defence Fund. Quoted in Raju 
Kane, “Yet Another Review”, Economic Times (New Delhi), 8 November 1991. Ironically 
the Bank's policy clearly stated that a resettlement plan should start by establishing the area 
of land necessary to resettle population. This means having well-defined target areas, economic- 
ally and technically viable sites acceptable to relocates, and timetables for obtaming and preparing 
new farmlands. See Resources Futures International, Sardar Sarovar: The Report of the 
Independent Review (Ottawa, ON, 1992). For an account of State repression in the Narmada 
Valley, see Bina Srinivasan, “Repression in Narmada Valley”, Economic and Political 
Weekly (Bombay), 4 December 1993, pp. 2640-1; and Smruti Koppikar, “Narmada, World 
Bank and Inhuman Bondage”, Mamstream (New Delhi), 15 May 1993. See also Gregory 
Ingram and Christine Keesides, “Infrastructure for Development”, Finance and Development 
(Weshington, DC), September 1994, pp. 18-21. 
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The role of multilateral financial aid institutions which are deeply en- 
trenched in the countries of the Third World provides another insight into 
Western perceptions: in many cases these institutions have failed to appreci- 
ate that the State in the developing countries is an integral political and 
economic force to be reckoned with, though often it could give the image 
of a “poorly managed actor”.* It could be very different from what John 
Rawls, the famed political philosopher, had in mind when he argued in his 
classic A Theory of Justice that stable realization of the principles of justice 
(which could include a pollution-free ambience) required “a well-ordered 
society in which citizens shared a certain moral outlook, a sense of the 
good complementing a sense of the right”. As Arjun Sengupta, formerly 
India’s Ambassador to the European Economic Community (EEC), has 
cogently argued, “insular, restrictive regimes are giving way to more liberal, 
market-oriented, outward-looking economies”, thereby bringing about a 
“silent revolution”—to use the words of Michael Camdessus, Managing 
Director of the International Monetary Fund (IMF). While economic 
reductionism dominates the Western discourse on the environment of the 
developing countries, political processes and institutions are rarely men- 
tioned directly and even more rarely analyzed in detail. And yet, according 
to political analyst K. Deutsch, the “substance of politics . . . is inescapably 
implied in almost every ecosocial problem”." This is not to denigrate or 
belittle trade, taxation, and the industrial and forestry policies which have 
nurtured policy contexts that are detrimental to the use of forest resources 
as in countries like Brazil, Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines. The 
role of the State in promoting or inhibiting sustainable development is 
most palpable in secretive societies like Myanmar, whose rich forests cover 
57 per cent of its total area. Here the Government has logging rights over 
14.82 per cent of the total area. The State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (SLORC) has, in an attempt to prop up its military regime, been 


» Howard P. Lehman, “The Politics of Adjustment in Kenya and Zimbabwe: The State as 
Intermediary”, Studies in Comparatrve International Development (New Brunswick, NJ), vol. 
25, no 3, fall 1990, pp. 37-72. The West is trying to use human rights as a component In 
environmental aid. Scc Melissa Thorme, “Establishing Environment as a Human Right”, 
Denver Journal of International Law and Policy (Deaver, CO), vol. 19, no. 2, winter 1991, 
pp. 301-42; and Anders Hort af Ornas and Ma Mohamed Salih, eds, Ecology and Potttics. 
Environmental Stress and Security in Africa (Uppsala: Scandmavian Institute of African 
Studies, 1989), p. 255. See also Perry Anderson, “On John Rawis”, Dissent (New York), 
winter 1994, pp. 139-44; and David Held and Joel Krieger, “Theories of the State: Some 
Competing Claims”, in Stephen Bernstein, David Held, and Joel Krieger, eds, The State in 
Capitalist Europe (London, 1984), p. 1. 

" Raymond L. Bryant, “Political Ecology: An Emerging Research Agenda in Third World 
` Studies", Political Geography (Oxford), vol. 2, no. 1, January 1992, pp. 12-36. Also see 
Niraja Gopal Jayal, “Rights, Welfare, and the New Liberal Agenda in India” (paper presented at 
a seminar on “Rights, Welfare, and the New Liberal Agenda” organmed by the Centre for 
Political Stuches, School of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 19-21 
January 1994). 
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selling logging rights in the forest area on its borders with Thailand (1,600 
kilometres in- area) for hard ‘currency to the tune of $36 million- every 
year.” 

Tropical forests vanishing at the alarming rate of 40 million acres a year 
are home to a third of the world’s plants and animals, and offer vital 
insulation against global warming. The twentyseven countries which com- 
prise close to 97 per cent of the world’s rainforests are in debt to the tune of 
$630 billion, which is about half the world’s debt. However, the industrial- 
ized countries, which are faced with the lengthening shadow of recession, 
are reluctant to bail out these cash-strapped countries. According to Paul 
Nitze of the Johns Hopkins University, the familiar logic offered runs 
somewhat as follows: 


The US budget deficit, coupled with our balance of payments problems, 
is limiting our ability . . . to help fund solutions to global environmental 
problems . . . . environmental problems can generally be handled more 
efficiently and effectively by supranational institutions than [by] indi- 
vidual governments acting in the absence of some central coordinating 


body.” 


The Gramm-Rudman mechanism for reducing the budget deficit laid down 
that if the requisite spending cuts were not agreed to between the Presi- 
dency and Congress, an automatic “sequestration” would impose them. 
The elimination of “indexing” under the tax reforms of 1981 deprived the 
Federal Government of automatic increases in revenue due to inflation. 
Austerity measures adopted by the Federal Government are reflected in 
the Federal deficit, which fell from 6.3 per cent of the GNP in 1983 to 3 per 
cent in 1989, and the annual rate of increase in Federal spending, which 
had been 11 per cent till 1985, was cut to 4 per cent annually from 1985 to 
1988.“ Recession at home has forced the United States to adopt a tough 
posture vis-2-vis GATT and the Third World. For example, US problems 
in getting access to financial institutions in other countries “are far less with 


2 SLORC has also sold fishing rights in the Andaman Sca, making a profit of US $4.6 
millon. 

3 Polly Ghazi, “Global Deal to Seve Rain Forests Stumped by Western Cash Veto”, 
Sunday Observer (Bombay), 25 Angust 1991; Paul H. Nitze, “America an Honest Broker”, 
Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 69, no. 4, 1990; and John D’Sullivan, “The Goofy Politics of 
George Bush”, National Review (New York), 3 February 1992, pp. 27-30. 

4 Keith Bradsher, “Doubts Arise on US Stance at GATT”, International Herald Tribune 
(Paris), 9 August 1991; and Janct Walsh, cd., In the US Interest: Resources, Growth, and 
Securtty in the Developing World (Washington, DC: World Resources Institute, 1990). See 
also Theodore J. Lowi, “Presidential Democracy in America: Toward the Homogenized 
Regime”, Political Science Quarterly (New York), vol. 109, no. 3, special issuc 1994, 
pp. 401-38. 
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the UK and far more with Malaysia, Indonesia, Brazil, and Argentina”.” 
The United States seems to have succumbed to Francis Fukuyama’s paradigm 
where “economic calculations” guide the global spread of liberal democracy.“ 
Under the new dispensation the United States might favour the promotion 
of old-style Green activists who abhor a businesslike regulation rather than 
those who favour market-based incentives. 


American, European, and Japanese Perceptions 


Europe has reaffirmed its commitment to ensure that the emission of gases 
that warm the atmosphere does not rise beyond the 1990 levels even in the 
year 2000—a pledge which the Bush Administration has refused to take. 
While the European and other industrialized countries have agreed to 
contribute $1.5 billion to a fund to help the developing countries in meet- 
ing their obligations, the United States has offered to contribute only $75 
million. Britain has implicitly criticized American reluctance to accept 
clear-cut targets for reducing Greenhouse emission of gases, saying that 
“clear and ambitious targets” constitute the best way to promote sustain- 
able world economic development.” The United States knows too well that 
the European Commmunity’s finances do not permit it to provide the longterm 
comprehensive aid that would be needed not only by the Commonwealth 
of Independent States but also by the countries of Central, Eastern, and 
Southeastern Europe. According to Werner Weidenfeld, an analyst, the 
“core problem so far has been lack of control by the donors over practical 
implementation of the aid measures with resultant ineffectiveness of these 
aid and cooperation activities”.* A reconstruction agency like the European 


basod incentives. 

qu Werner Weidenfeld, “Co-operation for a New European Epoch”, International Herald 
Tribune (Paris), 7 April 1992. See also Martin Rudder, “European Community Development 
Assistance to Asia: Politics, Programmes, and Performance”, Modern Anan Studies (Cam- 
bridge, England), vol. 26, pt 1, February 1992, p. 25. The Netherlands is negotiating 10-year 
bilateral agreements on sustainable development with Benin, Bhutan, and Costa Rica. 
According to the Dutch Foreign Ministry’s environment programme, the pact will call for a 
change in perception. It will address Dutch domestic policies as well; for Dutch society is less 
sustainable than those of the country’s partners. For details, sce Down to Earth, 15 February 
1993, p. 18. g 

s Lincoln Alison, Ecology and Unlity: The Philosophical Dilemmas of Planetary Manage- 
ment (Leicester, 1991), pp. 1-10. See also Gregory F. Traverton, “The New Europe”, Foreign 
Affairs, vol. 71, no. 1, pp. 94-112. For a background of the cmsis, see Gur Ofer, “Soviet 
Economic Growth, 1928-1985", Journal of Economic Literature (Nashville, TN), vol. 25, no. 
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Bank for Reconstruction and Development could be versatile: it could not 
only grant economic aid but also promote environmental protection, improve 
safety standards in nuclear power stations, and carry out longterm pro- 
grammes for decontamination of production facilities.” 

Nevertheless, following prodding by Carlo Ripa Di Meana, Environment 
Commissioner of the European Commission, Denmark, Germany, and 
The Netherlands have said that they would halt production and use of 
ozone-destroying chemicals by the end of 1994. The United States has 
already decided to phase out such chemicals by 1996. The 12-member 
European Community has agreed to press for new cutoff dates that would 
reduce the world’s production of ozone-destroying chemicals by 30 per 
cent by 1995.-Such new deadlines should exert enormous pressure on 
Europe’s chemical industries to step up production of the substitutes 
needed for equipment such as freezers and industrial refrigerators. The 
irony is that most of the companies have not as yet done with the toxicity 
and safety-testing of the replacement products! For example, the Imperial 
Chemical Industries (ICI) of Britain has admitted that it has enough 
replacements for refrigeration gases to meet only 5 per cent of Europe’s 
demands. Of course, as a sop to environment-conscious consumers, it has 
also declared its support and encouragement for worldwide development 
of the principles of the chemical industry’s “responsible care” programme. 
According to data provided by it, the number of prosecutions launched 
against it for environmental offences in 1991 were 26 worldwide; even in 
1990 it was only 36. And, compared with the dismal record of the US-based 
Du Pont, ICI seems to be really sensitive to environmental pollution. Both 
capital and revenue expenditures on the environment have increased by 10 
to 15 per cent a year since 1987. 


European Commission’s Environmental Initiative 


Way back in 1990, the European Commission agreed to implement by 1992 
certain tough anti-pollution measures which would, among other things, 
require gasoline-powered cars to be equipped with catalytic converters. 
Another much-talked-about proposal was related to the imposition of fuel- 
efficiency standards for cars and an EC-wide speed limit to curb emissions 


4, December 1987, pp. 1767-833. For an insight into the European Commission’s game plan, 
see A Scientific and Technical Strategy for Europe: Framework Programme, 1984-87, 
XII/126/84, January 1984. e 

P International Herald Tribune (Paris), 22-23 December 1990; and Jacques Grinevald, 
“The Groening of Europe”, Bulletin of Peace Proposals (London), vol. 22, no. 1, March 1991, 
pp. 11-17. This periodical ts pow (i.c., since 1992) known as Securty Dialogue. For the 
situation in Eastern Europe, see Hilary F. French, “Green Revolutions: Environmental 
Reconstruction in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union", Columbta Journal of World 
Business, vol. 26, no. 1, spring 1991, pp. 28-51. 
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of carbon dioxide. Germany was the only country to strike a discordant 
note. In fact it had always defied attempts made by the EC to impose a 
general speed limit on its highways. After much haggling the compromise 
that was hammered out covered cars of all sizes: it was tentatively decided 
that the EC would introduce the first phase of tight mandatory pollution 
standards for new models in July 1992 and bring within its ambit all new 
vehicles gradually at the beginning of 1993. The limits proposed by the EC 
were not only revolutionary but also innovative, to say the least. They 
would entail reducing emissions of carbon monoxide by 57 per cent, diesel 
soot by 50 per cent, and other noxious gases by 25 per cent. It was 
indicated that these reductions were more stringent than those adopted by 
the US Administration for all pollutants, except for diesel soot.” 

Japan’s environment programme has not received the same publicity. In 

1991 Japan’s Ministry for International Trade and Industry (MITT) unveiled a 
Green Aid Plan which called for a threefold increase to ¥ 2.7 billion in the 
‘environment component of its foreign assistance programme for the year 
1993.7 It says that its anti-pollution experience could be of use in the 
developing world. It bas declared that it intends helping China and Thailand 
in developing devices to lower exhaust emissions. It has, besides, helped in 
financing a 5-year study of desulphurization equipment for coal-fired boilers 
in Padang, Indonesia. Critics, however, feel that its environmentalism is an 
attempt to bolster its waning influence over foreign-aid policy: the waning 
of its influence is due to a decline in the number of tied-aid projects. 

However, it would be premature to conjure up a scenario in which 
Europe, Japan, and the United States would be persuaded to generate the 
necessary cash flow for a cleaner environment. For one thing, the United 
States is passing through one of the worst recessions in history. The 
Pentagon feels that military spending will decline to less than 4 per cent by 
1996. According to G. Alperoitz of National Economic Alternatives, the 
expanding “wedge” of Governmeni spending has thinned a good deal as a 
source of new economic stimulus. After climbing in fits and starts from 7 
per cent of GNP at the start of the century to roughly a third by 1975, 
Government spending as a percentage of GNP has not increased for a 
decade.” Second, India had to rush Kamal Nath, its Union Minister for 


» Stringent environmental standards only add to the woes of the US automobile industry. 
For details see Doron P. Levin, “Tough Times for the Big 3”, International Herald Tribune 
(Paris), 1 November 1990. This article refers to the comments made by James Worack, 
Research Director of the Automotive Study Project at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. See also Stuart Hill, Democratic Values and Technological Choices (Stanford, CA, 
1992), p. 10. See, further, Sunon Dalby, “Security, Modermty, Ecology: The Dilemmas of 
Post-Cold-War Security Discourse”, Alternatives, vol. 17, no. 1, winter 1992, pp. 95-134. 

2 Louise Rosario, “Green at the Edges”, Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 12 
March 1992. 

2 G. Alperovitz, “If US Stagnation Is Normal, Trouble Lies Ahead”, Internatonal Herald 
Tribune (Paris), 14 April 1992. See also interview with Senator Al Gore in Newsweek (New 
York), 23 March 1992. 
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Environment and Forests, to Tokyo in March 1992 to break the Japanese 
silence on the contentious issues plaguing the United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development.” Japan’s lack of enthusiasm was prob- 
ably due to US reluctance to limit carbon dioxide emissions to the 1990 
level by the year 2000.” Given the current level of science and technology 
and the state of the economy, the United States is not likely to enter into a 
legally binding contract that could have adverse effects on growth. Ironically 
the Asian Development Bank (ADB), in which Japan is a major actor, has 
conceded that conventional statistics, which reflect impressive gains in 
income, can, if achieved at the expense of the environment, turn into a 
questionable proposition.” As for tropical forestry, it is crucial to distinguish 
high financial profits from simple logging of forests. Logging amounts to a 
depreciation and even liquidation of an asset. It is equally crucial to 
distinguish the smaller but ecologically sustainable profits from longterm 
forest management.” And, finally, the noncompromising attitude of the 
United States in the just-concluded GATT negotiations was also reflected 
in the Rio talks.” 

There have been three major themes in international environmental 
diplomacy: economic feasibility, scientific consensus, and public concern 
about safety. Unlike its allies in Europe and Japan, the US Administration 
continues to cling to the obsolete theme of economic feasibility. One 
agrees with Peter M. Haas of the University of Massachusetts that “by 
stressing economic and scientific arguments at the expense of concerns 
about public health, the US risks being marginalized in the international 
political community”, especially in relation to the European countries. The 
US Administration has been desperately looking for instruments of leverage 
over these countries for use in trade and investment conflicts. We must see 
this in the light of the fact that since 1988 the value of US exports has 
grown almost to $90 billion, generating an estimated 1.8 million new 
export-related jobs. 

The United States is prepared to go to any extent to preserve its 
rapacious lifestyle and economic growth. This is clear from the reluc- 
tance shown by the former US President, George Bush, to attend the Rio 
talks in view of the economic price that that-meeting could extract from 
the United States. What is interesting is Bush’s exhortation to his country’s 
corporate chiefs not to miss new business opportunities in the former 

: Soviet Union. He seemed to be concerned more about the Overseas 


B Kamal Nath’s interview to Shekhar Iyer, in The Independent (Bombay), 11 Apni 1992. 

” The Statesman (New Delhi), 14 April 1992. 

* Economic Times (New Delhi), 29 January 1992. 

* Lawrence Malkin, “Tokyo Won't Knock US Ever, Greenspan Says”, International Herald 
Tribune (Paris), 18-19 April 1992. 

7 Keith Bradsher, “Outlook Dims on Trade Talks”, ibid. See also Bittu Sahgal, “Zugz- 
wang”, Sunday Observer, 19-25 April 1992. 
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Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) spreading its tentacles in the 
region” than about the effort made by the EC in pushing an agreement, 
with the support of Japan, to stabilize carbon dioxide emissions at the 1990 
level by the year 2000.” 

The United States is not prepared to bring about any drastic change in its 
lifestyle. It does not hesitate to take a firm position on the scientific 
uncertainties associated with global warming. What would be interesting is 
the role that Japan would play. Japan has so far been cautious about 
spelling out its position on the issue of financial assistance and transfer of 
technology to the South.” 

Ostensibly “economic interests” have prevented the United States from 
signing the convention on biological diversity, or the socalled biodiversity 
treaty, at the United Nations Conference on Environment and Develop- 
ment held at Rio de Janeiro. According to the United States, although this 
treaty encourages conservation by offering financial incentives to the 
developing countries, it gives them an unwarranted claim at the same time 
to new drugs or foods that may be developed from out of their wealth of 
plant and animal species.” American firms are especially afraid of com- 
pulsory licensing in which a biotech firm that develops a product from a 
native species would be required to grant the right to market the product to 


™ President Bush assured the OPIC that new treatios on trade, bilateral investments, and 
taxes with the republics would be expedited. The OPIC in its turn lifted its ceiling of $100 
million on insurance for projects in the region. For details see The Hindu (Madras), 23 April 
1992. See also Tony Killick and Christopher Stevens, “East Europe: Lessons on Economic 
Adjustment from the Third World”, ibid. 

* Peter M. Hass, “Climate Change Negotiations”, Environment (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1992, p. 3. The Bush Administration seemed to follow a carrot-and-stick 
policy in trade matters. For example, its trade agenda with the Asia-Pacific region for 1992 
was aimed at securing greater market access for US exports. At the same time it also 
dangled Super 301 before India. See The Statesman (New Delhi), 2 March 1992. 

” Nirmal Lakshman, “Is Japan for Change in Environment Funding?”, The Hindu, 28 
April 1992; Steven Greenhouse, “As Top Leaders Discuss It, New World Order Steps In”, 
International Herald Tribune (Paris), 30 April 1992; Sumit Mitra, “US Tariff Wall Rising, 
Says EC”, Indian Express (New Delhi), 3 May 1992; and Anil Agarwal and Sunita Narain, 
“Western Rhetoric Swamps Cold Facts of Global Warming”, Economic Times (New Delhi), 
26 January 1992. 

* The UK-based ICI hes taken its responsibility towards a clean environment more 
seriously than the US-besed Du Pont. Whereas the Copenhagen Conference is likely to 
advance the date for the phasing out of manmade chemicals, particularly chiorofinorocarbons, 
from 2000 to 1996, ICI has launched a special flucrocarbon operation under which by 2000 
half of the original CFC (chlorofiucrocarbon) market would go to ammonia, propane, and 
other chemicals, a sixth to HCFCs (hydrochloroftvorocarbons), which are twenty to fifty times 
less damaging than CFCs but five to seven times more costly), and a third to HPCs (hydro- 
fluorocarbon), which are not implicated in ozone damage but which are said to contribute to 
global warming. It has spent some £260 million since 1986, particularty on hydroftuorocarbons 
for car airconditioning. It intends to phase out all chemicals controlled by the Montréal 
Protocol by the end of 1995. For details see the Financia! Times (London) of 25 November 
1992. 
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the country where the species has its home. The United States has taken 
strong exception to the following passage in the treaty: “Access to and 
transfer of technology . . . shall be provided and/or facilitated under fair 
and most favourable terms, including concessional and preferential terms 
where mutually agreed”. Americans differ among themselves over the 
scope of the treaty. According to Richard Wilder, a lawyer associated with 
the patent law committees of the Association of Biotechnology Companies 
(ABC), “some countries will use this to mandate or expand compulsory 
licensing”. Others think the treaty to be too vague to be threatening. 
Kenton Miller, who directs the biodiversity programme at the World 
Resources Institute, the “treaty can be no more than a framework that 
erects a scaffolding of elements parties can agree to”. However, even 
Americans will have to concede that a future interpretation of the treaty 
might be more benign than compulsory licensing. The treaty represents an 
agreement among the countries concerned that any country is just entitled 
to receive a percentage of the royalties accruing from the sales of a product 
developed from out of its genetic resources. Americans also admit that the 
kind of windfall that Eli Lilly and Company netted about three decades 
ago from the rosy periwinkle of Malagasy is unlikely to be repeated in 
future.” 

However, for organizations lobbying on behalf of American industry 
there is a world of difference between fair compensation and a surrender of 
intellectual property rights to new drugs and other products. 

The developing countries are, however, gradually waking up to the 
threat of biopiracy which cheats them and their people of $5.4 billion a 
year. This is the sum they would be entitled to receive by way of royalties if 
multinational food and drug companies paid for their plant varieties and 
local knowledge. What is not known widely is the fact that the value of the 
plant species of the Third World to the pharmaceutical industry alone is 
pegged at more than $30 billion a year. 

Although more than 90 per cent of the earth’s remaining biological 
wealth is located in Africa, Asia, and South America, indigenous com- 
munities receive very little in the form of reward for the material and local 

. knowledge taken from them. This inequity is exacerbated by an increasing 
use of patents and the grant of exclusive protection to companies and 
researchers in the industrialized countries. Piracy by the developing 
countries is also a reality. Piracy of chemical and pharmaceutical patents 
may cost the industrialized world as much as $217 billion a year. However, 


2 Analysts like James Gustave Speth, however, feel that regardless of the stand taken 
by Japan, the Earth Sammit at Rio defined the new international values of equity and environ- 
ment, linked them inseparably, and “dramatized” how powerfully they affected North-South 
relations. See James Gustave Speth, “A Post-Rio Compact”, Foreign Policy (Washington, 
DC), no. 88, fall 1992, p 145. See also Vandana Shiva, Brodtversuy: World Rainforest 
Movement (Penang, Malayna, 1992), p. 10. 
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the amount the Third World would be owed if it received just 2 per cent by 
way of royalties in respect of the global seed industry sales is $15 billion. 
About 20 per cent of the royalties is received on account of pharmaceutical 
products derived from indigenous plants. 


Rio Documents and the Concept of Sustainable Development 


An interesting result of the deliberations made by the international NGOs 
is the questioning of the very concept of sustainable development as 
championed by the West. According to David Brower, the founder of the 
environmental group called the Friends of the Earth, the reason why 
conventional economic policies have failed to become sustainable is that 
they do not help answer two important questions. What would such eco- 
nomic policies cost the earth? And what would they cost in the future? 

What was unique about the Global Forum of 1992 was the effort made 
by environmentalists to develop a holistic conception of human develop- 
ment, politics, and ethics and to address questions such ag democracy, 
human rights, and corruption. However, environmentalists like Jonathan 
Porritt were against lowering their guard as intellectuals belonging to the 
neo-Right in the United States were equating environmentalism with the 
old, subversive Left wing. Second, corporate interests and Right-wing 
military interests after the end of the Cold War were looking for a new 
enemy, and there was every possibility of their targeting Green politics. 

However, the NGOs stirred up a hornet’s nest at Rio by questioning the 
structure of the international economic system, as also the system of 
distribution of power among states. The two being interlinked, it was only 
natural for the NGOs and Government delegates from the South first to 
criticize the policies of the World Bank, then pulverize the structure of the 
international economic system, and finally reject the international power 
structure. One issue which did not find mention in the Earth Summit was 
the subject of population growth. However, the overwhelming response to 
Rio was to highlight the three R’s of environment-friendly resource 
management—to reduce, to reuse, and to recycle.” 


Environment as a Component in Indian Foredgn Policy 


The environment is a crucial component of Indian foreign policy today. 
Even the much-discussed report of the Carnegie Endowment Study Group 


P Seo Science, 19 June 1992, p. 1624; W.E. Hewett, “The Roman Catholic Church and 
Environmental Politics in Brazil”, Journal of Developing Areas (Macorb, IL), vol. 26, no. 2, 
January 1992, p. 239; and Mukund Govind Rajan, “The Alternative Rio Summit”, Economic 
and Political Weekly, vol. 27, no. 34, p. 1787. See also Muchkund Dubey, “Political Economy 
of the Uruguay Round of Trade Regulations III”, Mainstream, vol. 30, no. 13, pp. 15-20. 
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on Indo-US relations maintains a studied silence on the issue of environ- 
ment, although it waxes eloquent on “democratic and secular values” and 
the common security concerns of India and the United States in the years 
ahead. The environment cannot be swept aside especially when, on the 
economic front, India has embarked on a sweeping economic reforms 

which is expected to usher in rapid growth and increased 
foreign trade and investment. Even the Carnegie report grudgingly admits 
that “if the UN Security Counel is restructured, India should be a prime 
candidate for permanent membership together with Brazil, Germany, 
Japan, and Nigeria”. However, the report is more concerned about whether 
India could be persuaded to adhere to the MTCR (Missile Technology 
Control Regime) than about the problems of the environment although it 
does observe that “progress in meeting the environmental challenge would 
itself give a powerful impetus to economic development”.” 

India has only lately realized that environmental diplomacy is a new ball 
game. It is significant that Indian negotiators, along with their counterparts 
from the European Union and Brazil, played a very important role in 
preparing a confidential draft proposal for a work programme to identify 
links between trade measures and environmental priorities. It is also signi- 
ficant that the makers of trade policy had to bow to the environmental 
demand that the Uruguay Round directly address potential clashes between 
environmental and free-trade priorities.” India has at last succeeded in 
articulating the worries of the developing countries over environmental 
policies being used as trade weapons by the industrial countries. At the 
same time it is good to remember that India has a vested interest in 
ensuring an open, equitable, and strong multilateral trading system. 

Indian negotiators were at their best in imparting a cutting edge to 
Agenda 21—one of the most important operational outputs of the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Development. That no fewer 
than 180 countries endorsed Agenda 21 is proof that there is a high degree 
of political commitment to its content. India played a very active role in 
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giving shape to Agenda 21’s carefully negotiated preamble. The preamble 
took note of the fact that the developing countries would require a substantial 
flow of new and additional financial resources to cover the incremental 
costs of their actions to deal with global environmental problems and to 
accelerate sustainable development.” 


Policy Recommendations 


India’s negotiating strategy is being tested again and again—especially on 
the issue of restructuring the Global Environmental Facility (GEF) con- 
trolled by the World Bank. Indian negotiators had to brace themselves for 
a battle of wits while dealing with donor countries, who were expected to 
finalize a replenishment fund of $2 billion at the meeting held from 7 
December to 10 December 1993 at Cartagena, Colombia. They will have 
to reckon with the fact that many projects in the pilot phase will not attain 
the global benefits that must accrue on account of their not being linked to 
an integrated GEF strategy.” 

As there is a dearth of environmental specialists among its own officers, 
the Ministry of External Affairs should work in tandem with the Ministry 
of Environment and Forests and research bodies like the Council of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research and the Tata Energy Research Institute, as also 
with university research establishments, to safeguard India’s environmental 
interests. The Ministry’s mettle will be tested on the issue of getting a 
favourable agreement on funding for a global clean-up as well as an 
agreement on technology transfer or cooperation. 

However, India needs to exercise the utmost care in putting an end to 
the smuggling of its flora and fauna, particularly microorganisms. It was 
assertive enough to declare at the Rio Conference that the advanced 
countries should share the benefits accruing from germ plasms. 

Indian diplomats will also have to reckon with the fact that in world 
forums they must needs plough a lonely furrow. Pakistan has already 
expressed its reluctance to implement the South Asia Preferential Trading 
Arrangements (SAPTA).” Fortunately, Bangladesh shares with India the 
belief that meaningful policy approaches should be evolved to deal with the 
global trends in regional cooperation and trading blocs as witnessed in 
Western Europe, the North Atlantic Free Trade Area (NAFTA), the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), the Asia-Pacific region, 
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and the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). Indian diplomats 
are confronted by the uphill task of convincing India’s neighbours that 
there is need in the coming years to focus their political and social energies 
on economic development and the quest for a cleaner environment. 


September 1994 


Notes and Comments 


Status and Role of Women in the Arab Gulf 
in the Pre-Oil Era 


SHAHID JAMAL ANSARI 


In the pre-Islamic centuries the Arab Gulf had both matrifocal and patri- 
focal systems of kinship. Gradually the former gave way to the latter. 
Under the former the status of women was much higher than it was under 
the latter. 

Under the matrifocal system of kinship, which dominated settled folk 
communities, “a woman enjoyed considerable freedom within the social 
institutions of marriage and divorce. Legally she inherited property and 
retained her children and could enforce decisions on her husband. Under 
this system, the woman strongly influenced the members of her family and 
her tribe.”! She had the right to choose her husband without the inter- 
vention of her guardian, and to divorce him whenever she so desired.? With 
regard to inheritance, a woman’s share consisted of her property, the saddq 
(“bride-price”) given to her by her husband, and the gifts presented to her 
by her father.’ She was also entitled to own property while she lived in her 
father’s tent.‘ 
` With the passage of time, the population of nomadic communities became 
larger than that of even cities. One consequence of this development was 
that the patrifocal system came to prevail throughout Arabia.’ Izadparast 
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says that the institution of marriage, divorce, and inheritance in the patri- 
focal system of pre-Islamic Arabia had a negative bearing upon women. 
For instance, marriage by capture, which treated women as part of the 
booty, gave rise to marriage by purchase. In a marriage by purchase the 
man concerned had the right to retain his children by that marriage. In the 
case of a muta‘ marriage, i.e., a relationship entered into for a specific 
period, which stipulated divorce, the man had the absolute right to dissolve 
the marriage as and when it suited him. The woman could not inherit her 
deceased husband’s property; instead she was herself regarded as part of 
her husband’s property. In the event of the death of the husband, she was 
at the disposal of his heirs. In addition “she was denied her own inheritance 
if she married a man from another tribe lest the wealth of her kinsmen be 
diminished” .* 

In brief, women were treated as inferior beings. There was even the 
practice of burying unwanted female infants alive. However, with the 
advent of Islam in the seventh century a.D. the whole of Arabia underwent 
a great transformation. The status of women rose. Islam provided a pro- 
gressive basis for equality of the sexes—something never known before. 
Islamic teaching, as a matter of fact, reformed the patrifocal system of pre- 
Islamic Arabia, “which assigned a better position for... women and 
offered a doctrine that specified the duties of the sexes and the privileges as 
well”.’ A marriage was now a contract, i.e., the couple concerned could 
end it if found necessary, or for any lawful reason. Polygamy was limited 
by stipulating that a man must be just to all his wives and treat them 
equally, or else be satisfied with one. Both men and women were entitled 
to inherit property and were accountable for their deeds individually. 

Islamic civilization reached its zenith towards the end of the Umayyad 
era and the early Abbšsid era, when women enjoyed an exalted position. 
During the reign of Hardin al-Rashid and al-Ma’min, women participated 
in social, political, and literary activities.‘ In the social sphere a woman 
followed her individual pursuits irrespective of the husband’s opinions. So 
much so that many women “distinguished themselves in the field of science 
and art, and particularly in the areas of literature and religion”.’ Soon, 
however, the process of erosion of women’s rights began: 


The unspecified rights that women had enjoyed during Mubammad’s 
time were chipped away gradually. But the meticulously detailed laws 
on marital and financial rights were too specific to be ignored entirely, 
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and gave women a modicum of security and independence in the patri- 
archal family, which survived as a mini-tribe in the sprawling empire. 
Within the family circle women exercised considerable influence, not 
only on their men but also on the blossoming of Arab culture in the 
Middle Ages.” 


We do not have enough information on the status of women in the post- 
Islamic period. The practice is to rely on certain works, including fiction, 
and on travel accounts. For instance, Ibn al-Nadim compiled a booklist (al- 
Fihrist, a.D. 988) which contained the names of many prominent women 
who had made significant contributions in different fields. Recent re- 
searchers have turned even to such sources as A Thousand and One Nights 
for glimpses of social life. 

Following the death of al-Ma’min (a.D. 833), Islamic figh (“jurispru- 
dence”) began to be interpreted rigidly. This affected Muslim social life, 
especially the social life of Muslim women. Comments Freda Hussain: 

“Later generations of pious scholars, . . . both the Koran (Qur’dn] com- 
mentators and the traditionalists, emphasized restrictive norms with the 
distinct purpose of legitimizing the newly restricted status of women in 
Islam. The result was that restrictions increased with the progress of 
time.”"” A discussion on the harem (i.e., apartments meant exclusively for 
women), jabr (“predestination”), bayt al ta‘a, and the education of women 
will make this clear. 

It is not possible to pinpoint the exact time when the harem appeared in 
the Islamic world. The harem probably dates back to the reign of the 
Umayyad Caliph, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, and was fully established by 
the time of the Abbasid Caliph Hariin al-Rashid, which was a century and 
a half after the death of the Prophet.” The word “haram” was first used to 
refer to certain practices not permitted in the sacred cities of Makkā 
(Mecca) and Madiné (Medina) and meant, literally, “permitted” or 
“allowed”. Later, any part of a house which was exclusively occupied by 
women was called a harem, in the secular application of the term.” Among 
members of the upper classes, particularly the ruling group, the concept of 
harem was not a simple one: it was part of a place where the wives and 
concubines of a ruler lived: it was guarded by eunuchs. A harem was not 
merely a romantic ménage of women. The intrigues of the harem during 
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the Ottoman Empire constitute a major theme in Islamic history and 
illustrate the strong political power of women.” 

It is possible that wealth and luxury contributed the most to the devel- 
opment of the harem, which “was not restricted to upper class circles; it 
penetrated to [the] middle circles as well because of increasing economic 
well-being”. The weakening of the badu (“nomadic”) lifestyle due to 
migrations to cities might have contributed to the widespread use of the 
veil and seclusion in the cities as a man had the duty to defend his female 
relatives. Gradually, women were secluded from social life: “Major duties 
of women became child-bearing, child-rearing, taking care of their houses, 
and taking care of their husbands.”” 

Another institution, the institution of jabr, developed against the Islamic 
spirit. By this institution a man could deny choice to his children in the 
matter of marriage: “According to jabr the father had the right to give his 
daughter in marriage even before she reached puberty, and force his son to 
marry at whatever age regardless of the son’s desires. It was believed that 
this arrangement could best guarantee a proper moral and legal union.”# 

Similarly the practice of bayt al-td‘a, which was extensive, degraded 
women.” When a girl got married, her parents furnished her bridal home. 
The furniture belonged to the bride only. In fact the law obliged the 
bridegroom to furnish a house for the use of the bride at his own expense 
before bringing the bride home. This kind of house was called bayt al-ta‘a. 
In practice, however, the bridegroom generally furnished the house very 
poorly. That is, he obeyed just the letter of the law, but degraded and 
humiliated the wife.” , 

In the post-‘Abbasid era the cause of women’s education suffered a 
setback. The use of the veil by women became obligatory; the seclusion of 
women, a prescriptive social practice. No wonder, then, that the number of 
educated women decreased rapidly. Education was confined only to the 
women of the upper classes who could afford to hire private tutors to teach 
them at home. Even then some women distinguished themselves and 
contributed considerably to Islamic culture.” 

In course of time, when the entire Arabian peninsula and the Arab Gulf 
lost their dominant position, economic life became miserable. This phase 
needs detailed treatment. We have said what we have said in the preceding 
paragraphs just by way of a general discussion. 
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Until the oil boom began, the poor and the technologically under- 
developed shaykhdoms in the Gulf were characterized by socioeconomic 
hierarchies. There was a uniform class system all over the region.” In 
Kuwayt the class system was composed of shaykhs or members of the 
ruling family and relatively rich merchants at the top; the bedouin, fisher- 
men, and pearldivers constituted the middle; slaves made up the bottom.” 
In Saudi Arabia there were four groups: the royal family, merchants, 
nomads of the desert, and farmers.” The wives of fishermen, boatbuilders, 
and pearkdivers represented the poorest class in the coastal areas of Bahrain, 
Kuwayt, Oman, and Qatar. Naturally the activities of women reflected the 
class structure of those areas. In other words, women’s condition was 
correlated with the condition of men. 

Women belonging to the poorest class led a difficult life. They shared 
with their husbands the hardships of life; they also contributed to the 
family income. Frauke Heard-Bey gives an interesting description of 
women’s economic status in the Trucial States (now the United Arab 
Emirates). According to him, the role of women during the pearling season 
was important as their men were out. The plight of women became more 
difficult at that time if they happened to be in the family way. However, in 
all circumstances, women traditionally performed certain duties which 
included supervision of servants, fetching water, and washing clothes and 
spreading them out to dry. At the peak of the pearling season, when most 
able-bodied men spent the entire summer on the boats, their women took 
charge of organizing the harvesting of the family’s date crop. They sold fish 
in the sq (“market”). Some women invested their money in buying cloth, 
perfumes, combs, or other wares. These they sold to the women of related 
and neighbouring households. The poor among them sold whatever they 
could. They spread their wares, which included homemade masks, fishing 
equipment (such as hooks), incense-burners, and other small items, on a 
mat by the sig to attract customers.” 

Rural women constituted another distinct group. They played active 
roles in the agricultural sector. In addition to discharging their domestic 
responsibilities, they tilled the land, irrigated the farms, collected dates, 
raised poultry, sold eggs and vegetables, made baskets out of straw, and 
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worked as servants for owners of farmlands during the summer season.™ 
Tribal women were primarily engaged in food-processing and made curds 
and prepared the oil needed for cooking. They also wove carpets and made 
tents and containers in which to carry their possessions. They bartered 
these goods in the marketplace for rice, coffee, clothing, and utensils.” 

In the accounts left behind by those who travelled through Arab lands in 
the nineteenth century we get glimpses of women’s suffering and their 
sharing of work with their men. Burton (1853) writes of his experiences 
with the bedouin of Hijaz and describes the hard life of women. According 
to him, they had hard physical features which testified to their participation , 
in a difficult lfe.” Guarmai (1864) writes of fodder-selling by poor women.” 

Women belonging to the ruling families and the merchant class formed 
the third group. They were economically far better off as their men looked 
after their needs. Even then they carried out certain economic tasks. 
Women of the merchant class also earned a little while staying within the 
harem. They made dresses or skullcaps for men or sold goods to their 
neighbours and relatives such as cloth, perfume, mascara, and so forth 
brought by their men from India or other countries. They also brought 
bundles of dresses and other consumer articles from the West whenever 
they went there countries of the West for a holiday and sold those things to 
their friends and relatives.” 

In the former Trucial States, 


a woman who had inherited money or who had, after a divorce, retained 
a large sum of money from the bride-price would buy a shop . . . [but] 
she would use a trusted slave or employ a man to function as her agent 
in all contacts with male counterparts in the business, but the final 
decision would be hers.” 


As for social, cultural, and health conditions, there were some variations 
which accorded with the class structure. Women of the lower classes were 
partners with their men in economic life. Rural women, and these included 
tribal women, participated in the economic life of the community as 
individuals. Hence they were not rigid about their use of the veil. A girl 
was generally married off at the age of thirteen to a man of about sixteen 
years, mostly within the extended family.” There was also the practice of 
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paying bride-price. This meant that it was the responsibility of the husband 
to supply all the needs of the wife.” About 40 per cent of the women died 
during childbirth.” 

A girl was given lessons in the principles and practices of Islam—which 
means that education was primarily religious in nature. The kustdb system 
came into vogue in course of time. Under this system a girl went to study in 
the house of her teacher till she attained the age of puberty. Almost every 
village had a kuttāb as there was no need for any specially constructed 
classrooms. A teacher often used his house or shop or even the village 
bazar as a kuttab.* A woman teacher taught only at home.™ In addition to 
religious (Islamic) principles, the Arabic language and elementary arith- 
metic were taught.” A kuttäb teacher was generally a simple and pious man 
who had a basic knowledge of the Qur’an, the Hadith (“Traditions of the 
Prophet”), and the Arabic language.” The teaching methods he employed 
were extremely simple, even primitive, but his ways of enforcing discipline 
were quite harsh. Sometimes punishment was so severe as to lead to 
permanent physical and mental disabilities.” 

No proper records were kept of the number of children who received 
kauttab education in the Arab Gulf. According to Winder, there were about 
eight hundred boys and girls in a local kuttäb in Bahrain in 1914.” Although in 
certain places there were separate Ausdbs for girls, most kustdbs were 
coeducational.“ Comments Sheikha al-Misnad: “In a society where sex 
segregation was strictly observed the existence of coeducational kuttabs is 
rather surprising. Nevertheless, giris were normally withdrawn from the 
kattab when they were about eleven years old as they were no longer 
regarded as children.”® Girls were taught a number of virtues, including 
hospitality, protection of the honour of the family, and the bringing up of 
children.” 

Although rich women, especially those who belonged to the ruling 
families, enjoyed all comforts and even luxuries, they were, in relation to 
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men, treated as inferiors. They lived constantly in fear lest their rich 
husbands should marry other women. Niebuhr found polygamy quite 
common among the rich.“ However, as the practice was limited in other 
classes, sober men everywhere condemned it. In Kuwayt members of an 
extended family generally lived together in a house built around a common 
courtyard.” Life in a harem was one of idleness: it meant living with other 
women (or the other wives of the husband) and wearing rich clothes and 
ornaments.“ Women were thus kept secluded in order to protect their 
“honour” and preserve the image of the family. As a Bahraini National 
Students’ Union study explains, the only responsibility of these women was 
to supervise the work of their servants.” They exercised power only over 
the women and slaves who attended to them. They were otherwise totally 
idle. However, as Heard-Bey observes, 


the fact that women in the shaykhdoms of the Gulf lead a life secluded 
from public gatherings and hidden from the eyes of strangers does not 
mean that their role within the family is any the less important for the 
economic prosperity of the household and the entire community than 
the role of their sisters who live in a different environment.* 


Since the Second World War there have been radical social and economic 
changes in the Arab Gulf, thanks to the discovery of oil. These changes 
have deeply influenced the status and role of women. However, the subject 
is complex and calls for separate treatment. 

In conclusion we may say with al-Misnad that the advent of Islam 
improved the status of women. However, although the treatment of women 
has been influenced by the laws set down by Islam, equality of sexes is 
never realized in tribal and traditional practices, particularly in the Gulf 
societies, “which remained almost untouched by Western influence till the 
twentieth century”.* 
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National Choices and International Processes 


Zeev Maoz. National Choices and International Processes. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1990. Cambridge Studies in 
International Relations no. 8. Pp. xviii + 609. £55.00/$69.50. 


Here is one more book of outstanding merit in the Cambridge Studies in 
International Relations series. It brings together, perhaps for the first time, 
various conflicting approaches to the study of foreignpolicy decisionmaking 
under a single theoretical framework. 

The author begins by examining the modalities of decisionmaking in the 
field of foreign policy. He shows how the focus of decisionmaking is on 
relatively limited decisional units and discrete sequences, the aim being to 
explain a limited set of issues. He then presents an analysis of the inputs of 
decisionmaking, the essential mathematics of inputs, models of the decision- 
making process, a formal characterization of the process of decisionmaking, a 
theory of foreignpolicy decisionmaking, an analysis of international out- 
comes, and the evolution of international processes and individual prefer- 
ences and national choices and international systems. 

The significance of this book lies in the fact that it initiates discussion on 
a theory of international processes. As the author himself admits, this 
inquiry raises numerous questions and leaves them open for further research 
and analysis. As a followup he suggests that three general areas may be 
particularly taken up in which the insights of this study can be fruitfully 
used. These areas are (a) theoretical development of the process of analysis; 
(b) empirical investigation of the propositions derived from the theory; and 
(c) investigation of the relationship between the bottomup unit-level per- 
spective of the theory and systemic approaches. 

The book is indeed a landmark in the study of theoretical innovations in 
the field of international relations. It is bound to be provocative to all those 
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who are interested in theoretical approaches to the study of international 
relations. It is an intellectually enriching experience to read this book. 
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Developmental Planning 


Vicror S. D’Souza. Development Planning and Structural Inequalities: 
The Response of the Underprivileged. New Delhi/Thousand Oaks, 
CA/ London: Sage Publications, 1990. Pp. 208. Rs 180.00. 


One of the critical issues of economic development/growth is how far it 
would improve the wellbeing of underprivileged people. The current debate 
on the role of the market in promoting the growth of the economy cannot 
be considered complete unless it deals with the question of relevance of 
growth to the underprivileged. The population of the underprivileged is 
very large in developing countries like India. Hence the need to increase 
the effectiveness of growth in relation to them. 

The book under review examines the effects of planning on the life of the 
underprivileged. In fact the raison d’être of developmental planning is that 
it can uplift large numbers of people from abject poverty. 

The author is disenchanted with the outcome of developmental planning 
in India from this point of view. According to him, while the ideal is 
Socialism, most economic agents function in the same manner as in a 
capitalist economy. His primary premise is that development should mean 
improvement in the productive capacities of the underprivileged and 
reduction in inequalities of income. Taking this as the basis he examines 
the impact of development on the underprivileged. He empirically analyzes 
various indicators which enable him to arrive at certain conclusions on the 
impact of development on the underprivileged. The exercise includes a 
study of mobility and education as well. The author provides at one place 
interstate comparisons. 

The author focuses on the most depressed group of Indian society—viz., 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. He arrives at important 
conclusions on the basis of extensive data. He finds that developmental 
planning at the national level does not ensure that the bottom layers of 
society have the same opportunities as the upper layer. There is nothing 
unexpected about this finding—given the nature of developmental planning. 
Yet it is important to get evidence. And the author provides that evidence. 

The study is useful even now, with marketization of the economy taking 
place in a big way. The author says that mere planning is not enough to 
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achieve the objective of solving the problem of the underprivileged. Neither 
the market nor planning can solve that problem. Perhaps one has to deal 
with the problem in such a manner that specific underprivileged groups are 
targeted for improvement with specific instruments. The State cannot 
abdicate its responsibility in the matter. 

The book is very valuable and useful, especially in the present context. 


Centre for International SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Politics, Organization, and 

Disarmament, School of International 

Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Cultural Piuraliem and the Nation State 


CRAWFORD YOUNG, ed. The Rising Tide of Cultural Pluralism: The Nation- 
State at Bay? Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 1993. Pp. 
318. $49.50. 


The contributors to this impressive study show how relevant the editor’s 
concept of cultural pluralism is to the study of ethnicity and nationalism 
across the globe. It is, therefore, a pity that his original work, The Politics 
of Cultural Pluralism (Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 1976) has 
not received the attention it deserves in the Third World. This reviewer, 
while doing research for his book Culture and the Politics of Third World 
Nationalism (New York: Routledge, 1992) in the mid-1980s, did not come 
across any copy of it in the major Indian libraries. Nor does the editor provide 
an outline of his ideas of cultural pluralism in his long introductory essay to 
this study. After a masterly survey of global instances of ethnic conflict, he 
concludes (pp. 21-22) that his concept of cultural pluralism embraces all 
the known approaches to ethnicity—“instrumentalist”, “primordialist”, 
and “constructivist”. However, in the absence of an objective argument in 
this study, his notion of cultural pluralism appears to be a synonym for 
ethnic nationalism to those who dislike the term “nationalism”. ; 

However, what seems to have really influenced most contributors is 
Benedict Anderson’s concept of tradition as creation. Such a concept 
makes a lot of sense to scholars coming from strong individualist traditions, 
but to those immersed in the study of traditional yet complex societies, it 
appears ahistorical and asociological. Members of a complex society such 
as the Han, the Hindus, and the Arabs may not know one another by 
name, but they have a number of fundamental commonalities that consti- 
tute their respective societies. It is not a work of imagination or invention 
but a product of social unity inherent in any complex society that is 
activated, politicized, and mobilized for the production of nationalism by 
the dominant or majority ethnic group. 
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However, the merit of the study lies not so much in its theoretical 
constriction as in the plurality of approaches heuristically adopted by its 
individual authors in the pursuit of a common theme. As such it is a 
valuable contribution to the current debate about expanding ethnicity and 
the retreating State. 

Mark R. Beissinger thus incisively analyses how the former Soviet 
empire imploded under the weight of its own ethnic problems. The Russian- 
dominated State, he argues, faced a crisis of legitimacy in the face of the 
increasingly assertive non-Russian identities. Three stages are carefully 
. delineated, leading to the final collapse in 1991. Edward Friedman’s paper 

is a passionate critique of Leninist systems in general and of the Maoist- 
Leninist system in particular. He tries to show how the Han revolution and 
the subsequent establishment of a Leninist regime have created a Han- 
dominated system in the name of revolution and democracy that privileges 
the Han and marginalizes non-Han social groups. One does not disagree 
with such a hypothesis, but it needs to be demonstrated systematically how 
the marginalization of non-Han groups flows from the logic and structure 
of the Maoist system itself. 

Douglas Spitz’s essay on India represents a scholarly consensus that most 
scholars and observers of the Indian political scene have reached in recent 
years: increasing Hindu nationalist challenge to the Nehruvian secular 
model. He rightly takes the case of the Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangh 
(RSS) and its affiliates for a detailed study. He predicts that the RSS might 
continue to be “an attractive option for a significant number of Hindus who 
are searching for a sense of community and for a morally compelling 
individual and collective identity that is both modern and rooted in indi- 
genous cultural values” (p. 260). 

Nader Entessar’s essay is rich in historical detail and shows both insight 
into and intimacy with Azeri nationalism under varying conditions. It 
reveals the importance of political patronage for the fluctuations and 
fortunes of a smallscale nationalism. Azeri nationalism, Entessar argues, 
did not exist as a political and social force prior to the establishment of the 
Leninist regime in the Soviet Union. Such a “creation” thesis, however, 
ignores prior favourable conditions such as a shared culture, language, and 
race without which the Soviet State could not have simply “created” Azeri 

‘nationalism. 

Although Ethiopia racially belongs to Black Africa, yet it is an African 
exception in that Christianity’s ‘engagement with Ethiopian society is the 
longest on the continent. That long history, coupled with the existence of 
great traditions for over three thousand years, has direct implications for 
the formation of the State and society in Ethiopia. This reviewer for one, 
though often referring to Ethiopia as an exceptional case in the African 
cultural category, has ignored consideration of this important exception. 
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And it is good to find three excellent essays devoted to the subject of 
ethnicity and ethnic nationalism in Ethiopian culture areas. 


Centre for South, Central, and Dawa T. Norsu 
Southeast Asian, and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University: 


Internationaltzation of US Criminal Law Enforcement 


ETHAN A. NADELMANN. Cops across Borders: The Internationalization of 
U.S. Criminal Law Enforcement. University Park, PA: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1993. Paperback. Pp. xxxiv + 524. Price, not 
indicated. 


Use and abuse of drugs and drug-trafficking are nothing new to the United 
States. They are an age-old problem, but they did not receive much 
attention till the 1960s, when the problem became acute. The United 
States has tried to control this problem by passing various laws. For the 
enforcement of its drug laws, which is the subject of this book, the Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) is the leading agency, which is clear 
from the insignia printed on the title page of the book under review. The 
main objective of the DEA abroad is to immobilize drug-traffickers and to 
seize their assets. Says the author: 


the U.S. “war on drugs” has provided the crucial impetuses for many of 
the most substantial developments in the internationalization of U.S. 
criminal law enforcement since the late 1960s, and . . . criminal justice 
systems throughout much of the world are evolving toward a more 
harmonious network of relationships strongly influenced by U.S. 
pressures, models, and examples. 


The book is a pioneering work in the field of criminal law enforcement in 
the United States, specifically in the field of drug-trafficking. The author 
tries to trace the history of a hundred and fifty years, i.e., from 1789 to 
1939, when the internationalization of US criminal law enforcement was 
quite modest in comparison with either the European experience or the 
American experience since the Second World War. The idea of transnational 
cooperation between police forces was far more familiar to the countries of 
Europe than to those of the Americas. Law enforcement was not feasible 
in the Americas at that time owing to the vastness of the area and lack of 
adequate facilities for transportation and communication. It was considered a 
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very costly venture to enforce the law beyond the borders of the United 
States, and beyond Canada and Mexico in any case. Law enforcement 
functions were performed largely by the States and the municipal police, 

not at the Federal level. Absence of law enforcement at the Federal level 
and lack of proper coordination among the States were also big obstacles in 
the way of law enforcement on a comprehensive scale. Before the Second 
World War three agencies were mainly responsible for law enforcement— 
the Customs Service, the Postal Inspection Service, and the US Marshals 
Service. The number of such agencies rose manifold subsequently, especially 
during the 1980s, when the Reagan Administration gave top priority to the 
control of drug-trafficking in its foreign policy. Indeed it considered drug- 
trafficking a threat to national security. 

Since the Second World War the scope of enforcement of international law 
in the United States has expanded significantly. The US Government has 
expanded its activities abroad. These activities range from intelligence and 
military and economic ventures to diplomacy and foreign-aid programmes. 

In the early 1980s US military forces started enforcing international 
criminal law for the first time after the antislavery patrols of the years prior 
to the American Civil War. Two developments were responsible for the 
change in US relations with other countries. First, the United States had 
abandoned its isolationist policy, which it had been following prior to the 
First World War, in order to contain Communism and strengthen the 
capitalist world. And, second, there had been an unprecedented escalation 
of transnational nongovernmental activity—financial, industrial, legal, 
environmental, and otherwise—in which the US Government peteenyee 
that it had a political or regulatory interest. 

There were some other developments also—as, for example, an increase 
in transnational criminal activity which inevitably accompanied the dramatic 
growth in the volume of transnational intercourse. With more and more 
transnational securities transactions, banking exchanges, commercial 
ventures, and credit-card charges taking place, there was also an increase 
in the number of frauds associated with them. The United States conse- 
quently saw no alternative but to enforce international criminal law. 
Technological development and better transportation and communication 
facilities helped in law enforcement. 

The focus of most international law enforcement efforts has shifted in 
recent years from fugitive slaves, Indians, Mexicans, and American outlaws 
to those who indulge in drug-trafficking. However, there has been no 
fundamental change in the process of rendition, extradition, deportation, 
and various other formal measures. 

The main aim of police assistance in earlier times was to develop police 
capabilities in general and counterinsurgency capabilities in particular. 
Today it is to strengthen the DEA. A foreign police agency interested in 
obtaining US training and funds for equipment has little chance of success 
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if it cannot establish some connexion with drug enforcement. Writing on 
the importance of drug enforcement, the author expresses his view thus: 


I must stress the dominant role that drug enforcement has played in the 
evolution of U.S. international enforcement since the late 1960s. The 
“war on drugs” proclaimed by the Nixon Administration in 1969, and 
renewed on an even more ambitious scale during the 1980s, provided 
the crucial impetuses for a host of actions and agreements that otherwise 
would never have occurred. ` 


No Administration prior to Nixon’s had shown any special interest in the 
international dimension of the drug problem. The Nixon Administration 
perceived the role of the drug problem in both domestic and international 
politics. The Nixon Doctrine, which called upon foreign Governments to 
take responsibility for the national-security tasks previously undertaken by 
US forces, was extended to the drug war as well. The presence of drug- 
enforcement agents in US embassies served as a constant reminder both to 
foreign countries and to US Ambassadors that drug enforcement was now 
a high-level foreignpolicy objective before the President and the US Con- 
gress. At the practical level, the proliferation of overseas agents contributed 
to the central aim of the DEA—viz., immobilizing drug-traffickers. 

Some aspects of the international law-enforcement effort that the United 
States has undertaken were either inconceivable or illegal in the past. The 
present expansion of law enforcement is by and large due to the concern 
about national security. Respect for foreign sovereignty is noticeably 
greater in the domain of international law. The author uses the term 
“Americanization”, appropriately to our mind, in the context of drug 
enforcement in Europe. He claims that the DEA’s active hand is openly 
acknowledged by the Europeans. The DEA’s hand is clear in the creation 
of specialized law enforcement units in the major police agencies; in the 
initial adoption of DEA-style undercover tactics, controlled deliveries, 
wiretapping, and the subsequent training of the European police in a 
variety of DEA-style techniques; in the notion of “flipping” informants; 
and in the enactment of legislations authorizing forfeiture of the assets of 
drug-traffickers. One cannot fully endorse the practice of “flipping” drug- 
dealers and criminals and securing their cooperation. It may prove counter- 
productive in the long run. The number of drug-traffickers may increase. 
More and more people may turn to drug-trafficking in the hope that in the 
event of their being caught they would be set free soon after if they offer 
cooperation in arresting the big drug barons or if they give vital inform- 
ation on their networks. 

Although the DEA has worked hard to carry out the tasks assigned to it 
and to strengthen the law enforcement agencies of foreign countries by 
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providing them training, funds, and equipment, it feels hampered by drug- 
related corruption in the drug-producing countries. The principal objective 
of the DEA overseas is not only to eradicate drug-related corruption but 
also to immobilize drug-traffickers and their organizations. Sometimes, 
however, corrupt officials in foreign countries undermine this objective. 
DEA agents are handicapped as they do not possess “sovereign power”. 
They work with foreign police agencies and are in a position to provide 
some degree of overseeing and direction. Whatever limited influence they 
are able to exert is derived from their being part of the US Government 
and their ability to reward and threaten the local police in various ways 
and, most important, their use of diplomacy and persuasion. 

The author seems to have done extensive research into the ways in which 
the United States deals with drug-related corruption abroad. He tries to 
analyse the role played by an outsider: “A foreigner, lacking sovereign 
power, influences the very nature of corruption and its impact.” The DEA 
has much greater freedom to choose the agents and agencies with whom to 
work in Latin America. On occasions the DEA has deliberately chosen to 
work with a corrupt agent or agency instead of an honest one because the 
corrupt agent is more able and efficient. In Bolivia, the US embassy 
pressurized the Siles Government to appoint someone they knew to be 
corrupt as head of its narcotics coordination committee because the alter- 
native was to choose one that might be honest but ineffectual. It hoped to 
work around the corruption of that official and to use him to get the anti- 
drug programmes under way. It would then get him fired and replaced by a 
more honest official. At least that was the plan. The author does not point 
out that such a strategy does not pay in the long run. If a Government can 
be so manipulated, its hold over the people is bound to weaken. The loss of 
moral authority can only work to the advantage of the drug cartels. 

To enhance law enforcement activity and to take action against trans- 
national criminals and drug-traffickers, the United States has entered into 
treaties with a number of countries. The most important among the treaties 
are Mutual Legal Assistance Treaties (MLATs), Memoranda of Understand- 
ing (MOUs), and extradition treaties. These treaties have played a very signi- 
ficant role in the gathering of international evidence and in the inter- 
national rendition of fugitives. The DEA’s capacity to collect intelligence 
abroad depends upon three factors: the intelligence capabilities of the local 
law enforcement agencies, the willingness of those agencies to share their 
intelligence with the DEA, and the freedom and ability of the DEA agents 
themselves to gather intelligence (as, for instance, by recruiting informants). 
The author describes in detail the problem of law enforcement and extradi- 
tion in countries like Canada, Mexico, Switzerland, etc. 

The author’s approach to the legalization and decriminalization of drugs 
seems to be unrealistic. It is possible that the legalization of mild drugs like 
marijuana has had little impact, but not the legalization of cocaine and 
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heroin, which are dangerous drugs. Even President William (“Bill”) Clinton 
has in the latest White House report on drugs ruled out the possibility of 
legalization of illicit drugs. 

We would sum up this review with the following remark of the author’s: 
“Changing perceptions of U.S. national security interests, as well as chang- 
ing markets and morals, have radically transformed the nature and objective 
of U.S. international law enforcement efforts in the past and are certain to 
do so in the future.” 


Centre for American and RANDHIR SINGH GONIANA 
West European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Political Economy of Communications 


KENNETH Dyson and PETER HUMPHREYS, eds. The Political Economy of 
Communications: International and European Dimensions. London/ 
New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. xii + 254. £40.00. 


The impact of the communications revolution has been the subject of 
numerous international debates and discussions in the past two decades. 
Newer and yet newer communications technologies have appeared and at a 
pace far greater than that at which policy is made, whether at the national 
level or at the international level. This is especially so in areas such as 
advanced cable and satellite technologies and the availability of new terres- 
trial frequencies which provide both new means of service delivery and 
new services. Developments in the area of computing by means of communi- 
cations, which is responsible for the term “compunications”, add a further 
dimension to the problem. Value-Added Networks (VANs), videotex, 
computing companies like IBM (International Business Machines), and 
publishing companies like Rupert Murdoch’s News International are new 
entrants in the communications market. Broadcasting and telecommuni- 
cations no longer lie within the exclusive purview of the public policy 
sector. 

Challenges to the approach of those who believe in the public sector 
exercising monopoly are heightened by the fact that national borders are 
not the frame of reference for the delivery of these new types of goods and 
services. The products of compunications are crossnational in nature and 
call for a new emphasis in national institutional structures and inter- 
national policy processes. This makes the cultural and historical contexts of 
regulating policies prominent. It has already led to a good deal of political 
fallout in various international organizations. Take, for instance, the debate 
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on the setting up of a New World Information and Communication Order 
(NWICO), which brought a number of ideological, political, cultural, and 
technological factors into play. Eventually it became one of the causes of 
US withdrawal from UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization) in 1984. 

Many studies have been carried out regarding the communications 
revolution. Some approach the challenges by examining the distinctive 
characteristics of the regulating policies and processes in individual states 
and national-policy responses to the reality of interdependence in the 
communications field. The book under review here focuses upon inter- 
national institutions and the international dimension of national policies 
and policymaking. It attempts to explore the implications of external 
decisionmaking centres for both international institutions and states. What 
exactly are these external influences? The first is the impact of the tele- 
communications revolution, i.e., technological developments and market 
changes, on domestic policies and national boundaries. By 1985 the worth 
of the world telecommunications market was already US $65 billion; by 
1986 it rose to US $83 billion; and by 1990 it reached US $113 billion. The 
industrialized countries of the West accounted for three-quarters of this 
market. The United States alone accounted for 40 per cent of the market; 
the member countries of the European Community, for about 19 per cent; 
and Japan, for some 6 to 8 per cent. Markets in Africa, Asia, and Central 
Europe were also poised for rapid expansion. 

The late 1980s were thus characterized by mounting pressures for liberal- 
ization of markets, both from local firms and industries and from inter- 
national corporations. As most countries had public monopoly over the 
telecommunications systems, policymakers found themselves operating in 
a climate of technological investment. They had to make complex decisions 
about their priorities as regards investment. What types of cable or satellite 
should be used? What services should be offered? The book under review 
deals with these and other strategies with regard to the international 
political economy of broadcasting and television (Chapters 7 and 8). It 
places special emphasis on the problems encountered by the countries of 
Western Europe, especially Britain and Germany, in legitimizing deregula- 
tion in an area that lay traditionally in the public sector. This emphasis is 
timely as the subject has enormous potential for the countries of the Third 
World. 

The book also has a good deal to say on the role that international 
institutions play in the changed context in the telecommunications sector 
(Chapters 2 and 3). It addresses some important questions. Are organiz- 
ations like the International Telecommunications Union (ITU) and Intelsat 
global actors in their own right? Or are they just arenas within which 
“conflicts of interest and ideology amongst states take place”? In the view 
of Jean-Luc Renaud, the actual and potential roles of international institu- 
tions are both greatly enlarged on account of the complex, interlinked 
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nature of the problems that forces coalitions to be formed, both transnation- 
ally and transgovernmentally. The ITU, for example, is an integrative 
agent in worldwide telecommunications. The key factor accounting for its 
centrality is that it compels nations to work out telecommunications 
arrangements through it (pp. 52 and 53). However, Jean-Luc Renaud 
warns against a major political weakness—viz., “a world in which states, 
acting from self-interest, struggle for power and peace”. This may limit the 
role of international institutions. 

The policy of deregulation attracted the attention of several policymakers 
and politicians in the 1980s. The United States under President Ronald 
Reagan saw in competitive market forces the “best guarantor of economic 
health”. So’did many other regimes. 

According to Megumi Komiya, the US policy of deregulation eventually 
resulted in Intelsat constituting a monopoly. The practice of allowing 
private satellite systems to operate in competition with Intelsat everywhere 
in the world started with the Presidential approval accorded in November 
1984. Five companies—the Orion Satellite Corporation, the International 
Satellite, the RCA American Communications, the Pan American Satellite 
Corporation, and the Cygnus Satellite Corporation—applied to the Federal 
Communications Commission for permission to operate internationally, 
The Senior Intra-Agency Group consisting of representatives of numerous 
agencies with an interest in international communications eventually 
approved them but set down certain conditions. It was not unreasonable to 
conclude that the US Administration considered the applications for new 
satellite systems, not so much in microeconomic terms, with the focus on 
the telecommunications industry, as in macroeconomic terms, with reference 
to trade, economic development, and foreign policy. The question that 
arises here is: Are international satellite transmission services to be made 
available to anyone who desires to use them or only to those who belong to 
Intelsat? Further complications come up when criticisms are offered against 
the “artificial high charges” that the “end-users” are made to pay. These 
high charges are the result of the policies adopted by various national 
telecommunications agencies rather than by Intelsat. 

The book includes a section on the challenges being faced by the members 
of the European Community in the context of the American and Japanese 
- lead in telecommunications. It deals in particular with European cooper- 
ation in the field since the Second World War and its growing influence in 
the 1980s. As the telecommunications policy sector represents a paradox of 
both international cooperation and integration, the role of the European 
Community is receiving more and more attention. The European Com- 
munity is not just a political entity. It is also a powerful corporate actor 
with its own interests protected by the Commission of European Nations. 

The telecommunications industrial policy and its advantages to trade 
policy are also part of the calculations of the European Community. The 
thrust in the 1980s followed an approach that was oriented to competition 
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and free trade on the basis of the European Community's treaties. The 
book brings out well the overall emphasis on the present role of the 
European Community. 

Some chapters deal with broadcasting and the implications of the shift 
from the cultural level to the economic. They broadly outline the growth of 
the cultural concept of broadcasting—one in which it was a public good or 
commodity like any other. 

Styliano Papathanassopoulous particularly discusses the challenge posed 
by the American film and broadcasting industries to the markets of Western 
Europe and the implications of deregulation and internationalization. 

Kenneth Dyson’s is a study of the complex relationship of politics and 
markets in broadcasting policy (Chapter 6). In reference to State strategies 
that deal with the international political economy of broadcasting, he 
points out how Luxemburg affords an “unrivalled opportunity” for us to 
see why broadcasting is “high politics” in Western Europe. He offers 
insights into the way in which a commercially powerful broadcasting country 
develops simultaneously as a European broadcasting Power. 

The book also has case studies on Britain and Germany. These case 
studies show how these countries have moved towards a neo-liberal 
ideology that welcomes deregulation and internationalization (pp. 151-3). 
They also describe the processes that have led to this movement. They 
sound the warning that the first consideration of any country should be to 
cater to domestic needs. Its role as an international player comes only 
later. In other words, the road to success does not lie in providing cheap, 
mainly American, imports! Here is a lesson which all underdeveloped 
countries must take to heart. 

The book thus brings together several important views on an area of vital 
importance. Apart from the value of the historical contexts it provides, 
there are its focus upon the complexity of communications across borders 
and its analyses from a “neopluralist perspective”. It argues against the 
“neo-liberal” and “new-mercantilist” interpretations of the political economy 
of communications. It compels attention from both the Governments and the 
people concerned to the imperative need to understand the configuration 
of forces which are both domestic and international, governmental and 
institutional, private and public. What is more, it highlights the need to 
take a serious look at the policy strategies in the area. 


Centre for American and K.P. VUAYALAKSHMI 
West European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Om Gurra, S.P. GANGULY, ANIL Dutnora, ASH Naraw Roy, L.D. 
Maco, and ARATI THAPA, eds. Indo-Latin American File’s G—15, 
Potential and Possibilities: An Indo-Latin American Perspective. 
Foreword by Salman Khursheed (Minister of State for External 
Affairs, Government of India). New Delhi: Pan Media Pvt. Ltd, 
1993. Pp. xvi + 451. Rs 475.00. 


Now that the New Delhi Summit of the Group of 15 (G—15) has at last 
concluded, we are left with just the memories of it. If this is too pessimistic 
a view to take of the proceedings of the Summit, well, we have good reason 
to take such a view. Initially slated to be held in December 1993, lack of 
attendance forced a postponement to March 1994—although Salman 
Khursheed, India’s Minister of State for External Affairs, visited several 
Latin American countries in 1993 to invite personally the heads of State of 
member countries to the Summit. President Carlos Salinas of Mexico 
travelled east all right, but his destination was China. Three months later, 
only six heads of State turned up, not all of them for the full three days. 
Significantly President Carlos Menem of Argentina was the only one from 
the seven Latin American member countries to consider the Summit 
important enough to make the trip—if only to take over as the new 
Chairman 


Against this rather dismal scenario any review of this book might seem 
to be an exercise in triviality. Fortunately, that is not quite the case. Edited 
by Om Gupta and others under the auspices of the Indo-Latin American 
File (ILAF), which has made sincere efforts in recent times to address 
India’s relations with the countries of Latin America, the book contains 
over twenty papers presented at a seminar held in New Delhi on “G—15: 
Possibilities and Limits” in October 1993, i.e., two months before the 
expected December Summit. Participants in the seminar included acad- 
emics, journalists, diplomats, bureaucrats, and others. 

And yet the book is somewhat disappointing on the whole, not the least 
because of the disparities and inconsistencies between the title and the 
contents. In fact the title is misleading. Only a part of the book focusses on 
G-15; the rest includes papers such as “An Artist Remembers . . . Satish 
Gujral in Mexico”, “Indian Presence in the Mexican Imagination”, “Latin 
America in Its Novels: The Boom in Retrospect”, and “Hispanic ‘Studies 
in India”. The wide variety should unsettle most readers. Though the 
papers are informative, they defeat the specific purpose of the book—to 
explore the political and economic dimensions of G—15 with reference to 
India and Latin America. There is just one paper written from a Latin 
American perspective. It is by the Chargé d’ Affaires of the Embassy of the 
Republic of Venezuela in India, José Clavijo. 
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The better papers are in the first half of the book. They succeed by and 
large in introducing the less knowledgeable reader to many aspects of G-15 
(and of India and the Latin American members of the organization). 
However, even here, to our disappointment, there is not much on India’s 
relations with individual Latin American countries, identifying areas of 
cooperation not only within a multilateral framework but in bilateral terms 
as well. What is glaringly absent is a paper on recent economic trends, 
notably in countries like Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, towards regional © 
trading organizations and their impact on trade relations among the member 
countries of G-15. 

The efforts of the ILAF to promote Latin American studies, particularly 
Hispanic studies, in India are laudable. The ILAF deserves credit and 
support for its endeavours. And, despite the abovementioned limitations, 
the book does contain a few useful papers on little-known aspects of 
cooperation within G-15—as, for example, “G—15 Cooperation in Solar 
Strategy”. However, some papers are rather brief and severely factual 
even if attractively titled, but seem to lead nowhere. The titles may give the 
impression that the papers are worth a look, but the papers actually 
contain little of substance. The useful papers include “Multilateralism: Its 
Potential and Limitations”, “Latin America Is Ready for Partnership”, and 
“G-15: Limits and Possibilities”. 

Not surprisingly, the markedly relevant paper in the volume is the one 
authored by Professor R. Narayanan of the School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. The leading Latin Americanist of India for 
nearly three decades, Narayanan in his paper “India’s Economic Relations 
with Latin America: Needed Strategy” explores in a systematic and coherent 
manner the logic of India’s economic relations with Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, and Venezuela. He pays due attention to the changing 
international and regional environments (what Edgardo Boeninger calls 
“Megatrends”) which emphasize free trade and democratic politics—factors 
that would influence in no small way India’s relations with Latin America. 
Dr Ash Narain Roy of the Hindustan Times (New Delhi) in his paper 
“Latin America Is Ready for Partnership” also discusses in some detail the 
regional and international contexts before going on to deliberate briefly on 
Indo-Latin American ties. 

The editors of this volume ought to have concentrated on papers that 
were directly relevant to the theme of the seminar although the annexures 
and country profiles at the end are certainly useful. Again, the title of the 
book does not suggest that the volume contains country profiles of all 
member states of G-15 rather than of India and the Latin American 
members of G-15 alone. 

This reviewer is tempted to make a small note on the paper “Hispanic 
Studies in India” which discusses in great detail the strides made in Hispanic 
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studies in India. Like so many other papers in the volume, it is irrelevant in 
the context of the problems and prospects of G-15. Not only that. There is 
but only one mention of the Latin American Studies Division at the School 
of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, where 
significant research has been carried out for over two decades now in the 
form of M. Phil. dissertations and Ph.D. theses, as well as research articles, 
etc., on Latin American politics, history, economics, foreign affairs, and so 
on. Further, there are many individuals in the country who have special- 
ized in the Latin American region and continue to write extensively on the 
area. 

It is our honest opinion that the volume could be edited a great deal 
further. Even while giving limited consideration to G-15, the book meanders 
through almost everything remotely connected with Latin America. One 
hopes that in the future the good intentions are channelized in a proper 
direction 90 as to give a fillip to studies and research in the subject of Latin 
America in our country. 


Centre for Latin American Studies, PUSHKAR 
Goa University; Bambolin, Goa 


National Interest and India’s Foreign Policy 


A. AppaporAl. National Interest and India’s Foreign Policy. Delhi: Kalinga 
Publications, 1992. Pp. 153. Rs 175.00/£10.00/$20.00. 


The way India has conducted its foreign policy has attracted considerable 
attention from serious scholars and researchers everywhere. Indeed the 
literature on this subject has grown from day to day. Most studies on 
India’s foreign policy, however, describe events in sequence form or evaluate 
them in terms of continuity and change. They make no systematic attempt 
to examine India’s foreign policy in terms of its pursuit of national interest. 
The book under review, therefore, is of considerable significance. 

This is one of the two studies left unpublished by the author at his death 
in 1990. It is a matter of gratification that in spite of his advancing years he 
was able to attempt to evaluate systematically how far India had achieved 
its national interest as defined in terms of territorial integrity, economic 
development, and cooperation with neighbours through foreign policy. 

The author first summarizes the scholarly debate in India and elsewhere 
on the concept of national interest. He rightly says that there may be 
mutuality as well as conflict in the interests of various countries. He also 
points out how far a statesman acting on behalf of a state can follow 
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the principles of morality. Then he goes on to discuss the relationship 
between national interest and India’s foreign policy. He takes the oppor- 
tunity to raise some fundamental questions. Has the concept of national 
interest been an integral part of India’s foreign policy and relations? What 
interests does India seek to further? Is India able to contribute to the 
reduction of international tensions? What is the impact of India’s foreign 
policy on its territorial integrity? How does India’s foreign policy affect its 
economic development? And, finally, what is India’s policy towards its 
immediate neighbours? Is the policy a success on the whole? The author 
himself answers these questions one by one and with his usual clarity and 
coherence. In his view the concept of national interest has always been 
integral to India’s foreign policy. One of the means employed by India to 
achieve its objectives is an active interest in the peaceful solution of 
international problems; so much so that, for a long time, it laid compar- 
atively little emphasis on military power. Another means employed by 
India is nonalignment and friendship with all countries. According to the 
author, India has contributed its own share to the relief of international 
tensions, especially in Indochina, Korea, and Suez. 

The author, however, is disappointed that India has not been able to 
preserve its territorial integrity. After referring to the integration of 
Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, Junagarh, and the French and Portuguese 
possessions into India, he discusses the painful story of the loss of thousands 
of square miles of Indian territory in Jammu and Kashmir (Ladakh). He 
blames India’s amateurishness in diplomacy and the harsh realities of 
international power politics for this loss of Indian territory. 

In evaluating the contribution of foreign policy to economic develop- 
ment, the author heavily draws on his own earlier book entitled Domestic 
Roots of India’s Foreign Policy (New Delhi, 1981). He observes that the 
foundations of India’s economic growth were laid with the creation of an 
infrastructure, the establishment of numerous basic industries, and the 
training of technical personnel. 

Finally, the author laments India’s failure to cultivate friendly relations 
with its neighbours. He attributes this failure partly to India’s diplomacy. 
In particular, he accuses Nehru of devoting more attention to world prob- 
lems than to India’s security and its relations with neighbours. He, however, 
expresses satisfaction over the shift that came about in India’s foreign 
: policy after the Chinese aggression in 1962. 

This raises an important question. Why has India failed to improve its 
relations with neighbours appreciably in spite of its efforts? The author 
blames India’s big size, apart from the inadequacy of its diplomacy, for this 
sorry state of affairs. This in its turn raises another question. If India’s size 
is such an important irritant, why has it not prevented this country from 
establishing quite friendly relations with Bhutan and the Maldives? One 
may also ask why relations with Bangladesh suddenly deteriorated with the 
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. fall of the Mujib Government in Dhaka in 1975. And why did Indo-Nepalese 
relations improve with the installation of a democratic Government in 
Kathmandu in 1990? 

Conflict and cooperation between countries and indeed the foreign 
policy of a country can hardly be understood and analysed without reference 
to the nature and actual character of the regimes concerned. There is, 
therefore, a broad consensus among analysts of foreign policy that the 
need of an authoritarian and politically insecure regime for sustenance and 
survival is greater than that of a stable, relatively secure, and democratic 
regime. 

Within the parameters set by the constraints of the domestic and global 
systems, India’s ruling élite have used foreign policy to acquire legitimacy 
and build support for their regimes.' This tailoring of foreign policy to suit 
regime interest explains why the former Prime Minister, Chandra Shekhar, 
withdrew the refuelling facility that had been made available to the US-led 
multinational forces during the Gulf War of 1991 under pressure from 
those leaders who were trying to secure the support of those, especially 
Muslims, who were sympathetic to the Iraqi leader, Saddam Husayn. This not 
only affected India’s growing beneficial cooperation with the United States 
but also encouraged pan-Islamic feelmg in India. It also went counter to 
India’s principle of opposing illegal occupation of foreign territory. Above 
all, it influenced India’s voting in the United Nations against the Iraqi 
occupation of Kuwayt. 

Surprisingly the author has nothing at all to say on the way regime 
interest influences foreign policy. A discussion on this subject would cer- 
tainly have enhanced the usefulness of this otherwise-valuable book. 


School of International Studies, NALINIKANT JHA 
Pondicherry University, 
Pondicherry, India 


Drift in India’s Defence Policy? 


Curis Smarty. India’s Ad Hoc Arsenal: Direction or Drift in Defence Policy? 
London: Oxford University Press (for the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, Oslo), 1994. Pp. 266. £25.00. 


Defence policy in a democratic setup is a subject of concern—not the least 
because it is supposed to meet the dynamics of changing threat perceptions 


1 See Nalinikant Jha, Internal Crists and Indira Gandhi's Foreign Policy (Patna/New Delhi, 
1985). See also Jha’s “Domestic Compulsions in India’s Foreign Policy” (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Jawaharlal Nehru Univermty, New Deihi, 1990). 
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from both within and without. Another reason is that defence consumes 
enormous funds—a sizable chunk of the revenue—and other resources. 

Oddly though, more often than not, the subject evokes less debate than' 
it ought to. This is so largely because defence is viewed as the holy cow. At 
the best of times the treatment of the subject borders on the hush-hush for 
fear that secrets may by revealed, strategies exposed, and no end of harm’ 
done to the national interest. 

In the event, probes are anathema. Inconvenient questions are left: 
unasked or unanswered. Those who raise such questions are invariably 
under pressure; even their patriotism is suspect. The end-result is that all 
kinds of scams go on behind a heavy smokescreen of security. Vast funds 
disappear down the drain. The top brass in the defence forces in an unholy 
alliance with the higher echelons of the bureaucracy rule the roost and get 
away without detection. 

This study of India’s defence arsenal is both timely and well researched. 
Barring a brief, 3-page introduction and a concluding chapter that claims 
no more space, its eight short, crisp chapters span the entire gamut of our 
past and present preoccupations and policies. 

Chapter 2 deals with regional security with a discussion on the threat 
from the northwest. Pakistan’s limitations and capabilities, India’s security 
problems vis-a-vis Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, and the Himalayan kingdoms, 
the China question, and, last but not the least, the Indian Ocean. 

Chapters 3 to 6 survey defence policy and practice all the way from 1947 
to 1991. The breakdown—1947-62, 1962-80, and 1988-91—s interesting. 

Chapters 7 to 9 tackle such important issues as indigenous defence 
production, the failure of policy implementation, nuclear weapons and 
delivery systems, defence decisionmaking, and the policymaking process. 

Nor is that all. Interspersed through this slim book are a number of 
useful tables and figures (read sketches). The tables include “Selected 
Indian Air Force and Royal Air Force Procurement, 1946-1961” (p. 58) 
and “Military Expenditure and Procurement of Sophisticated Armament 
in India and Pakistan, 1948-1962” (p. 68). The figures illustrate a number 
of relevant matters: “The North-West Frontier between India and Pakistan” 
.(p. 16); “The Rajasthan Desert and the Rann of Kutch” (p. 20); “Com- 
parison of the Rise and Fall in Major Weapon Supplies in India and 
Pakistan, 1950-1969” (p. 70); “Comparison of the Rise and Fall in Major 
Weapon Supplies and Defence Expenditure in India, 1950-1969” (p. 71); 
and “The Decisionmaking Process in India” (before and after 1966) (pp. 
206-7). 

In a brief introduction the author raises some vital matters. The first is: 
What drives different countries to purchase weapons? What determines 
the choice of weapons? The answer, “at the level of generality”, lies in 
threat perceptions, force levels, prestige, technology acquisition, corrup- 
tion, and so forth. Another matter that is raised is no less pertinent. If arms 
imports are really detrimental to development, “why have states not sought 
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cost-effective solutions to defence problems”? And who is to blame if 
defence has a negative impact on development? Is it the “merchants of 
death”, senior members of the armed forces, senior bureaucrats, or poli- 
ticians? Or is it the public “which sees no reason to accept second best and 
is prepared to foot the bill”? 

The author makes a thorough, if trenchant, survey of all that has gone 
into policy and practice during the forty five years since India’s independence. 
His conclusions are not exactly complimentary to those who have been at 
the helm of affairs. To begin with, the author underlines the considerable 
hiatus between defence and security—as witness the country’s perceived 
need to deploy two or three aircraft-carriers. The mistakes made during 
the early years of independence (1947-62) were of “enormous importance” 
for the subsequent decades. At the same time, having advanced along the 
road to a highly mechanized, diversified defence posture, there was little 
effort to reduce dependence upon external suppliers and the drain on 
foreign-exchange reserves. No wonder then that dependence increased, 
and the defence costs burgeoned. 

The study alleges that the growth of India’s defence industry has “con- 
sistently” been retarded by “a fifth column”—which is by no means the 
much-maligned and often-nonexistent “foreign hand”, but the country’s 
own armed forces! The Air Force especially has “effectively” sabotaged 
“indigenous efforts in favour of imported equipment”. India’s defence 
posture is “as absurd and anarchic as it is profligate”; for weaponry 
produced from a considerable array of suppliers has resulted “in a logistical 
nightmare, in terms of spare parts, maintenance, and training”. “A plethora 
of suppliers” has increased the prospect of “better commissions” coming 
in. 

Another far-from-happy conclusion is that, the institutionalization of the 
rolling 5-year defence plans notwithstanding, the decisionmaking process is 
“chaotic and lacking in vision”. No wonder, therefore, that weapons are 
procured as much on an ad hoc basis as on the strength of informed debate. 
Above all, the “waste of resources is considerable, and the level of public 
acceptance is exceptional”. As if these were not enough, the defence sector 
provides “an excellent example of how an important public sector can be 
mismanaged and abused”. In the final count, the motives and awareness of 
the politicians and the Indian élite—to be taken seriously by the West—have 
been achieved at considerable sacrifice and expense. And yet it may be of 
“little help” in the years ahead. 

This is a disturbing book in that, buttressed by a considerable underpinning 
of reliable data, it exposes without frills or hyperbole the none-too-happy 
state of affairs in our defence policy and practice. For a country which has 
the fourth largest army in the world, the fifth largest air force, and the 
seventh largest navy and which spends more on defence than it should or 
can afford, the tentativeness and drift that the title of the book heavily 
underlines is a matter of no small embarrassment. Sadly, this is reinforced 
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by our casual and far-from-serious or meaningful debates on this vital 
question in and out of:Partiament. To be sure, not many evince interest; the 
few that do, are not taken seriously. Above all, an attempt is always made 
to avoid—even evade—important issues and push them under the carpet. 
How important the defence portfolio is may be gauged from the fact that it 
has had no claimant since March 1993, when the then Defence Minister 
repaired to his home State to head the Government there. Nor has this 
caused any audible whimper of protest from those who occupy the Treasury 
benches, much less from the stalwarts who adorn the seats opposite. 

Of the élite and the intelligentsia there is not much to say. Their parti- 
cipation or active involvement in matters relating to defence finds little or 
no evidence on the ground, in print, or even in the audiovisual media. 

The author has specialized for almost a decade in issues relating to South 
Asian security. He has had access to a rich variety of source material in 
Britain and in the United States; what is more, he spent almost two years 
(1983-85) in India itself, where he interacted with a host of experts and 
specialist institutions. No wonder, therefore, that the end-product is a 
work of serious scholarship that may be hard to replace for a very long 
time. 

A word on the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) 
which has sponsored the study. Not unlike the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in London, SIPRI is a prestigious institution; its imprint, 
an assurance of good craftsmanship and objective analysis. The book 
under review, the first in a series on domestic influences on defence 
policies and postures in the developing countries, holds promise of some 
more in the years to come. 


PARSHOTAM MEHRA 

Formerly Professor and Chairman, 
Departments of History and Central 
Asian Studies, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, India 


Kalabagh Project on the Indus 


MuHAMMAD Nasir GAZDAR. An Assessment of the Kalabagh Project on the 
River Indus: Pakistan the Sabz Bagh: “Promising a Rose Garden but 
Delivering Dust”. Karachi: Environmental Management Society, 
Pakistan Environmental Network, 1990. Paperback. Pp. 92. Price, 
not indicated. 


There has been an increasing awareness in recent years about threats to 
ecological systems, particularly in the developing countries. No doubt 
these countries need to develop fast and catch up with the advanced 
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countries, but they should at the same time ensure that they do not damage 
their ecology. There seems to be a contradiction between developmental 
needs and the preservation of the ecology. In India there have been 
strident campaigns against the construction of large dams like the Tehri 
Dam and the Narmada Dam, seeing that these are likely to have an 
adverse impact on the local environment. Of course one may argue either 
for or against each individual project according to the cost both in environ- 
mental terms and financially and in terms of economic benefit to the 
people. 

The book under review is a very interesting critique of the very contro- 
versial Kalabagh Dam on the Indus River in Pakistan. The project has 
provoked controversy from its very inception. 

Since 1859, when the intensification of canal-irrigated agriculture began, 
the impact of irrigation on the Indus basin has changed the ecosystem of 
the region and made a difference to the habitats of the flora and fauna 
there. According to the author of the book under review, the environment 
and the carrying capacity of the Indus basin’s natural resources, which 
support a population approaching 110 milion people, are under tremendous 
strain. The natural resource base is not sustainable as the accumulated 
environmental problems created by past neglect and present-day mis- 
management have virtually depleted nature’s capital. 

The author points out how, in view of its urgent need to industrialize, the 
Government of Pakistan has generally gone ahead with making policy 
decisions in regard to projects aimed at the utilization of natural resources, 
including water development projects, without first studying the likely 
impact of those projects on the environment. The construction of a large 
dam and storage reservoir on the Indus River at Kalabagh exemplifies 
inappropriate and unsustainable water resource development. 

The author makes out a case on the basis of well-researched data against 
the Kalabagh Dam. According to him, the dam complex will create new 
health hazards for the population living in the region; it would Jead to loss 
of fertility downstream, disturb the river regime of the Indus River, cause 
soil erosion, and result in estuary and delta salinization. The dam will also 
affect the quality of drinking water for those living downstream, destroy 
river habitats of wildlife species, etc. 

The alternatives proposed by the author to large dams, like the use of 
wind energy, are not convincing. The debate on the relative merits of 
preservation of the ecosystem and the need for fast economic development 
to ameliorate the conditions of people who are leading a subhuman existence 
is still on. This excellent book presents one side of the debate. 


Centre for South, Central, Katm™m BAHADUR 
Southeast Asian, and 

Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Bru V. LAL. Broken Waves: A History of the Fiji Islands in the Twentieth 
Century. Honolulu, Hawaii: University of Hawaii Press and the Center 
for Pacific Islands Studies of the School of Hawaiian, Asian, and 
Pacific Studies at the University of Hawaii, 1992. Pacific Islands 
Monographs series no. 11. Pp. xxii + 404. $38.00. 


The political system in Fiji is regarded as the best in the Melanesian group 
of countries—viz., New Caledonia, Papua New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands, and Vanuatu. The neighbouring South Pacific countries appreciate 
and support the developments that took place in Fiji after May 1987. They 
have not criticized the Constitution of 1990 and the politics of active 
discrimination against Fijians of Indian origin. The present system gives 
primacy to Fijians of Melanesian origin and ignores others. Certain 
important Government posts are reserved for Fijians of Melanesian origin. 
The limited opportunities offered to Fijians of Indian origin under the 
Constitution of 1970 stand withdrawn. The Rabuka Administration is 
unabashedly partisan and supports propaganda against Fijians of Indian 
origin. This has engendered insecurity, anxiety, and unrest among the 
latter. They feel ignored and deprived. As the sacrifices they made during 
the nationalist movement and the role they played subsequently in the 
economic development of the island nation are too conspicuous to be 
ignored or belittled, it is clear that they do not deserve to be treated as 
second-class citizens. The differences in outlook between the Melanesians 
and the Indians are growing day after day: there is tension at the socio- 
economic level. 

The book under review tries to trace the reasons for this situation and in 
the process examines the history of Fiji in the twentieth century. It has 
seven chapters, an exhaustive bibliography, and several maps, photographs, 
and tables which help in understanding the contemporary history of Fiji. It 
analyses most of the landmark developments in Fijian history. Its emphasis 
is on the economic, social, and political dimensions of the polity. It also 
examines the role of Fijians of Indian origin in the nationalist movement 
and the struggle for political power in the postcolonial era and the cut- 
throat competition among different political groups in the subsequent 
period. 

When the Government of the Alliance Party was defeated, its leaders 
found it hard to reconcile themselves to their defeat. They conspired with 
the leaders of the military coup d’éat of May 1987 on communal and racial 
grounds. The book describes the coup d’état and the turbulent political 
environment that resulted from it. It highlights the trauma of Fijians of 
Indian origin. It makes an effort to trace the genesis of the present Fijian 

-crisis. It pinpoints the importance of race and ethnicity in Fijian polity. 
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It shows how the racial factor is a powerful component in Fijian life and 
how it holds the key to an understanding of Fijian polity. It describes how 
the racial feeling has been used as an important tool with which to capture 
political power. It, further, critically examines the motives and roles of 
some prominent actors of the coup d'état of May 1987—such as Sitiveni 
Rabuka, Kamisese K.T. Mara, Timoci Bavadra, and Penaia Ganilau. 

Fiji used to be proj traditionally as a well-balanced three-legged 
stool in which the three ethnic groups—Fijians of Melanesian origin, 
Fijians of Indian origin, and the Europeans—accepted their designated 
places and made their separate contributions to the island’s prosperity: 
Fijians of Melanesian origin provided land; Fijians of Indian origin, cheap 
labour; and the Europeans, capital and technical expertise. However, the 
balance was disturbed in the post-Independence era. The new leaders 
failed to promote a national consensus and a common identity. Instead 
they helped in the growth of the communal virus. They viewed virtually 
everything from the perspective of racial needs and interests. Their slogan 
was “Race Is a Way of Life”. They evolved the country’s political culture in 
such a way that it nullified the powerful integrative effects of urbanization, 
education, and mass media. The divide was so clear that the leaders of the 
coup d’état decided to take advantage of it and overthrow the elected 
Government, which had pledged to introduce reforms. 

The coup a’ état fully exposed the Fijian political system and particularly 
the issue of race. The leaders of the coup d'état exalted the importance of 
ethnicity and religion in the country’s polity. They expressed their concern 
for the rights and privileges of indigenous Fijians. They projected the 
immigrants as “outsiders”. The author rightly points out (p. 269): 


The coup of 14 May [1987] was a far-reaching event, a turning-point in 
modern Pacific history. The issues it raised about the rights and privileges 
of indigenous peoples in societies with substantial immigrant or mixed 
populations, about the tension between traditional customs and institu- 
tions and modern political ideologies, and about the use of military 
force to overthrow constitutionally elected but ideologically unacceptable 
governments, to mention only a few, have deep implications not only 
for the people of Fiji but for many other Pacific Island and Third World 
societies. z 


The last chapter, deals with the impact of the coup d’état on Fijian life. 
The Government and the new Constitution are biassed; they have evolved 
communal ideologies and policies so as to make life difficult for Fijians of 
Indian origin. A large number of Fijians of Indian origin in the civil service 
and in the commercial sectors have systematically been replaced by indi- 
genous people. The new leaders are interested in transforming the cultural 
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and religious life of Fijians of Indian origin and in imposing a distinct way 
of life of their choice upon Fijians. 

Although the book gives special attention to the plight of Fijians of 
Indian origin, yet it is an outstanding contribution to Fijian history and 
politics. Several historiaris have attempted in the past to trace the history of 
Fiji—such as R.A. Derrick, Francis West, Alexander Mamak, Timothy J. 
Macnaught, and Deryck Scarr—but their focus of inquiry has been different. 
They present a colonial perspective or convey the views of an outsider. The 
book under review presents an insider’s perspective so as to examine the 
landmarks in Fijian history. The author’s ideas are indeed thoughtprovok- 
ing. The most striking aspect of his contribution is that he examines the 
roles of some of the unknown heroes in Fijian history. Although we are 
acquainted with the contributions of Ratu Sukuna, Ratu Deve Togainvalu, 
and Ratu Mara in depth, we know precious little about the daring Pandit 
Totaram Sanadhya, Mirza Khan, Manilal Maganlal Doctor, and Apolosi 
Nawai during the Fijian Renaissance. We have also no idea of the political 
activities of such Fijians of Indian origin as S.B. Patel, A.D. Patel, Sadhu 
Basisth Muni, Vishnu Deo, K.B. Singh, A.R. Sahu Khan, Girin Mukherji, 
M.T. Khan, and Ayodhya Prasad, and of their efforts to evolve a Fijian 
identity and nationhood. The book mentions them all and examines their 
roles at length. It clearly indicates that Fijians of Indian origin were more 
active than others in the anticolonial movement in Fiji. It is presumably to 
punish them for their deep involvement in the anticolonial movement that 
the colonial masters ignored their interests on the eve of Independence in 
1970. 


Centre for South, Central, and GANGANATH JHA 
Southeast Asian, and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Disputes between Iraq and Kuwayt 


RICHARD SCHOFIELD. Kuwait and Iraq: Historical Claims and Territorial 
Disputes. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, Middle 
East Programme, 1991. Paperback. Pp. viii + maps + 137. £7.50. 


When the armed forces of Iraq invaded and occupied Kuwayt in August 
1990, the world was confronted with something of a crisis. It was not widely 
known initially that this development was the culmination of a longstanding 
dispute between the two states over the total claim of the one over the 
other and differences over border demarcation. In the wake of the crisis 
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naturally the dispute became the subject of study in many languages. The 
work under review is a report produced under the Middle East Programme 
at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, and sponsored by 
British Petroleum, Mobil, and Shell. i 

The report is divided in five substantive chapters. These deal with the 
international status of Kuwayt in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the creation of a territorially well-defined Kuwayt (1902-13), the emergence 
of Kuwayt in the State system in the northern part of the Arabian peninsula 
(1914-32), the development of territorial disputes (1933-57), and their recur- 
rence (subsequently). Apart from focusing on the history of the daims and 
disputes it also traces the emergence of Iraq and Kuwayt as modern states. 

Iraq first clatmed that till the First World War and the creation of the 
State of Iraq in 1921, the Shaykhdom of Kuwayt had been an integral part 
of the Ottoman province of Basra. The author of the study under review 
shows how the Sabahs repeatedly rebutted the claim. He then says that if 
one considers the terms of the treaties of Sevres (1920) and Lausanne (1923) 
under which the modern State of Turkey renounced its claim to the 
dominions of the Ottoman Empire, one finds that they undermine Iraq’s 
contention to be recognized as the successor state to the Ottoman Empire. 
Iraq has since then lowered the level of the dispute, not being confident 
about the validity of its.own claim. It insists on changing the alignment of 
its boundary with Kuwayt and wants the transfer of a couple of Kuwayti 
islands to itself. Apparently its objective is to acquire a wider opening on 
the Persian Gulf as well as to improve its strategic position. 

Britain also contributed to the origin of the dispute. In pursuance of its 
own interest it went on changing its position on the legal status of Kuwayt: 
“From the early 1870s until the accession of Shaikh Mubarak in 1896 
Britain never once disputed that Kuwait was an Ottoman possession and 
on several occasions formally recognized this position.” It threw the inter- 
national status of Kuwayt into further confusion when, perhaps deli- 
berately or just carelessly, it used terms like “sovereignty”, “suzerainty”, 
“authority”, “jurisdiction”, and “dominion” in describing the Porte’s rela- 
tionship with the Kuwayti entity. The study under review says “that the 
Kuwait—Iraq boundary as originally defined by the unratified 
Convention of 1913 and confirmed unaltered in diplomatic exchanges of 1923 
and 1932 was far from a satisfactory delimitation”. This is a belated acknow- 
ledgement of the original “sin”. Yet the author concludes that Iraq must 
unreservedly accept the present boundary delimitation with Kuwayt. Of 
course he adds, cautiously, that nothing should be done under duress! 

The study is based on an extensive survey of the primary records 
in the Public Records Office and the India Office Library (till the end of 
1960). The researcher acknowledges that the “work’s exclusive reliance on 
documents held in the British archives . . . is a recognized limitation”. It is 
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clear that “the records maintained by the Ottoman, German, and Imperial 
Russian Governments should properly have been consulted”. The report 
contains ten very useful maps. 

Notwithstanding quite a few printes’s errors, this is a fairly comprehensive 
report and a handy guide to one of the chronic interstate boundary disputes 
in the Persian Gulf region. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, A.H.H. ABDI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Political Islam 


Nazm AYUBI. Political Islam: Religion and Politics in the Arab World. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1991. Pp. xii + 291. £40.00. 


Although the main theme of this book is the ideology of political Islam, it is 
essentially a description and an analysis of the debates and counterdebates 
generated as a result of the rise of political Islam in the Arab world in 
recent years. Not only does it deal with the factors that contributed to the 
growth of the ideology of political Islam, but it is also a critique of it. It 
argues that Islam is not a political religion in fact and that it was the 
concept of “collectivity of Islamic morality” which contributed to the 
growth of the ideology of political Islam under modern socioeconomic and 
cultural conditions. Looking at the ideology of political Islam in historical 
perspective, the author points out that religion and politics were first 
brought together in the historical Islamic State by way of the State appro- 
priating religion, which was quite contrary to what happened in Europe, 
where it was the Church which appropriated politics. He then suggests that 
political Islam of the present time has reversed this historical process by 
invoking certain doctrines in Islam in favour of its protestmovements, thus 
leaving to the State the more difficult task of qualifying and justifying its 
own version of Islam. 

After a considerably long debate on the validity of religion intervening in 
politics, the author discusses the status of the movements for political Islam 
in various individual Arab countries in two separate sections. The first 
section contains discussions on such movements in Egypt, Jordan, and 
Syria; and the second, on such movements in Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, and 
Tunisia. 

The book then considers the Khawédrij, a sect that rebelled against 
mainstream Islam in the very first Islamic century, and Ibn Taymiya, the 
ultra-orthodox Sunni theologian of the seventh Islamic century, as the 
ancient sources of political Islam. Even though it attempts to explain how 
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these contradictory sources provided the necessary material for the ideology 
of political Islam, its explanations are apparently hypothetical in nature. In 
any case they are not based on any detailed analysis of the different 
ideologies of political Islam. It also fails to notice that the various groups 
representing the ideology of political Islam are not monolithic. Similarly, it 
does not go beyond Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdidi of Pakistan, Hasan al-Banna 
and Sayid Qutb of Egypt, and Rohollah Khomeini of Iran to identify the 
modern intellectual sources of political Islam. It does not also bother to 
provide an historical explanation for the rise of these men to prominence. 

As for the socioeconomic bases of political Islam, the book identifies a 
“loose coalition” of small groups of students, the unemployed intelligentsia, 
the bourgeoisie, and rural notables. In a general, rather indiscreet, descrip- 
tion of the situations obtaining in the Arab world it claims that this 
coalition sponsors “the most militant of the Islamic tendencies that have 
now as their sole objective the defeating of the State and the dismantling of 
the current social order on which it is premised”. The instances which it 
cites to prove this claim, however, relate only to Egypt. And it does not 
care rigorously to scrutinize these instances. 

Summing up, the book is too general in its treatment. And although it 
provides a wealth of interesting details, it lacks focus. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, ZOHURUL BARI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Ablkhwin al-Mustimim in Egypt 


ZOHURUL BARI. Re-Emergence of the Muslim Brothers in Egypt. New 
Delhi: Lancers Books, 1995. Pp. xviii + 165. Rs 200.00. 


The author of the book under review casts himself as an objective narrator 
for the organization Ikhwdn al-Muslimin or the Muslim Brothers in 
modern Egypt. Members of this organization portray themselves as shining 
examples of “Islamic correctness” and, by implication, as role models for 
governing the State. Refreshingly, however, most Egyptians are a good 
deal less starry-eyed about themselves. They are also much more open 
than their apologists in acknowledging the misgivings which others still 
harbour about them, and more honest in addressing those misgivings. 
The author is well read in Egypt’s past. The book is full of first-hand 
accounts of his own conversations with Egyptian scholars and with the men 
of religion who matter on this subject. Written concisely, it deals with the 
period from the dawn of the twentieth century to October 1981, when 
President Anwar al-Sadat was assassinated by an Army officer belonging 
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to the Muslim Brothers. The author has used the basic sources in Arabic. 
His grasp of the subject is superb. The book is a model for Indian students 
of West Asian affairs to follow. It shows how one should collect material 
and how one should neatly chapterize it. 

Bernard Lewis might have stretched the point too far when he suggested 
that whereas “for St Augustine and other early Christian thinkers the State 
was the lesser evil, for Muslims the [Islamic] State ... was a divinely 
ordained necessity”. The notion that there is anything sinful, or even 
dangerous, about the State is alien to Islamic thought. For the Christians 
and other peoples of the book (ahl-i kitdb) the matter is resolved amicably 
through demarcation of the role of the State and the role of religion. The 
Bible itself says: “Give unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s.” The Muslims 
still debate the scope of the role of Islam in running the State. Part of the 
confusion today is because of a paradox: while the social pervasiveness of 
Islam is an accepted fact, its extension to the arena of politics and to affairs 
of State is something that belongs to the conceptual domain. Besides, the 
spread of Islam in the early years was “so rapid that it had no need to give 
anything to Caesar”. According to Islam, the divine message as conveyed 
by Prophet Muhammad is complete and final and is addressed to the State 
as well. The result is obvious. Even after fourteen centuries, the clerics and 
the rulers are at loggerheads over what is the correct interpretation of the 
Shari‘a. 

When the Ottoman Empire fell and the Caliphate was abolished, the 
Arab world was formally divided among the European Powers. Part of 
Palestine was awarded to a Zionist State to be carved out under the British 
mandate. Never before had the Islamic world come under the dominance 
of non-Muslim Powers on such a big scale. Not only did the Muslims lose 
their political independence but they also came under the economic exploit- 
ation of the colonial Powers. The time was ripe for an ideology that would 
help in the political revival of Islam. In 1928 Hasan al-Bannā founded his 
organization—the Muslim Brothers—to challenge the then rule of King 
Farouq under British patronage. The idea of nationalism was so closely 
connected with pan-Islamism in those years that it was difficult to make out 
“where the one began and the other ended” (p. 19). Initially the Muslim 
Brothers had no political programme. It entered the political arena with a 
call for the protection of the economic rights of the Egyptians. Its main 
target was foreigners. Al-Bann4 blamed the foreign companies operating 
in Egypt for the country’s economic plight. He also ruled out all Western 
economic ideologies such as capitalism, Socialism, and Communism, 
saying that they were unsuited to Egypt. 

From 1934 to 1948 King Farouq placed the Muslim Brothers under a 
ban. During this time it carried out many socioeconomic programmes and 
won the hearts of thousands of people. As Heyworth-Dunne says, “it is the 
first time in the history of modern Egypt that a private person with 
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sufficient public spirit had built up a programme of active participation in 
the improvement of social standards”. 

The Muslim Brothers emerged as a political force only after the ruling 
Wafd Party started losing grip in the late 1940s. The wealthy classes and 
vested interests were so completely in control of the Wafd Party that if 
anyone called for social justice, he was immediately denounced as a Com- 
munist and expelled. 

The political bankruptcy and the economic disorders created a vacuum 
which the Muslim Brothers could not fill after the Second World War. The 
only institution capable of providing the much-needed spark for a revolu- 
tionary change was the Army. Accordingly, in July 1952, the Free Officers 
under the leadership of Gamal ‘Abdal-Nasser and Mohammad Naguib 
overthrew the monarchy and seized power. The Free Officers were partly 
influenced by the social concerns of the Muslim Brothers, but they were 
unwilling to share power with those whom it regarded as Islamic funda- 
mentalists. The Revolutionary Government dissolved all political parties, 
but it did not touch the Muslim Brothers. Soon, however, there arose 
sharp differences. The General Guide of the Muslim Brothers, al- 
Hudaybi, clashed with Nasser and the consequences of this clash played 
an important role in widening the gulf between the two ideologies. Al- 
Hudaybi, who had been friendly with King Farouq, coldshouldered 
Nasser. He thus precipitated the head-on clash between the Muslim 
Brothers and Nasser’s Government. The author of the book under 
review is absolutely right when he says that the failure of the Muslim 
Brothers was essentially the failure of its leaders, who definitely lacked 
political skill (p. 48). 

The last straw was the attempt made by a member of the Muslim 
Brothers to shoot Nasser during a public meeting at Alexandria in October 
1954. (The Muslim Brothers claimed that it was all stagemanaged by 
Nasser himself to discredit the organization.) Nasser then promptly banned 
the Muslim Brothers. It was so neat an operation that there was no 
demonstration of public support for the Muslim Brothers anywhere in 
Egypt. The elimination of the Muslim Brothers through arrests, torture, 
and execution of six of its leaders helped Nasser in consolidating his base. 
Further he appropriated most of the religious slogans and the charter of 
demands of the Muslim Brothers, so that he made the organization almost 
bankrupt in the eyes of most Egyptians. The number of mosques was 
increased considerably in the period 1954-63; the number of those working 
in those mosques almost doubled. Most of the time the imdms only read 
out the texts prepared by the Ministry of Religious Affairs. 

Nasser continued to project himself as a practising religious man although 
he was opposed to the politicization of Islam in the style of the Muslim 
Brothers. Ever sensitive, he managed to get himself accepted as a defender 
of the nation and the Faith. Such was his charisma, and so great his appeal. 
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Indeed he was the uncrowned king of the Egyptian masses, their virtual 
caliph. It came as no surprise when, in 1965, he again clamped down on the 
activities of the Muslim Brothers without much of a problem and their 
socalled leaders such as Sayid Qutb, ‘Abd al-Fattah Ism, and others. 
Many were executed; others died during interrogation. It was only with the 
defeat of Egypt in the war of June 1967 and the death of Nasser in 1970 that 
the Muslim Brothers found it possible to breathe again. 

Anwar Sadat, the new President, was most of the time engaged in a 
survival battle with his Leftist opponents. He needed the support of the 
clerics so he set free hundreds of prisoners belonging to the Muslim 
Brothers. Many small Islamic groups—as, for example, Jamé‘at al-Muslimin 
and Munazzamat al-Tahrir al-Islimit—emerged. Anwar Sadat considered it 
preferable “to allow the Muslim Brotherhood, with its relatively mild 
theories” to operate openly while still maintaining the legal ban on the 
organization (p. 77). The periodical al-Da‘wa was permitted to publish 
articles on politico-religious issues. However, following SAda&t’s visit to 
Jerusalem to make peace on Israeli terms, the Muslim Brothers quickly 
reformulated its policy and started attacking him vehemently. The author 
calls Sādāt’s Jerusalem visit in November 1977 a watershed in the history of 
the Muslim Brothers; for, from then on, there was open war between the 
regime and the Muslim Brothers. The Muslim Brothers criticized in tren- 
chant language SAd&t’s policy of appeasement of Israel and the United 
States and his economic policy of infitdh (“economic openness”). Finally, 
on 6 October 1981, Sādāt was assassinated by an Army officer owing 
allegiance to the extremist Jihid group. So great was SAdat’s unpopularity 
that most Egyptians felt no remorse or grief. The author is correct when he 
writes (p. 132): “If Nasser’s regime was repressive of the Islamicists, 
Sādāt’s rule also lacked political participation .... Hardly anyone in 
Egypt talked about the lack of political freedom and absence of democratic 
participation as a major cause of violent tendency among a certain group of 
youth.” One feels like asking whether Islam and democracy are not com- 
patible in the Arab world even in the twentieth century. Egypt is today a 
perpetual breeding-ground for Islamic extremism. This itself is a monu- 
mental tragedy for an ancient civilization. Lack of the scientific temper and 
of pluralistic humanism makes this tragedy truly poignant. Once in his 
exuberance Sadat stated that “there is no religion in politics and no politics 
in religion”. However, he himself made a toxic shandy of both and paid for 
it with his life. 

Lack of democracy has created too much violence in the name of Islam 
in Egypt and elsewhgre. But this is not the end of the story. What was true 
in the 1980s is true even today. The United States, which helped Islamic 
fundamentalism to grow in the 1950s and the 1960s to challenge nationalism, 
is itself called upon to bear the brunt of it in the 1990s. It has been branded 
a veritable Satan in the present world. 
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The author thus presents to us a valuable history of the Muslim Brothers. 
The book is extremely relevant to any effort to understand the true 
dimensions of fundamentalism. At the same time the author highlights 
Egypt’s complex cultural and socioeconomic problems in so far as they relate 
to its polity. Indeed each chapter can be expanded into a separate book. 

The book has a useful bibliography as well as a glossary of the Arabic 
words used in the narrative. 


Department of Middle Eastern SURENDER BHUTANI 
Studies, Warsaw University, i 
Warsaw, Poland 


De-Stalinization and the House of Culture in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union 


ANNE WHITE. De-Stalinization and the House of Culture: Declining State 
Control over Leisure in the USSR, Poland, and Hungary, 1953-1990. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. x + 195. £30.00. 


The House of Culture was an ubiquitous institution. It was for many years 
a major instrument of political socialization of the masses in all East 
European countries. This book, full of empirical data on the Houses of 
Culture in Hungary, Poland, and the Soviet Union, is strictly an attempt to 
examine the success or otherwise of de-Stalinization in so far as it affected 
the Houses of Culture. One may say that it is essentially an empirical study 
because it does not examine the theoretical implications of the role György 
Lukács envisaged for culture and art. Gyorgy Lukács believed that through 
art “the individual could experience unity with the species, temporarily 
attain true consciousness, and from such artistic experience develop the 
rounded personality of Marx’s vision” (p. 12). 

The book under review never really examines the career of the Houses 
of Culture in Eastern Europe in terms of Lukacs’s formulation. It docu- 
ments in painstaking detail the alienation of the people from the Houses of 
Culture. The author is also right in postulating the “death of Communist 
cultural enlightenment” (pp. 151-9). She poses the question of contra- 
dictoriness of “the whole concept of State cultural enlightenment” (p. 150). 

The book marshals impressive data, including the findings of various 
surveys made in Hungary, Poland, and the Soviet Union, all demonstrating 
that the people in general (and the young people in particular) were 
“simply bored” (p. 147) in the clubs run as part of the cultural enlighten- 
ment programme. Mikhail Gorbachev rather tersely summed up in 1986 
the reason why the giant cultural projects had failed even after J.V. Stalin’s 
time. He said that “a serious impediment in the ideological sphere is the 
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prevailing ‘gross output’ approach” (p. 135). In short he attributed the 
failure to a haphazard and halfhearted Stalinism that had persisted even a 
good thirtyfive years after Stalin’s death. While the approach informed by 
Stalinism did succeed in introducing the masses “to selected aspects of the 
cultural heritage”, it also coerced a large proportion of the population 
arts” (p. 132). No wonder cultural enlightenment turned out to be 
counterproductive in the last analysis. It was not an objective in itself, but 
an instrument for solving other problems. Consequently the good old 
European notion of bildung/vospitanie wychowanie/nevelés in Russian/ 
Polish/Hungarian (p. 6) was of little use. (The author does not translate 
these terms. “Bildung” is a German word. However, the fact that there is a 
whole literary genre called bildungsroman in European literature would 
suggest that to be a better term to use than “bringing up” or “education”.) 
Rather simplistic criteria like “lower crime figures or the number of reli- 
gious believers” were used (p. 133) to judge the effectiveness or the utility 
of Houses of Culture. 

This book would have been much more useful than it is if it had 
discussed the theoretical concerns of the Marxists from Lukács to Heller 
via perhaps Benjamin. One must mention Benjamin because the author’s 
discussion of the role of radio and television (p. 144) reminds one of 
Benjamin’s discussion of culture in an age of mechanical reproduction. On 
the whole the author does not find the concerns of the Marxists of the 
interwar years particularly worthy of examination. This theoretical lacuna 
makes this otherwise-very-useful book rather inadequate. There was a 
Marxist critique of the Stalinist praxis in arts. If cultural enlightenment is 
on its deathbed, or if it is dead already, it is in no small measure due to 
Stalinist indifference to, and contempt for, that critique. ` 


Centre for East Asian Studies, G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies, 
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Pakistan’s India Policies: Role of, 
Political Factors 


J.N. DIXIT 








During the last round of talks between India and Pakistan held at the level 
of Foreign Secretaries in the first week of January 1994, the present writer, 
as India’s Foreign Secretary, had gone with instructions to give the com- 
mitment that India was willing to renew talks at that level ona regular basis 
so as to avoid the kind of breakdown of communication that had occurred 
between August 1992 and January 1994, as well as to hand over a series of 
proposals on confidencebuilding measures to further the process of normaliz- 
ation of India’s relations with Pakistan so far as was possible. At the end 
of the talks he suggested that the two countries announce when they were 
going to meet again for the next round of bilateral talks and offered to put 
forward proposals formally to expand such confidencebuliding measures, 
including revival of talks on important issues like the Indo-Pakistani con- 
frontation on the Siachen Heights. However, the Foreign Secretary of 
Pakistan, Shahryar Khan, expressed his inability to agree on any specific 
date for the next round of talks or to accept the proposals that we had 
taken to Islamabad. His argument was that with the Hazratbal crisis in 
Kashmir not yet resolved,’ the Government in Pakistan did not wish to be 
scen as engaged in a longterm discussion with India on normalization of 
relations. When the present writer pointed out how it was certain that 
Pakistani agencies were responsible for the crisis, Khan was caridid enough 
to tell him that this was a controversy in which he would not like to get 
involved. He then went on to explain that Benazir Bhutto had come to 
power late in 1993 without a credible overall majority, that she was just 
presiding over a coalition Government, and that she had to carry her 
eee 
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! Some militants of Kashmir occupied the famous mosque on the outskirts of Srinagar 
which contains a sacred relic of Prophet Muhammad, posing a problem for the author- 
ities. The crisis escalated tensions for several woeks but was eventually resolved peace- 
folly. 
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coalition partners with her. Some of these coalition partners like the 
Jamāʻat-e Islāmī were totally opposed to any negotiations or discussions 
with India. Khan also pointed out how, apart from her coalition partners, 
there were parties of the Opposition and certain former Pakistani military 
officers who still mattered. These were sure to destabilize the Government 
if Benazir Bhutto initiated meaningful negotiations with India. To us this 
came as an official reaffirmation of an existentialist reality, namely that 
any Government'in Pakistan taking a bold, positive initiative in regard to 
that country’s relations with India would always be stymied by certain 
contradictory political forces in the Pakistani power structure and by the 
anti-Indian orientation of Pakistani public opinion created over the years 
by successive regimes in Pakistan since the Partition of the subcontinent in 
1947. 

The basic cause of this artificially structured and orchestrated hostility in 
Pakistan towards India is Pakistan’s having to face the fact that the two- 
nation theory based on religion is fallacious. Even if we leave aside the 
crosscurrents of politics in the Punjab and the Northwest Frontier Province 
(NWFP) at the time of the Partition, a large segment of people in Baluchistan 
and Sind were not enthusiastic about the creation of Pakistan. The final 
irony is that the political leaders and people of East Pakistan who were 
passionate advocates of the two-nation theory were the first to question its 
validity, throw it aside, and create Bangladesh. Not just the Pakistani 
power structure, but the political and intellectual élite fight shy even today 
of accepting the fact that Bangladesh came into being because of the 
discriminatory and unwise policies of various regimes in Pakistan. Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto’s role in breaking up Pakistan is either swept under the carpet 
or obfuscated. His refusal to accept the overwhelming electoral victory of 
Mujibur Rahman was what touched off the East Pakistan crisis in 1971. 
Benazir Bhutto in her autobiography Daughter of the East does not refer in 
any accurate manner to this period of her father’s career.’ 

Nothing more needs to be added about the incapacity for selfevaluation 
in the Pakistani political milieu. Instead of acknowledging the selfevident 
political reality that the remaining part of Pakistan is as much a multi- 
lingual and multiethnic society as India is, the Pakistani power structure 
has become increasingly more irrationally obstinate than ever before about 
consolidating the theocratic basis of the Pakistani State. 

This process had two manifestations. One is the increased persecution 
of the Shřīs and followers of certain other Muslim religious sects within 
Pakistan who challenge the Hanafi and Wahhabi Sunni Muslim majority 
of Pakistan. The persecution is carried out in line with two principles: 
preserving the purity of Islamic doctrine and safeguarding what is called 
in Pakistan “the ideology of Pakistan”. The second manifestation is the 
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conscious revival of hostility towards India and a desire for vengeance 
against it. India is held solely responsible for the breaking away of 
Bangladesh from Pakistan. A majority of the decisionmaking élite in Pakis- 
tan have this approach even today. This shows their total incapacity for 
introspection or objective historical analysis of the policies of the military 
regimes of Pakistan between 1952 and 1971 which ultimately disproved the 
two-nation theory and created Bangladesh. ` 

. This approach has transmuted itself into various strands of Pakistan’s 

India policies. First, it is believed that India still does not accept the 
partition of the subcontinent and wants to undo it in line with the concept 
of akhand Bharat (“indivisible India”). Another belief is that the validity of 
the two-nation theory can be reasserted and reaffirmed only if the Muslim- 
majority Indian State of Jammu and Kashmir secedes from India and joins 
Pakistan. Yet another belief is that not only should Pakistani society be put 
into a straitjacket of Islamic doctrine fashioned by the Pakistani power 
structure, but that Pakistan should also assume the role of protecting and 
talking about the safety and future of the Muslim minority in India. It 
should be mentioned in parenthesis that the straitjacket of Islamic doctrine 
fashioned by the Pakistani power structure has nothing to do with the 
essential teachings of Islam. The first constituent element of the concept 
mentioned above, namely, the straitjacket of Islamic doctrine, reflected 
itself in the persecution of the Shi‘is and certain other Muslim religious 
sects such as the IsmA‘ilis, the Ahmadiyas, et al., not to speak of the 
minuscule minority of the Hindus and the Christians in Pakistan. Lastly, an 
attempt is also being made to subvert the Muslim citizens of India in the 
hope that it would confirm the validity of the two-nation theory. According 
to the Pakistani élite, the Muslim minority in India stayed back in India 
because they were not able to go to Pakistan or because a number of 
Muslim-majority areas were not made part of Pakistan or constituted into 
separate Muslim states at the time of the partition of the subcontinent in 
1947. These are some of the more conspicious strands of Pakistan’s India 
policies. 

It would be relevant to recall some interesting trends in Pakistan’s 
policies towards India in the immediate post-Partition period. These trends 
originated from domestic political considerations or motivations. At the 
time of the very inception of Pakistan, leaders like M.A. Jinnah, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, and Abdur Rab Nishtar were very keen that the Princely States 
of India retain their independent status without acceding to India. They 
felt that if the Dominion of India consisted only of the fragments of the 
former Provinces of British India and if the larger Indian Princely States 
retained their separate identity, it would prove the validity of the two- 
nation theory. Only people sharing the.same religion would constitute the 
cohesive State of Pakistan. Second, with the rest of the subcontinent 
having fragmented political identities, a cohesive Pakistan would easily be 
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the most dominant political and military Power on the subcontinent. How- 
ever, the then Deputy Prime Minister of India, Vallabhbhai Patel, neutralized 
these plans and expectations. The first Indo-Pakistani War over Kashmir 
conveyed the clear impression that India was capable of ensuring its 
security and defend its territorial integrity. 

This failure of Pakistan did not faze its leadership. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
kept writing secret memoranda to President Mohammad Ayub Khan asking 
him to initiate military action to separate Assam and the northeastern parts 
of India from the rest of India by using East Pakistani territory as a 
springboard for the military operation involved. Bhutto’s pipedream was 
that Pakistan could fragment India by cutting off its eastern territories 
through military operation and extension of encouragement and support 
for China’s aspirations regarding the northeastern extremities of India. 
Ayub Khan was a professional military man. Perhaps he had better political 
sense as well than Bhutto. He, therefore, did not act fully on Bhutto’s 
recommendation although he was not averse to the idea in general. One 
has only to read the relevant parts of Ayub Khan’s autobiography Friends, 
Not Masters and Stanley Wolpert’s biography of Bhutto‘ to get the details 
of these planned skullduggeries, which ultimately proved to be abortive. 

The point to remember, however, is that these attitudes and plans arose 
essentially from an international identity crisis in Pakistan. Although 
Pakistan has been in existence for several decades now and received 
international recognition and acknowledgement as well as support of every 
kind, it suffers from a deep sense of emotional and political insecurity. To 
compound matters, democracy disappeared from that country from 1952 to 
1988. The Indian secular, democratic, pluralistic experiment has succeeded 
in contrast. This has happened in spite of the socioeconomic imbalances in 
India and the centrifugal forces which affect India from time to time. What 
is particularly galling for Pakistan is that not only has the Muslim minority 
in India increased demographically, but that it has received representation 
at every level of the Indian power structure and in all fields from the 
academic to the military, from the political to the cultural. The facts of life 
in India controvert the myth and propaganda about the persecution of 
minorities—an exercise attempted continually by Government after 
Government in Pakistan and by the political parties there. 

Before coming to the contemporary domestic situation in Pakistan im- 
pinging on that country’s India policy, it would be in order to advert to two 
substantive factors. The first is the nature of the Pakistani power structure, 


> Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, Friends, Not Masters: A Political Autobiography 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1967) Reviewed in the July-September 1968 issue of this 
Journal (pp. 231-32). 

‘ Stanley Wolpert, Zulfi Bhutto of Pakistan. His Life and Times (Delhi: Oxford Univeraty 
Prees, 1993) Reviewed in the October-December 1994 issue of this Journal (pp. 488-93). 
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which has to this day remained élitist, feudal, militaristic, and unrepresen- 
tative of the Pakistani masses. If one undertakes an analysis of the sotio- 
economic background of the leadership, one finds the validity of this 
observation. Nobody of the category of a Lal Bahadur Shastri,’ or a Laloo 
Prasad Yadav,‘ or a Mayawati’ has figured or can ever figure in the centres 
of power in Pakistan. The second factor is the extremist theocracy and 
militarism dominating the political processes in Pakistan, whatever the 
Government in power. The nub of the matter is that no Government in 
Pakistan reflects the normal desire for peace and stability and for a secure 
political environment among the common people of Pakistan. Even more 
pernicious is the phenomenon of the entire educational and cultural orien- 
tation of Pakistani society being directed and nurtured in line with an anti- 
Indian stance. The process starts generally at the level of primary school 
itself. Pakistani books on history which young people read in their formative 
years are written so as to give them the impression that the history of the 
subcontinent commenced only some time in the second half of the seventh 
century A.D. with the Arab invasion of Sind. Little attention is paid to the 
earlier period. It is as though the events of those days belonged more to 
myth and legend than to history and were irrelevant. The syllabus at the 
Pakistani Military Academy in Kakul has a separate course on the ideology 
of Pakistan. The emphasis is on the inculcation of an anti-Indian attitude of 
mind as an essential component of Pakistani patriotism. The inescapable 
conclusion that one reaches is that the whole internal dynamics of the 
Pakistani polity is designed to protect the vested interests ‘of a narrow 
political spectrum of people who constitute the Establishment in Pakistan. 
It would be pertinent to itemize this assessment with some specificity. The 
armed forces of Pakistan would lose their justification to go on acquiring 
more arms and increasing their coercive clout within Pakistani society if the 
bugbear of Indian hegemony and hostility is replaced by a rational, co- 
Operative approach towards India. The political parties led by rich landlords 
and industrialists would lose their control over the domestic socioeconomic 
processes if there is free cultural, social, and economic interaction with 
India. People-to-people contacts between India and Pakistan in the social, 
economic, and cultural spheres would give the lie to the arguments of 
antagonism propagated by the power élite. There is no free flow of inform- 
ation, books, and ideas from India to Pakistan on account of the hurdles 
placed in the path of substantive commercial, economic, and technological 


3 Lal Bahadur Shastrı was Prime Minister of India from June 1964 to January 1966. Unlike 
Jawaharial Nehru, his great predecessor, he had a modest, middle-class background. 

$ Laloo Prasad Yadav has been Chief Minister of the State of Bihar since March 1990. He 
belongs to the Yadav community, which is conmdered socially backward. 
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cooperation between the two countries (in spite of the desire of the trading 
communities of the two countries for such cooperation). There are restric- 
tions imposed on travel to India so that India too may in its turn be 
constrained to impose similar restrictions on travel to Pakistan. 

Religious parties and the Islamic leaders of Pakistan cannot afford to let 
the ordinary people of Pakistan come into contact with the people of India 
for fear that it would expose Pakistani public opinion to the vigour and 
vibrancy of India’s pluralistic democracy in spite of all its shortcomings. 
Even more dangerous for the theocratic extremists in Pakistan would be 
the Pakistani public becoming aware of the fact that the Muslim minority in 
India is not being victimized and traumatized as alleged by the Islām- 
pasand (“pro-Islam”) parties and leaders in Pakistan. Inevitably this has 
led to an abiding anti-Indian stance in Pakistani foreign policy. 

How long can the undemocratic Pakistani power structure sustain this 
hostility towards India to further its vested interests? The answer, to use a 
sentence from a lyric of the peace movement of the 1960s, is “blowing in 
the wind”. Developments in Pakistan since Benazir Bhutto came to power 
herald the blowing of compelling winds of change. Although she trounced 
the religious political parties in the last elections, she found it necessary to 
accept the JamA‘at-e Islami as a partner in her coalition Government. Ex- 
generals, ever worried lest Benazir Bhutto should-even accidentally acquire 
courage enough to turn Pakistan into a genuine democracy, have started 
establishing political parties. The former Chief of the Army Staff, Aslam 
Beg, has created a political party called Awami Qaidat. The former Chief 
of the Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI), the dubious Hamid Gul, has estab- 
lished a party called Tehriq-e Ittehad. He expects to rope in the cricketing 
idol Imran Khan, who was showing signs of behaving like the proverbial 
cat deciding to proceed on hajj (“the pilgrimage to Makk4 made as 
prescribed in Islam”) after eating nine hundred mice. Imran Khan was 
sprouting Islamic political wings till young Jemima from England put paid 
to the exercise by “committing” matrimony with him. Generals forming 
political parties as “third forces” in Pakistani politics is a sure sign of their 
wanting to put mechanisms and institutional arrangements in place to 
safeguard the hold of the military Establishment on the political processes 
in Pakistan. Whatever we in India may think about these generals, they are 
influential personalities affecting the Pakistani psyche and the Pakistani 
ethos. These new political parties created by them are particularly noted 
for their anti-Indian stance. Benazir Bhutto has to compete with them in 
posturing against India in addition to competing with the political parties 
belonging to the Opposition and the religious parties for her political 
survival. 

It is in this light that one ruminates on the sad predicament of sane 
Pakistani thinkers like the late Mazhar Ali Khan and Mubashir Hassan. 
Even pro-Establishment people like Mahbub-ul Haq, Niaz Naik, and the 
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former Foreign Secretary, Shahryar Khan, cannot play any role in the 
structuring of the internal politics of Pakistan or its policies towards India. 

Ethnic, social, and centrifugal forces at work in Pakistan, especially 
during the period extending from 1993 to early 1994, are another factor 
inhibiting Indo-Pakistani relations. The Government of Pakistan’s conflict 
with the Muhajir Qaumi Movement (MQM) has implications for India. 
Among all the people of Pakistan, it is the muhdjirs who have the most 
extensive connexions with India at the human, cultural, and social levels. 
These are the people who made a conscious decision to become Pakistani 
citizens following their acceptance of the two-nation theory and migrated 
to Pakistan from North and Central India. Indeed, in the initial years of 
Pakistan’s existence, they dominated the administrative and political insti- 
tutions of Pakistan. With the passage of time they have become more 
numerous. They are an influential demographic and economic factor in 
Pakistani politics, especially in Sind, and, to some extent, in the southern 
extremities of the Punjab. Nevertheless their expectations and aspirations 
are far from being fulfilled. The result is the present tension and violence in 
Sind, especially Karachi. Benazir Bhutto first tried to question the credibility 
of the MQM leadership and their patriotism by asserting that the violence 
and agitation in Karachi was the handiwork of Indian intelligence agencies. 
She abruptly closed down the Consulate-General of India in Karachi in 
December 1994, subjecting thousands of Pakistani and Indian citizens to 
the hardship of not being able to visit one another easily although they 
belonged to the same families but living, unfortunately, on both sides of 
the Indo-Pakistani border. When the violence and agitation escalated 
notwithstanding the closure of the- Indian Consulate-General, Benazir 
Bhutto first reacted with hysterical anger and even heaped personal abuse 
upon the MOM leader, Altaf Hussain. She then proceeded to dub him an 
Indian agent. In doing so she was referring to a man who, in the middle of 
leading the agitation against the Government of Pakistan, had clearly 
stated to Indian journalists that he was first a Pakistani and then a muhdjir 
and that India need entertain no hopes of exploiting his differences with his 
Government in any manner. 

The irony of the situation is that Benazir Bhutto, who calls Altaf Hussain 
an Indian agent, was herself so described by Ziaul Haq during her long 
struggle against Haq’s military regime. She perhaps does not realize that by 
describing the muhdjirs as foreigners and Indian agents she is eroding the 
two-nation theory further and redefining the ethnosocial paradigms of the 
Pakistani national identity. In effect she is saying that only the Baluchis, 
the Pathans of the NWFP, the Punjabis, and the Sindhis are real Pakistanis. 
She cannot carry this argument too far because the Sindhis are feeling 
unhappy: they are disenchanted with the Punjabi domination of Pakistani 
politics. Even in the Punjab, the Saraikis are clamouring for a separate 
ethnosocial identity. Blaming India for all these troubles might be an easy 
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All interstate relationships are regulated by Government decisions taken in 
tune with basic foreignpolicy objectives. In terms of the major determinants 
these would take the domestic and international contexts into account. The 
hard facts of geography, history, the nature of State power, and the 
regional and global politicoeconomic power configurations are obviously 
the main variables. Foreignpolicy objectives may also be wrapped in reality 
under one umbrella expression—“security”.' This encompasses not only 
the security of the State in military and economic terms against inclement 
external environs, but also the intra-State security dimension. Such con- 
notations of security are particularly relevant to the postcolonial societies 
where nationbuilding or national reconstruction is an arduous process and 
regime survival/stability is a constant manipulative task. Foreign policies 
and the conduct of foreign relations of postcolonial states would be largely 
influenced by the socioeconomic and political processes they are going 
through. More precisely, domestic politics with its socioeconomic com- 
pulsions—fallout of aid dependence included—would form the warp; 
country-specific policy formulations, the weft. Together they constitute the 
relationship fabric. Understandably, the end-product would' vary not only 
from one relationship to another but also within each relationship at 
different points of time. 

The following is an analytical evaluative narration of the relations between 
Bangladesh and India insofar as these are conditioned by the multilayer 
security concerns of Bangladesh as reflected in its domestic politics with its 
socioeconomic pulls and pressures. It is owing to these pulls and pressures 
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that the country finds itself in a web of extraregional linkages. These 
linkages too in their turn have their inputs in domestic politics. 


Overview of the Relations between Bangladesh and India 


Relations between Bangladesh and India had a unique beginning. Besides 
sheltering refugees in the wake of the genocidal crackdown by the armed 
forces of Pakistan on the people of East Bengal in 1971 and helping the 
Provisional Government of Bangladesh in sustaining its resistance to, and 
in waging an armed struggle against, the forces of Pakistan, India fought a 
war with another South Asian neighbour against many odds to enable 
Bangladesh to attain sovereignty. The newborn state was accorded special 
diplomatic status and huge economic aid to help it in reconstructing its war- 
ravaged economy. India also worked vigorously for the entry of Bangladesh 
in the United Nations so as to facilitate its attaining recognition as a 
sovereign entity. f 

It was a euphoric beginning. And the basis of a continued friendly 
relationship was provided by the 25-year Treaty of Friendship signed in 
1972. However, this relationship has over the years developed into a rather 
uneasy one though never really adversarial. There are several unresolved 
major and minor disputes between the two countries—as, for example, the 
sharing of the waters of the Ganga and other rivers, the delimitation of the 
maritime boundary, the enclaves of Bangladesh in India, the Purbasha 
Island, Chakma refugees, balance of trade, unauthorized trade or smuggling, 
cross-border migration, and the providing of asylum/help to insurgents. 
There are a few positive developments too. These include, among other 
things, the transfer of Berubari, the long-awaited transfer of the Tinbigha 
corridor, a substantial increase in the volume of trade, the holding of high- 
level discussions on the asylum issue, and the revival of the Joint River 
Commission. Besides, some steps have been taken to ensure the retutn of 
Chakma refugees. There are also growing signs of interest in both countries in 
joint ventures. Genuine efforts have been made by nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs) on both sides to resolve the issue of Ganga waters. 
There.is increased economic cooperation. People-to-people contacts have 
been forged in the matter of ensuring better understanding of interstate 
problems and of the problems being faced by the people of the two 
countries in common. 


Politics in Bangladesh 


Politics in the People’s Republic of Bangladesh has taken the same pattern 
as in many other emergent democracies that are characterized by longdrawn 
struggles waged by democratic forces against autocratic regimes. The systemic 
crisis in Bangladesh surfaced through the extra-Constitutional intrusions of 
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1975. In fact these had been brewing since the embryonic days of the 
polity, i.e., the liberation war formally conducted under the auspices of the 
Awami League’s Provisional Government of Bangladesh. The conflict was 
ideological; it was equally a cover for the sharing of power, if not for 
capturing it.? The crisis was prolonged by the legitimization manoeuvres of 
the undemocratic military-dominated regimes of the period between 1975 
and 1991 through typically praetorian strategies and tactics.’ The course of 
politics was determined by what the praetorian military wanted to elimi- 
nate and the means it used. The more the military became involved in 
politics, the greater was its compulsion to change the sociopolitical context. 
As a result there was political instability, as also social tensions. Even the 
reintroduction of the Parliamentary form of Government in 1991 has not 
yet established normal competitive politics as in stable democracies. 
Bangladesh is still an emergent democracy. Table 1 indicates the broad 
contours of politics in Bangladesh. It also provides the backdrop for 
examining the nexus or its absence between politics in Bangladesh and the 
highs and lows in positive and negative indicators of the relations between 
Bangladesh and India. 


India and the Demands of Regime Security 


As the table indicates, the domination of politics by the military began with 
the formation of a socalled Revolutionary Command Council by the leaders 
of the coup d'état of August 1975 and their civilian associates. The maiden 
broadcast of the new President, Khandakar Mushtaq Ahmed, showed that 
there was an attempt to move away from the policy of friendship with 
India. We find the new regime’s attitude to India clearly elaborated in a 
book authored by two leaders of the coup d’état.‘ The book is dedicated to 
those who, according to the authors, “saved” the country on 15 August 
1975 from Russo-Indian “expansionism”. 


2 For some details, see Muycedul Hesan’s Bengali book, Maldharé Ekattar (“Mainstream, 
71”) (Dhaka, 1986). 

? For lengthy discussions on practorianism, see Amos Perimutter, Military and Politics in 
Modern Tunes: On Professtonals, Praetorians, and Revolutionary Soldiers (New Haven, CT, 
1977). For different interpretations of the causes of military intervention in Bangladesh see 
Gulam Husain, Civil-Milutary Relations m Bangladesh: A Comparative Study (Dhaka, 1991); 
Muhammad Solaiman, “The Military in Politics: Changing Phases in Bangladesh”, Jahangir- 
nagar Review (Dbaka), pt 3 (Social Science), vols 13-14 (1989-90), pp. 13-92; Emajuddin 
Ahmad, Military Rule and the Myth of Democracy (Dhaka, 1988); Zillur R. Khan, “Politi- 
cization of the Bangladesh Miltary: A Response to Perceived Shortcomings of Civilian 
Government”, Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), vol. 21, no. 5, May 1981, pp. 551-64; and 
Gowhar Rizvi, “Riding the Tiger: Institutionalizing the Military Regimes in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh”, in Christopher Clapham and George Philips, eds, The Political Dilemmas of 
Military Regimes (London/Sydney, 1985), pp. 223-36. 

+ See the Bengali book by Colonel Sayed Abdur Rashid and Colonel Sayed Farook 
Rahman, Muktr Path (“Roed to Freedom”) (Dhaka, 1984), edn 2. 
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In fact the anti-Indian orientation had been introduced much earlier by 
two political groups diametrically opposed to each other. One of these 
groups consisted of the underground religious parties outlawed for their 
collaboration with the Pakistani Army in 1971 and their antagonism to the 
spirit of the liberation war; and the other consisted of the Leftist parties 
except the National Awami Party and the Communist Party of Bangladesh. 
While the former propagated its anti-Indianism through a whispering cam- 
paign in the name of protecting Islam, the latter projected its anti- 
Indianism openly by branding India the lackey of the “social imperialist” 
Soviet Union. Both groups wanted the ouster of the Awami League 
Government.’ And in anti-Indianism their interests converged. They found 
the time opportune because India was no longer indispensable. International 
recognition and flow of aid from other sources had marginalized India in 
Bangladesh’s interstate relationships. Rather, to court those who had 
opposed the liberation of Bangladesh it was necessary to keep India out. 
Even then relations between Bangladesh and India might have remained at 
the plateau they had reached in 1975 but for the political changes that came 
to pass after the coup d’état of 1975. The abovementioned combination of 
Rightists and Leftists collaborated to bring General Ziaur Rahman centre 
stage in the country’s politics. 

Ziaur Rahman rose to the position of President in April 1977. He sought 
legitimacy for his regime by holding a referendum followed by a direct 
Presidential election, the formation of a political party called the Bangla- 
desh Nationalist Party (BNP), and then the Parliamentary elections. His 
civilianization of military rule centred on a 19-point programme. Inter 
alia this programme emphasized Bangladeshi nationalism as against the 
Constitutionally endorsed Bangali/Bengali nationalism to differentiate the 
citizens of Bangladesh from Bengalis elsewhere, especially the Bengalis of 
India. Importantly it declared Islam the basis of national life as against 
the secularism (of the Indian variety) that had been enshrined in the 
Constitution of 1972. Thus, in order to legitimize his usurpation of State 


3 For about six months in 1976 the present author personally witnessed regular anti-Indian 
marches by students on the premises of a university in Bangladesh. Martial law was then 
inoperative. For a very carly analyms, see Badruddin Umar, Poltcs and Soctety in East 
Pakistan and Bangladesh (Dhaka, 1974), pp. 180-97. For a strongly anti-Indian viewpoint, 
see the Bengali book Sirdy Stkdarer Rachand Sankalan (“Collected Essays of Siraj Sikdar”) 
(Dhaka, 1981-92), 2 vols. Sira) Sikdar was the founder of an extreme Leftwing underground 
party, the Sarbahara Party (“Party of the Havenots”). As for the views of the Leftwing Jattya 
SamAjtaotrik Dal (JSD), there is an incisive analysis based on JSD documents in Nazrul 
Islam’s Bengali book Jaésader Rajnin. Ekti Nikat Buleshan (“Politics of the JSD: A Ringnde 
Analysis”) (Dhaka, 1981). It has extensive excerpts from the 44-page JSD document in 
Bengali entitled ~Atmasamitochan& Dalil” (“Selfcrittasm Document”). For glimpses into the 
role of the religion-oriented political parties, sec Hasanuzzaman’s Bengali publication Bangis- 
deshe Dharma Byabsdyer Rajni: Swarup Unmochan (“The Business of Using Religion in 
Politics in Bangladesh: An Exposure”) (Dhaka, 1987). 
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power Ziaur Rahman adopted a typically praetorian approach—the 
approach of denouncing everythjng that the previous regime had stood for. 
In fact his idea of moving away from a policy of friendship with India 
stemmed from his strategy of distancing his own regime from the previous 
one. It was also necessary to distance Bangladesh from India to diversify 
dependence. Besides, enhanced Saudi Arab lending to the new regime and 
the latter’s emphasis on closer ties with the countries of the: Middle East 
hastened the abandonment of secularism and with it the alleged secular 
influence, viz., India’s. 

Taking the issue of Ganga waters to the United Nations in spite of being 
aware that it would be a futile exercise served several purposes: to inter- 
nationalize a bilateral issue overriding the spirit of the Friendship Treaty 
authored by the previous regime, to garner support from the anti-Indian 
Rightists and Leftists, and to publicize the “bold action” of a weak state to 
bolster its image so as to widen its support base. Ziaur Rahman’s anti- 
Indian strategy thus contributed a great deal to his regime security and 
helped in spreading anti-Indian feeling. It. also helped Bangladesh in 
re-establishing international linkages after the coup d'état of August 1975. 
The agreement on Ganga waters concluded in 1977 with India brought 
Ziaur Rahman some credit. It is believed to have been the result of quiet 
diplomacy between the newly formed Janata Government in India, which 
was eager to claim more success in foreign relations than the earlier 
regime, and an autocrat engaged in creating a façade of democratization. 
Bangladesh agreed to a much less flow during the lean period than it had 
been so strongly demanding on condition that India would stop the border 
clashes between the armed forces of Bangladesh and the nationals of 
Bangladesh who had taken refuge in India.‘ If not stopped, these clashes 
would have greatly affected Ziaur Rahman’s credibility at a time when he 
was consolidating his position and power in his country’s politics. 

It is stated that the next military ruler, General Hossain Mohammad 
Ershad, adopted a soft policy towards India as he wanted to “contain” the 
pro-Indian forces “by having a warm relationship with India”.’ If, however, 
we consider the attitude of Bangladesh to the river waters dispute, we 
shall find that Bangladesh was not as cooperative as this statement 
would suggest. In fact there was hard bargaining between 1983 and 1987. 
The “new initiatives” proposed by the pragmatic Minister for River 
Waters, Anisul Islam Mahmud, with a longterm perspective failed to get 
the support of the Foreign Minister, Humayun Rashid Chowdhury, and 
the Cabinet. Mahmud argued in favour of a permanent arrangement to 


* Moudud Ahmed, Democracy and the Challenge of Development: A Study of Politics and 
Miltary Intervention in Bangladesh (Dhaka, 1995), p. 39; and Ben Crow (with Alan Lindquist 
and David Wilson), Sharing the Ganges: The Politics and Technology of River Development 
(New Delhi, 1995), pp 112-18. 
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share the waters of all the rivers flowing through both Bangladesh and 
India, and pleaded that the old proposal of building reservoirs in Nepal 
should be shelved. India was interested in considering the proposal." But 
the year was 1987, and Ershad was heading a Government faced with a 
countrywide opposition movement for his ouster. It was just not possible 
for him at that juncture to change his country’s Farakka policy; for if he 
had done so, he would have been branded pro-Indian. The history of the 
dispute over river waters shows how weak regimes in Bangladesh have 
manipulated the issue to protect their short-term interests rather than to 
promote the cause of development of the rivers and how they distanced 
themselves from the Government of India whenever they thought it suited 
them so as to cover up their inability to tackle some of the problems of 
governance. 

Then there was Ershad’s assurance to China that in any Sino-Indian 
conflict Bangladesh would not allow India’s armed forces or military sup- 
plies to pass through his country.’ This assurance clearly contravened the 
spirit of the Friendship Treaty.” Ershad was only placating the anti-Indian 
and pro-Chinese lobbies. Given his perception of Sino-Indian relations at 
that point of time hesought to ensure greater Chinese visibility in Bangla- 
desh to ensure both his regime security against the opposition movement 
and. State security against India.: With this two-pronged objective he entered 
into an arms deal with China and made frequent visits to China (most of 
which were unofficial). 

Though not a factor in the mainstream politics of Bangladesh, the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts issue has been a rallying-point for the anti-Indian 


* Crow, n. 6, p. 232. 

? Jinendra Nath Mahanty, “China in the Third World: A Case Study of Bangladesh”, 
China Report (New Delhi), vol. 20, no. 2, March-April 1984, pp. 3-16; and Chintamani 
Mahapatre, of Increasing Sino-Bangiadesh Relations”, Strategic Analysis (New 
Delhi), March 1988, pp: 1416-27 : ` 

“In any case the basis of the Treaty as stated in its opening sentences was eroded 
substantially when Bangladesh changed its Basic Principles of State Policy as set out in the 
Constitution of 1972. For the text of the treaty, see Moudud Ahmed, Bangladesh: Era of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (Dhaka, 1983), pp. 274-5. 

u Ahmed, o. 10, p 140; and Raunag Jahan, Bangladesh Politics: Problems and Issues 
(Dhaka, 1980), p. 208. Singammal refers extensively to media coverage in Bangladesh and 
comments on the ant+-Indian campaign. See M.A. Singammal, “1978 Presidential Electon in 
Bangladesh”, Indian Journal of Political Science (Chandigarh), vol. 40, no. 1, March 1979, 
pp. 97-110. See also Craig Baxter and Syedur Rahman, “Bangladesh Votes—1991: Building 
Democratic Institutions”, Aran Survey, vol. 31, no. 8, August 1991, pp. 683-93; Craig 
Baxter, “Bangladesh in 1991: A Parliamentary System”, ibid., vol. 32, no. 2, February 1992, 
pp. 162-7; Sunday (Calcutta), 10-16 March 1991, pp. 58-61; and Public Opinion Trends 
(POT): Analyses and News Service: Bangladesh Series (New Delhi), vol. 16, nos 1-10, 1991. 

The present BNP Government of Khaleda Zia has repeatedly declared that better Sino- 
Indian tes would not affect the status of the relations between Bangladesh and China. See 
Shyamali Ghosh, “Bangladesh and China: AStable Relationship”, in S.R. Chakravarty, ed., 
Foreign Policy of Bangladesh (New Delhi, 1994). 
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forces. Jt is alleged that the armed insurgency in that area is India-assisted 
and that the repatriation of Chakma refugees in India is delayed because of 
Indian “interference”. 


India in the Electoral Politics of Bangladesh 


To begin with, in 1973, in the first-ever General Election held in indepen- 
dent Bangladesh, the opposition parties accused the then ruling Awami 
League of selling out to India. In the Presidential election of 1978 Ziaur 
Rahman contested as a nominee of the Jatiyat&badi Front, an electoral 
alliance of breakaways from both the Leftist and Rightist parties. The 
manifesto of the Front, while blaming the Awami League for its many 
faults in governance, also accused it of selling out to India. In the following 
Parliamentary election also India featured as “unwanted” in the campaign 
: Of the Front (now transformed into the BNP). 

Elections under Ershad were held under extremely volatile political 
conditions. Like Ziaur Rahman he first went in for a referendum and then 
contested a Presidential election. He was supported by an alliance which 
later became a political party, the Jatiya Party. This party triumphed in the 
Parliamentary elections held in 1986. (Most other political parties did not 
participate in the elections.) In the face of widespread unrest—agitations 
and strikes—this Parliament was dissolved. In the Parliamentary elections 
of 1988 too no major political. party except the Jatiya Party participated. 
Ershad had two important objectives: Islamization and Constitutionally 
permitted military participation in politics. He succeeded substantially in 
achieving the first objective: Islam was made the State religion by. a 
Constitutional amendment (the Eighth Amendment of the Constitution). 
He was also able to achieve the second objective in the sense that the civil 
administration was militarized. This caused acute discontent among civilian 
bureaucrats; so much so that they supported the anti-Ershad movement. 
However, Ershad did not indulge too much in India-bashing directly— 
perhaps because of his preoccupation with the opposition in his own 
country. 

The Parliamentary elections held in February 1991 were neither an end- 
of-the-term routine exercise nor an occasional midterm poll as in institu- 
tionalized democracies. They were meant to do away with a contrived 
system that had become the handmaid of autocratic rule. Through these 
elections Bangladesh returned to the Parliamentary system. This return 
was made possible by a long-drawn movement which climaxed in people 
from all walks of life coming out to the streets demanding Ershad’s resig- 
nation. In this sense these elections were substantially a referendum on 
what form of government would be most suitable for Bangladesh. At least 
the Awami League thought them to be so. Perceptions, however, differed. 
The World Bank, Bangladesh’s main multilateral donor, hoped that the 
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various political parties would focus on key economic issues and shun 
populist rhetoric. For the BNP the electoral plank was Bangladeshi national- 
ism versus Bengali nationalism. 

Irrespective of the focus of the elections, India was dragged into the 
domestic turmoil of Bangladesh. And relations between Bangladesh and 
India became a factor in the campaign as the BNP and some other parties 
accused the Awami League of being pro-Indian. The leader of the Awami 
League, Hasina Wajed, came under attack because of her long stay in 
India after the coup d’état of August 1975. The Awami League was also 
criticized because it raised the slogan “Jai Bangla” (“Hail Bengal”). This 
slogan was first used in 1970 by Mujibur Rahman; later, during the liber- 
ation war in 1971, it became the war-cry and was retained as the official 
salutation in independent Bangladesh till it was replaced by “Bangladesh 
Zindabad” (“Long Live Bangladesh”) following the coup d’état of 1975. 
According to critics, the expression was not nationalistic enough inasmuch 
as it could be related to all Bengali-speaking people irrespective of their 
nationality. According to the BNP, a “true nationalist” was one who was 
concerned with Bangladesh only, not with those who spoke the same 
language outside Bangladesh and who also happened to be Hindus. There 
were, however, other reasons too for dragging India into the picture. For 
Khaleda Zia too the real issue was form of government. According to the 
understanding reached by the political alliance that negotiated Ershad’s 
ouster and which, among other parties, included the BNP, reintroduction 
of Parliamentary democracy was inevitable. And yet, while campaigning, 
the BNP, which was bound by the Constitution adopted under Ziaur 
Rahman, talked in favour of the continuance of the Presidential system 
with Islamic provisions as operated by two generals, viz., Ziaur Rahman 
and H.M. Ershad. As the Awami League stood for the Parliamentary 
form, its chances were bright. To divert attention from this issue, there- 
fore, it was necessary to discredit the Awami League by any means. It was 
branded pro-Indian and, therefore, anti-national. 

The JamA‘at-e Islami, an unofficial electoral ally of the BNP, thought 
that the choice was between freedom and Indian slavery. It even suspected 
Indian infiltration with arms and forged currency to jeopardize the chances 
of a free and fair poll. Its student wing, the Islamic Chh&tra Shibir, also 
alleged Indian infiltration to disturb the polls. 

The Freedom Party of the selfconfessed killers of August 1975, while 
offering support to the BNP, warned that, if voted to power, the Awami 
League would sell the country to India. 

The Friendship Treaty too came under attack because it had been signed 
by the Awami League Government and because also, in spite of the treaty, 
several interstate issues had remained unresolved. 

On the whole, thus, the poll campaign by the BNP and its associates 
projected a scenario in which the only secure path to power lay in direct or 
implied anti-Indianism. 
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The foregoing establishes the fact that in Bangladesh the “threat” from 
India has been used to secure political space, regime stability, and electoral 
gain. The domestic politics of Bangladesh and relations between Bangladesh 
and India are closely linked owing to Bangladesh’s perception of India.” 
This perception is rooted in Bangladesh’s geopolitical setting, its small- 
neighbour psyche, the legacies of British and Pakistani colonial past, 
suspicions regarding Indian help in 1971, unstable and undemocratic 
regimes, attitudes of a section of the élite and some political groupings, the 
adverse economic condition of the country coupled with a high degree of 
external dependence and the need for diversification, friendship between 
India and the former Soviet Union and the earlier Sino-Indian hostility, 
and the fear of Indian “expansionism” and “cultural domination”. These 
have motivated Bangladesh to adopt a calculative approach vis-a-vis India. 
And the linkage between Bangladesh’s domestic politics on the one hand 
and relations between Bangladesh and India on the other is only a manifest- 
ation of this calculative approach on the part of the managers of domestic 
politics in Bangladesh. As against this, India’s responses have been more 
or less inspirational and, therefore, appear to be rather ad hoc. 


September 1995 


n These are dealt with in Shyamali Ghosh, “Indo-Bangiadesh Relations: An Inchan View” 
(a paper presented at a symposium on “South Asian Politics and Development: Bangladesh 
and India” organized by the Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Institute of Asian Studies, Calcutta, 
1-3 March 1994). 


On Not Becoming a Democrat: The LTTE’s 
Commitment to Armed Struggle 


P. SAHADEVAN 


A common experience of some of the liberal democratic polities faced with 
the challenge of protracted ethnic strife is that coercive strategies to termi- 
nate such strife have proved as ineffective as conciliatory strategies. Ethnic 
conflict is not amenable to any particular kind of strategy. A no-win 
situation produced by prolonged military engagement between the adver- 
saries concerned may enhance the usefulness of a political approach. 
Political negotiations can, however, yield a meaningful peace package only 
if each adversary realizes the futility of engaging the other militarily any 
longer and prepares to modify its original goal in engaging in conflict. 
Failure of the peace process tends to make resumption of armed hostilities 
inevitable as coercion comes readily as an alternative to conciliation. 

Another framework which explains the behaviour of the adversaries in a 
conflict is that coercion may form, at least in some stages of the conflict, 
the single most preferred strategy by one of the adversaries. Intermittent 
talk about conciliation and compromise and involvement in the peace 
process with an unexpressed interest only in its breakdown might be aimed 
at justifying the coercive actions undertaken ostensibly in the “last resort” 
or as the “only option”. Some of the intractable ethnic conflicts the world 
over show that, although strategies involving violence have proved ineffec- 
tive in coercing adversaries into accepting their goal, the insurgents remain 
committed to armed struggle. Even when a peace package is being offered 
that may substantially redress their legitimate grievances, they are not 
likely to say a farewell to arms. Violence is an inherent part of their 
everyday life; so much so that they are least interested in a negotiated 
political settlement—as in the case of the Liberation Tigers of the Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE). As is well known, in spite of several peace offers, the 
LTTE is clearly inclined to pursue armed struggle as a means of achieving 
its goal of a Tamil ee/am (“homeland”). 
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The LTTE’s formation in the mid-1970s under the leadership of Velupillai 
Prabhakaran signalled the birth of organized Tamil militancy as an alter- 
native to the nonviolent agitational tactics adopted. till then by the moderate 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF). In about two decades it has grown 
strong enough to sustain prolonged insurgency in the face of the tremendous - 
military pressure brought upon it by the Sri Lankan State. Ruthlessness is a 
notable characteristic of the LTTE. By carrying out a systematic campaign 
of terror, it has created political disorder in the island. The State is unable 
to cope with the situation. The LTTE has achieved an unchallenged 
dominant position in the Tamil ee/am movement too by eliminating or 
weakening all militant groups that have sought to share power with it or to 
challenge its superiority or preeminence.’ 

Its preference for a prolonged military campaign against the State not- 
withstanding, the LTTE has taken part in at least three major peace 
processes—during 1983-87 under India’s auspices, during 1989-90 with the 
Premadasa Government, and in 1994-95 with the Chandrika Kumaratunga 
Government. On each occasion, however, it has demonstrated its preference 
to achieve its goal of a Tamil eeļam through armed struggle.” Its acceptance 
of peace talks and its breaking them off at an opportune time are tactical; its 
use of the armed option is strategic. That is why the LTTE is an enigmatic 
organization. The Tigers, and that is how the members of the LTTE are 
generally referred to, are said to be seeking a peace of their own choice— 
through the Tamil ee/am.’ They know that they may not succeed in 
achieving it, and yet they reject the political approach and return to armed 
struggle. 

This article seeks to identify the various factors underlying the LTTE’s 
refusal to take the path of peace through political negotiations and to 
eschew all forms of violence, whether against the Sinhalese or against the 
Tamils. And it does so against the background of a general analytical 
inquiry into the reasons for the Tigers committing themselves to prolonged 


1 For a comprehensive account of various aspects of the LTTE, see M.R. Narayan Swamy, 
Tigers of Lanka From Boys to Guerrillas (Delhi, 1994); and Dagmar Hellmann Rajana- 
yagam, The Tamil Tigers Armed Struggle for Identity (Stuttgart, 1994). 

2 This is well recorded ın several studies. The most noteworthy study on the peace process 
under India’s mediation is S.D. Muni’s Pangs of Proximity: India and Sn Lanka's Ethnic 
Crisis (New Delhi, 1993) The talks between the Premadasa Government and the LTTE are 
analysed in Dayan Jayatileka’s Sn Lanka: The Travails of a Democracy, Unfinished War, 
Protracted Crisis (New Delhi, 1995), pp 36-73 For details on the recent peace parleys 
(1994-95), see P. Sahadevan, “The Internalized Peace Process in Sn Lanka” , BIISS Journal 
(Dhaka), vol 16, no. 3, July 1995, pp 325-45. 

3 An LTTE publication said: “We are not bloodthirsty fanatics who have fallen in love with 
the guns We are not even terronsts with the killer instinct. We are for peace We are for the 
peaceful existence of our people in the traditional homelands with dignity, sovereignty and 
selfrespect.” Emphams added. See the LTTE’s Political Committee publication, India and 
Eelam Tamils Cnsis. A Factual Explanation (n.p. or d.), pp. 22-23. 
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militancy even though the usefulness of violence as a means of achieving 
their goal is limited. 


Why the Militants Do Not Commit Themselves to Peace 


Let us now consider some of the arguments that are advanced in favour of 
the sustainability of militant behaviour on the part of insurgent groups and 
their constant rejection of the political approach to conflict containment or 
management.‘ A framework arising from this exercise may help us in 
understanding the determinants and sources of the LTTE’s militancy. We 
shall not dwell upon the general causes of the rise of intense militancy as 
they are systematically analysed in such general theories of violence as 
relative deprivation (RD) and frustration-aggression (FA).° Nor shall we 
embark on an exercise aimed at identifying suitable strategies and mechan- 
isms for ensuring the LTTE’s “exit from militancy” and bringing the group 
into mainstream democratic politics. (This can by itself be the subject of 
full-length exploration.) 

Militancy is a complex phenomenon. It entails a wide range of group 
actions undertaken in line with violent, coercive strategies. We cannot fully 
understand a militant action as a motivation-based and objective-oriented 
incident unless we analyse all possible impulsive factors which have deter- 
mined the dynamics of the behaviour of the group concerned in a given 
context. Different factors add up to the motivating force and provide the 
necessary supportive climate for the group’s behaviour at different stages 
of militancy—as, for example, the onset of militancy, the persistence of 
militancy, and the decline of militancy. Yet the literature on militancy is 
largely concerned with the question of causation. It pays little attention to 
the kind of general situation in which militancy prospers or declines. As for 
the analytical concern of this section, it is necessary to consider the psycho- 
logical underpinnings or the motivations of the militants concerned and 
their structural and positional traits. 

The variables are based upon the psychological, positional, and structural 
traits of a militant group. The questions that can be posed in the context of 
psychological traits are: Does the constant urge of the leaders of the 
militant group to take the aggressive line constrain their approach to 
peace? If so, what are the sources of such an urge? What is the role of the 
cult of martyrdom, the feeling of guilt, and the cycle of vengeance in the 


* We have deliberately chosen to use a moderate term “mihtants” to refer to groups which 
practise outrageous violence in pursuit of their goats. Groups qualified for inclusion in this 
broad category are terrorists, insurgents, and guerrillas; all of them use violence to achieve 
their ends. 

` The notion of RD is conceptualized in the work of Ted R Gurr, Why Men Rebel 
(Princeton, NJ, 1970). FA hypotheses can be found framed in John Dollard et al., Frustration 
and Aggression (New Haven, CT, 1939). 
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perpetration of acts of violence by the militant group? Important points to 
be considered in the context of structural traits are: Is the omnipotent 
status of the leader of the militant group and the high concentration of 
power and decisionmaking authority in him a cause of the hardened 
attitude of the group to peace? Do the military and political capabilities of 
the group generate pressures to commit acts of violence? Does a “uniform 
group mind” marked by a high degree of group cohesion create a dynamic 
regime of pressure for the perpetration of acts of violence? What is the 
importance of “constituency support” for the sustenance of the group’s 
militancy? In the perspective of the positional traits of the group the 
following questions arise: Is the refusal of the militant group to effect a 
transition to democratic processes born out of fear about their future 
position in a changed situation? Could it be that the militants do not 
change because the concessions offered to them to persuade them to 
eschew violence are, in their perception, not commensurate with their high 
level of sacrifice? 


Psychological Traits 


The psychological traits characterizing the members of the militant group 
and their leader provide a convincing explanation of their persistent violent 
behaviour—because they are among the most dominant, impulsive factors 
driving them to acts of violence. The role of the nonpsychological or 
instrumental forces (which derive from the actual grievances of the group) 
is one of providing the necessary base for the maintenance of militancy. 
The two different sets of forces interact with each other to determine the 
level of the group’s militant behaviour. 

In analysing the group’s psychology in the context of the resolve of its 
members not to give up violence ever, what strikes us most is the constant 
aggressiveness of the leader. Aggressiveness is an intrinsic part of every 
militant. The difference is that some militants are amenable to drastic 
change at some point of time, whereas some other militants are not. 
Aggressiveness is an enduring part of the personalities of the latter. For 
them violence is a way of life; violence alone can give them a sense of 
significance. They are always “death-seekers” who believe only in the 
“magic of violence and blood” and derive a sense of “fulfilment through 
total dedication to the point of selfsacrifice and a sense of power through 
inflicting pain and death upon other humans”. They are convinced that it 


* John Richard Thackrau, Encyclopedia of Terrorism and Political Violence (London/New 
York, 1987), pp 204 and 205 Bernard Schechterman regards such acts of violence, i.e., acts 
motivated by “hatred” and carried out to achieve “personality fulfilment”, as “irrational”. 
See his article “Irrational Terromsm”, in Martın Slann and Bernard Schechterman, eds, 
Multidimensional Terronsm (Boulder, CO, 1987), pp. 19-30. 
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is only through their constant aggressive behaviour that the position of the 
adversary can be weakened so as to secure acceptance of their goal. 

It is this kind of constant aggressiveness that marks the personality of the 
leader. The sources of his abiding aggressiveness are his identity, character, 
history, and perception. His fear of love, or a disturbed handling of his own 
emotion which shows itself in fear either to offer or to accept real commit- 
ments, makes him unusually aggressive. His attitude towards authority is 
highly ambivalent in the sense that “a principally negative attitude to 
traditional authorities is combined with an uncritical subjection under the 
new counter-authorities”.’ Further, his disturbed relationship with his own 
identity may compel him to develop a new identity of his own through use 
of violence. OtKer driving forces behind his aggressiveness include his 
incapacity to understand the reality for want of felt authority and his desire 
for depersonalization on account of chronic lack of selfesteem, as also a 
feeling of insecurity and a tendency to commit suicide.* When he finds that 
he has nó control over his own environment and that he cannot influence 
the course of events, his sense of insecurity grows, and his need to control 
his own environment becomes overpowering.’ This results in intensely 
aggressive behaviour. Finally, absence of social integration and the very 
narcissistic and immature ego-development of the leader also contribute 
to the aggressiveness.” 

Constant aggressiveness is not located solely in the inner dynamics of the 
-leader’s personality. There is also the leader’s harsh experience at the hands 
of the adversary. The State is the oppressor of the militants. It not only denies 
them justice but also uses coercion to suppress their voice of dissent. It 
perpetrates acts of violence against their people—against those who have 
peacefully campaigned for equal rights. It detains them without trial and 
tortures them to death. Its instrument, the Anny, has, in the process of 
ensuring its survival, allowed to exceed its limits by inflicting death on the 
supporters of the militants (local constituency), who are basically non- 
combatants, or perpetrate severe atrocities which leave permanent scars in 
the minds of the victims. The militants are convinced that it is the State 
which is the source of their problem and that they are merely trying to save 
themselves from the all-out destructive efforts of the State and develop a 


7 See Thackrau, n. 6, p. 204. 

* Ibid., p. 205. . 

? Dirk Mulder, “Some Social and Psychological Aspects of Terrorists and Terrorism”, in 
Peter Janke, ed., Terrorism and Democracy: Some Contemporary Cases (London, 1992), 
p. 194, 

» Ibid., p. 187. Also see for an analysis of the role of “narcissistic and borderline personality 
disturbances” of the leader in violent behaviour, Jerrole M. Post, “Terrorist Psycho-logic: 
Terrorist Behaviour as a Product of Psychological Forces”, in Walter Reich, ed., The Origins 
of Terrorism: Psychologtes, Ideologies, Theologies, States of Mind (Cambridge, England, 
1990), pp. 26-31. 
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common substance based upon an agonizing exchange of killings in a cycle 
of vengeance. The desire for vengeance is “an obsessive drive”, a powerful 
motive for violence against people thought to be responsible for “injustices”.” 
The repressions, as Fanon argues, bring about a forward rush of national 
consciousness; “for the hecatombs are an indication that between [the] 
oppressors and [the] oppressed everything can be solved by force”.” Vio- 
lence in such a situation is a cleansing force. It is emotionally liberating 
too. Vengeance brings into its vortex all those who are perceived to have 
committed injustice and also those who are perceived to represent the 
system that has adopted the policies of oppression. The militants then 
either achieve their goal or suffer their own complete destruction at the 
hands of the adversary. 

Another powerful explanation for the persistent violent behaviour of the 
militant group can be found in the linkage between the community and the 
acts of violence. Violence unleashes a force that develops a community of 
common substance; the ideology of sacrifice constitutes the basis of this 
community of common substance. There would always be many volunteers 
for selfsacrifice while fighting the oppressor. The idiom of sacrifice is 
inculcated upon the cadres in the process of indoctrination. The group has, 
besides, a highly developed cult of martyrdom. Suicidal attacks are the 
“guided missiles” of the oppressed against the oppressor; suicide bombers 
are, in their own eyes and in their social context, “martyrs”. Their death 
is not a tragedy; it is not the result of an “agitated mental state”. On the 
contrary it is a calculated proceeding, undertaken in the “service of a living 
cause”. The suicides rejoice in their death because it advances their cause— 
at least one step further.“ They refuse to compromise; they prefer to perish 
in glory and win a place for themselves in the group’s martyrology.” 

The militants cannot eschew the path of violence owing to a feeling of 
guilt. In the course of using violence they develop such a feeling on account “ 


| Martha Crenshaw, “How Terrorists Think: What Psychology Can Contribute to Under- 
standing Terrorism”, m Lawrence Howard, ed., Terrorism: Roots, Impact, Responses (New 
York,' 1992), p. 73. 

P Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (London, 1965), p. 56. 

P Maxwell Taylor, The Fanatcs: A Behavioural Approach to Political Violence (London, 
1991), pp. 190 and 194. 

“ These are the beliefs of the Hezbollah (“The Party of God”), a dreaded Lebanese 
mihtant group built around martyrdom. Martin Kramer, “The Moral Logic of Hizbaliah 
[Hezbollah]” , ın Reich, n. 10, p. 146. For members of the Hezbollah there is no difference 
between dying with a gun in one’s hands and exploding oneself Their leader, Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn Fadallah, once asked: “What 1 the difference between setting out for 
battle knowing you will die after killing ten [of the enemy], and setting out to the field to kill 
ten knowing you will die while killing them?” Quoted, ibid. 

B Martyrology is a list of approved martyrs, arranged according to the order of “birthdays 
of their martyrdom” in the calendar. It is designed so as to facilitate our remembering their 
martyrdom on the appropriate days. Accordingly a bnef account of the alleged circumstances 
of their death is included. Collier's Encyclopedia (New York, 1983), vol. 15, p. 458. 
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of factors ranging from the adversary’s military pressure to the pressure of 
their own community—a kind of obsession about their having chosen a 
wrong method to win. They feel that if they return to normality and rejoin 
the democratic mainstream, it would mean that their decision to undertake | 
acts of violence is itself wrong. Not only their adversary but even members 
of their own community would perceive as evil the killings that they have 
carried out in pursuit of their goal and disapprove them. This is the cause 
of propulsive violent actions on their part to prove to themselves that their 
decision has been “right”. By continuing violence and perpetrating terror, 
they overcome their sense of guilt and avoid feeling remorse. The more 
they perform acts of violence, the easier it is for them to overcome their 
sense of guilt." 

If the group develops a feeling of “survivor guilt” it would strengthen its 
commitment to the use of violence.” In its prolonged struggle it may suffer 
a high rate of attrition. Many of its cadres may sacrifice their lives for the 
cause of the community and become martyrs. This imposes a moral 
responsibility on the survivors to carry the struggle forward against all 
odds. Any discontinuance of the struggle before achieving the cherished 
goal would amount to betrayal of the martyrs. The survivors then would 
rather become martyrs; they cannot let down their martyr-comrades by 
giving up the struggle. 


Structural Traits 


The psychological traits of a group are thus largely moulded by the mind- 
set, feelings, and perceptions of its central leadership. Its structural traits, 
i.e., the traits arising from its internal structure or components, are more 
explicit than the psychological. The structural components which shape the 
group’s determination to persevere in the path of violence are its hyper- 
centralized authority and capabilities. 

An authority is said to be hypercentralized if its power is located 
solely in the central leadership. The leader wields power in absolute 
terms. He is omnipotent. That is to say, none but he decides matters of war 
and peace. His decisions command absolute compliance by all concerned. 
His word is law. The “dependence status” of the cadres requires them to 
“subordinate their own independent judgement to that of the leader and 
act as if they did not have minds of their own”.* The entire group structure 
is “leader-centric”: there is no tolerance of dissent. At the same time there 
are high expectations of loyalty from the cadres. The interest of the leader 
constitutes the overall interest of the group. Any ill-conceived decision that 
he may take at times puts the group interest to serious loss and creates the 


* Crenshaw, n. 11, p. 74. 
™ Ibid. 
4 Post, n. 10, p. 32. 
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image that its programme is illogical in a given situation. Yet there is no 
revision of the decision, no change of approach, because the logical inputs 
that the leaders at the lower rungs of the hierarchy have contributed to 
strategic policy formulations are blocked by the unchallenged position and 
intolerant attitude of the highest leader. In deciding crucial matters like 
war and peace, his inclination to opt for war is primarily shaped by his 
command and control over the cadres whom he can certainly count upon 
for military engagement any day with the adversary. Finally it may be 
assumed that the possibility of a hypercentralized leader taking a hardened 
approach to peace is great if he has developed a high degree of aggressive- 
ness and the vengeance mentality or if his group has built up a cult of 
martyrdom. 

The relative strength of the adversaries determines the outcome of a 
violent confrontation. The greater the disparity in their strength, the easier 
for the dominant adversary to defeat the weaker; the lesser the disparity, 
the greater the chances of a military stalemate. In plain words, militancy is 
of no use if the strength of the State to tackle it is high. A persistent 
onslaught retards the growth of the militants and eventually leads to their 
decline. The alternative scenario is that the militants can, if possessed of 
superior strength, harass the State and achieve their goal. If neither hap- 
pens, the two adversaries keep up their respective campaigns without any 
conspicuous success or defeat. There is a kind of stalemate. 

The military capabilities of the militants consist in their “ability to use 
force” (as, for example, bombings, taking people hostage, assassinations, 
etc.), to hold out a “credible threat of force”, and to counter the use of 
“preemptive” and “deterrent” strategies by the adversary. Successful pre- 
emption means a hardening of the militant targets to a point where it would 
be impossible for the adversary to act. Effective deterrence increases the 
risks for the militants and for the people who join or support them. On the 
other hand the military capabilities of the State are assessed in terms of the 
fire-power of its internal security agency.” 

The political capabilities of the militants depend upon the commitment 
of the cadres to the goal of the group, the cohesion of the group, and the 
support of its local constituency. It is no exaggeration to say that if the 
group’s central leadership forms the superstructure, the cadres are its 
pillars. The role of the cadres in, and their contribution to, the formation and 
sustenance of the group are vital in the sense that it is the cadres who 
provide it with the necessary organic structure. Of course the central leader 
alone determines every group activity (formation, sustenance, and success/ 
failure) and ensures, either through indoctrination or through coercion, 
the complete commitment of the cadres to the goal of the group. Being just 

P Jeffery Ian Ross and Ted Robert Gurr, “Why Terrorism Subsides: A Comparatrve Study 


of Canada and the United States”, Comparative Politics (New York), vol. 21, no. 4, July 
1989, pp. 408-9 
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cadres is different from being committed cadres. Those who are just cadres 
are “halfhearted” in their identification with the goal and purposes of the 
group; the committed cadres are characterized by-their “wholehearted”, 
complete identification. The commitment of the cadres is reflected in their 
strict adherence to the ideology and doctrines of the group, their readiness 
to take risks, their total acceptance of the orders and strictures of the 
leader, and their absolute loyalty and unpurchasability.” 

The commitment of the cadres to the group also reduces factionalism; 
indeed it promotes cohesion. The cadres submerge their “own identities in 
the group”. This results in the emergence of a kind of “group mind” or 
collective identity of the group.” The group is “the selector and interpreter 
of ideology”. Whatever ideology it adopts governs its morality. This morality 
is binding on every cadre.” In other words, there is a unidimensional 
perception (of the adversary as evil) and a consensus on the goal, pro- 
grammes, and activities. The group insists on conformity and the unques- 
tioning obedience of the cadres. For the cadres to desert the group or 
“challenge a collective decision is very risky in psychological terms. If all 
the individuals have to rely in the realm of personal relationships on the 
group, he or she is unlikely to dissent or exit from the group.”” Anyone 
disregarding a decision of the group risks expulsion or even extermination. 
For the leader, “the way to get rid of [a] doubt is get rid of the doubters.”™ 

Similarly, as explained in the Maoist paradigm of fish (militants) and 
water (supporters), the support of the community is vital for the susten- 
ance and expansion of militant activity. “If and when active support [of 
the community] dries up,” Gurr observes, “the group finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to attract new recruits, to get material resources, to find 
refuge among reliable sympathizers... .”* The support of the com- 
munity has to be voluntary and spontaneous, resulting largely from a 
resentment of the discriminatory policies of the adversary, i.e., the State, 
and its use of coercive tactics. However, in some cases, the support is 
involuntarily (i.e., under coercion) created out of the desire of the group to 
continue violence on account of the. psychological motivation discussed 


™ The word used by Ross and Gurr to describe the declining commitment of the militants 
to the group and to its purposes is “burnout”. Ibid., p. 409. 

u Post, n. 10, p. 33. Fanon also states that “the mobilization of the masses, when it arises 
out of the war of hberation, introduces into each man’s conscousness the ideas of a common 
cause, of a national destiny and of a collective history. . [T]he building-up of the nation is 
helped on by the existence of this cement which has been mixed with blood and anger ” 
Fanon, n 12,p 73 Emphasis added. 

2 Martha Crenshaw, “An Organizational Approach to the Analysis of Pohtical Terrorism”, 
Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), vol 29, no. 3, fall 1985, pp. 465-89. 

3 Crenshaw, n. 11, p. 75. 

* Post, n. 10, p. 33 

3 See Ted Robert Gurr’s “Terrorism in Democracies: Its Social and Political Bases”, in 
Reich, o. 10,-p. 95. 
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earlier. Any indiscriminate use of force by the adversary against the 
community in the name of combating militancy can also turn them into 
supporters of the militants. The point is that any erosion of the local 
community’s political support would result in a decline in the proup’s 
militant campaigns. At the same time the popular support necessary for a 
militant movement need not‘also be high.” 

If the militants lose either their military (coercive) or political capabilities, it 
would mean a weakening of their campaigns. And if they possess both the 
capabilities, their militancy is heightened. In such a situation the political 
approach to peace loses its effectiveness. Violence assumes a greater role 
in the, group’s strategy of achieving peace (through military means). 


Positional Traits 


Acceptance or consideration of a peace offer after waging a long-drawn-out 
battle implies the readiness of one or both the parties to change their 
respective positions. Some changes are foreseeable. The changes that 
cannot be foreseen generate, in the case of the militants, a formidable fear 
about their future position in the changed situation. Some fears are com- 
mon to the group as a whole; others bother its central leadership alone. 
The common fears include the physical insecurity of the cadres and the 
leaders after they have surrendered their arms, neglect of their material 
conditions of life (even though their rehabilitation may be assured in the 
peace package), withdrawal of the general amnesty granted to them in the 
package, and, above all, their social unacceptability as members of a 
civilized society. These fears may be unfounded, but they nurture them so 
as to reorient themselves and develop their own resistance to the democratic 
process and way of life. 

Additionally, the supreme leader may have what we may call fear of 
survival. This fear stems from at least three different situations and deter 
him from accepting peace. First, any advocacy of prudence and moderation 
on his part is likely to cost him his power and position as one committed to 
the continuation of the struggle, and the cadres may decide to oust him.” 
Second, the leader (mis)perceives a threat or challenge to his authority 
from the forces of democracy after the establishment of peace. What it 
means is lack of confidence about winning elections. Third, his adaptation 
to democratic functioning as the leader of the group might entail decentrali- 
zation of his powers and functions and the erosion of his omnipotent 
authority. It is not easy for him to bear such loss of power in a democratic 
setup even if he is allowed to remain at the helm of affairs. It is, therefore, 
imperative for him to maintain the militant character of the group so as to 
ensure his own survival. Even if a package with significant concessions is 


* Walter Laqueur, Guerrilla: A Historcal and Crincal Study (London, 1977), p. 401 
7 Post, n 10, p. 36. 
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offered to satisfy the group’s legitimate grievances, the leader can always 
find some justification for the continuation of the militancy. 

Also, a group may continue its use of violence under the pressure of the 
collective interests and perceptions of its members. It is rarely possible to 
elicit a positive response from the group'to a peace package if the cadres 
feel that the concessions offered are not commensurate with the sacrifices 
of the group as a whole and of the community at large. The longer the 
conflict, the greater the sacrifices by the militants and their constituency and 
the less their desire to compromise. The premise on which the argument is 
advanced is the social-psychological aspects of group behaviour and func- 
tioning. It can generally be assumed that people who have experienced 
violence or suffered prolonged hardship are more likely to use violence and 
less likely to accept peace until their legitimate demands are conceded. 
Their sacrifice and their suffering acquire in their eyes a large connotation 
of the price for the goal they seek to achieve. If they have paid a heavy 
price, they are prepared to pay more, in the belief that they would be able 
to achieve their demands at a level high enough to match their cumulative 
sacrifice. They may not accept a deal that can be achieved at a lower price 
(i.e., with less sacrifice). Such determination is built essentially upon the 
group’s capabilities—both military and political—so that the adversary’s 
military thrust may be countered and, while ensuring the group’s survival, 
a sustained military campaign may be conducted. 

In the light of this analysis of various factors which shape a group’s 
commitment to prolonged armed struggle, some general observations may 
be in order. It is rare that a group with full faith in prolonged violence is 
characterized by all the three traits discussed above. Nor is it necessary for 
the group to possess all three. The structural traits, however, have crucial 
importance: the psychological traits are ineffective if the structural traits 
are weak. The positional traits can be neutralized if the psychological and 
structural traits are weak. Finally, the task of getting the militants to take 
the path of peace is daunting if the group, being built on a cult of martyr- 
dom and led by a hypercentralized authority, believes in a cycle of vengeance 
and possesses high political and military capabilities. 


Fighting for the Tamil Eefam: The LTTE’s Commitment to Armed Struggle 


The strong determination of the LTTE to carry on armed struggle indefi- 
nitely stems from a host of complex factors which not merely motivate it 
but even compel it not to abandon the path of armed struggle. 


Unrelenting Aggressive Streak in the Leadership’s Character 
The most powerful explanation for the commitment of the LTTE to armed 


struggle lies in the unrelenting aggressiveness of its leader Velupillai Pra- 
bhakaran. He is “quintessentially a militarist” who strongly believes in 
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violence as the only effective instrument of the oppressed (viz., the Tamils) 
against the oppressor (viz., the Sri Lankan State). He is “brave” and 
“dauntless”, whose “real” confidence in himself makes him utterly uncom- 
promising. With his “dedication, self-discipline, application, and devotion 
to his goal”, he is easily the critical motivating factor behind the perpetration 
of violence by the LTTE. A “military genius”, he is a ruthless “warmonger”.* 
His disregard for human life can only be compared to that of the notorious 
Pol Pot. 

The critical variable determining the LTTE’s behaviour is thus the 
character of its leader, who exercises effective control over the structure 
and functioning of the organization. His determination to pursue a violent 
coercive strategy is responsible for the behaviour of the group. It can 
change or be modified only if there is a suitable change in the character of 
the leader. 

Prabhakaran’s personality has been moulded against the background of 
the violence that his community has experienced. Prabhakaran was not 
born militant. The affectionate son of a district land officer, he was brought 
up in Hindu religious tradition under strict discipline.” As a boy he was 
studious and read many books at home. He received his introduction to the 
state of Sinhalese—Tamil relations at the age of four when he witnessed the 
riots of 1958. He grew up listening to stories of the brutalities then being 
perpetrated by the Sri Lankan Army on the Tamil population. These 
stories made a profound impact upon him and tumed a disciplined bookish 
boy into a radical youth at the age of sixteen and a militant leader at 
eighteen. Prabhakaran recounts how he was deeply shocked at the killing 
of a family friend in Colombo and of a priest at Panadura, and at the 
incidents in which young babies were roasted alive in boiling tar. These 
incidents, according to him, “left a very deep imprint on my mind and in 
the minds of those around me”. Says he: “I felt a deep sense of sympathy 


* Jayatilleka, n. 2, pp. 53-58. That Tamil militancy ıs a creation of, and a response to, 
State oppression is reiterated in several of the LTTE’s publications. See, for instance, 
Towards Liberation: Selected Political Documents of the Liberation Tigers of Tamul Eelam 
(n.p., 1984). 

> About his upbringing, Prabhakaran said: 


I was brought up in an environment of strict disapline from childhood. I was not permitted 
to mungle freely with outsiders. I used to feel shy of girls. Great store was laid by personal 
rectitude and discipline. My father set an example through his own personal conduct. He 
would not even chew betel leaves. I modelled my conduct on his . . . . He was strict. Yes, 
but also soft and persuasive. In my own case, he reasoned rather than regimented, and his 
attitude was that of a friend. 


Prabhakaran’s interview to The Hindu (Madras), 5 September 1986. 

» Ibid. What made the impact on him deep was clearly not just the killing of the Tamuls but 
the methods used to kill and the people chosen for killing. Prabhakaran cited two incidents in 
his interview to The Hindu: A child was thrown into a drum of boiling tar. This was no doubt 
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and love for my people. A great passion overwhelmed me to redeem my 
people from this racist system. I strongly felt that armed struggle was the 
only way to confront a system which employs armed might against unarmed 
innocent people.”*! 

It was thus a case of a young mind deeply disturbed by acts of violence. It 
absorbed a good deal of the shocks, but in the search for a remedy it found 
counter-violence to be the only viable option. As Prabhakaran grew up, his 
impatience to use violence to protect the Tamils increased. He began 
preparing for an armed movement, determined not to give up till the 
Tamils had achieved their goal.” 

In giving shape to his idea of launching an armed struggle, Prabhakaran 
was strongly influenced by the lives and ideals of a number of revolutionary 
leaders, as-also by stories of many characters from Indian epics and 
Tamil literary lore. Foremost among them was Subbas Chandra Bose 
(1897-1945?),” whom Prabhakaran considered his “special hero”. Apart 
from his repeated retreats to spirituality, radical nationalist views, and 
valiant militant struggle against the British, Bose impressed Prabhakaran 
with his determination and courage. Prabhakaran admitted that the Bengali 
nationalist’s warlike slogan “I shall fight for the freedom of my land to the 
last drop of my blood” gripped and thrilled him.” He resolved that he too 
would similarly fight for the cause of the Tamil eeJam—that he too would 
fight to “the last drop of his blood”. 

The militancy of Bhagat Singh (1901-31)* and the valour of Napoléon I 
of France (1769-1821) also influenced Prabhakaran. Swimi Vivekananda 
(1863-1902), the sanmydst (“monk”) who founded the Sri Ramakrshpa 


tbe height of cruelty. In another incident a sleeping priest was tied to bis cot, doused with 
petrol, and burnt alive. For him this was horrible because the person lulled was religious. Said 
he: “Ours was a God-fearing society, and the people were religious-minded The widespread 
feeling was. When a priest like him was burnt alive, why did we not have the capacity to hit 
back?” Ibid. 

>! Prabhakaran’s interview to Sunday (Calcutta), 11-17 March 1984, p 22. 

3 See chapter on “Prabhakaran” , in Swamy, n. 1, pp. 49-92 

P Bose was one of the most colourful heroes of. India’s freedom struggle. He was twice 
President of the Indian National Congress in the 1930s but eventually left the organiation as 
he differed with Mahatma Gandhi over the methods to be employed m fighting for freedom. 
He especially advocated the use of violence, built what he called the Indian National Army, 
and participated in the Second World War in what turned out to be a vain attempt to hberate 
India by force 

* See Prabhakaran’s interview to The Hindu, 5 September 1986 

5 Bhagat Singh was an Indian patriot who did not believe in exclusive relance on non- 
violence. The British Government of India executed him on 23 March 1931 for his leadership 
of, and participation in, an attempt made by a group of revolutionaries on 8 Apni 1929 to 
blow up the Central Legislatrve Assembly building in New Delhi when the Assembly was in 
session, but in the process he became a martyr and won enduring fame for his fierce idealism 
and selfsacnifice. 
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Math and Mission in India and preached incessant activity and selfless 
social service as a means of God realization, gave him the urge to work 
towards creating a strong youth force. The steely determination of Tiruppur 
Kumaran (1904-32) to adhere to ahimsd (“nonviolence”) excited his admir- 
ation.” He found the characters of Bhima and Karna in the epic Maha- 
bharata especially inspiring. In brief, he drew inspiration from examples of 
“grit and determination”. As he puts it: “I began to think along these lines 
early in life: Why cannot we follow their examples? Why cannot we start an 
armed struggle?” 

Given Prabhakaran’s pride in Tamil history and culture he could not 
have escaped the influence of the ancient Tamil traditions.* Tamil 
classics like Purandniru lay great emphasis on valour, determination, and 
selfsacrifice. The glory of a soldier lies in meeting with vira maranam (“a 
hero’s death”) in the course of a valiant battle against the enemy. A Tamil 
mother does not sorrow but takes pride in a son’s death if caused by the 
enemy’s arrow piercing his “chest”; she hangs her head in shame only if he 
dies of an injury in his “back” (i.e., while fleeing the battlefield). There are 
references in Tamil literature to women punishing themselves for giving 
birth to cowardly sons. The central message is that it is against Tamil 
traditions and culture to surrender to the enemy without fighting fiercely 
till the erid. A heroic death is thus to be preferred any day to a life without 
selfrespect. Prabhakaran’s statement that he would “prefer to die in honour 
rather than being caught alive by the enemy” was in line with the Purand- 
naru tradition.” ` 

It is no wonder that, having imbibed such influences and chosen violence 
to achieve the goal of the Tamils, Prabhakaran has a permanent aggressive 
streak in his character. The more he has killed the perceived enemies of the 
LTTE and the Tamil cause, the greater his ferociousness and determination 
to pursue violence. He now believes only in the magic of violence and 
blood, and cannot understand the agony of death and destruction. He 
seems to be thoroughly dehumanized and finds fulfilment only in the 
perpetration of violence. 


Force of Vengeance 


This being the character of the leader, the group’s principal activity cannot 
but be to inflict death and destruction upon the enemy. In translating 


_ ™ Tiuppur Kumaran was a weaver born at Chennimalai in the Coimbatore District of 

Tamil Nadu. He was a strong supporter of Mahatma Gandhi and participated in the Civi 
Disobedience Movement. The police badgered him to death for not consenting to throw away 
the Congress flag and insult it at their bidding. 

* See Prabhakaran’s interview to The Hindu, 5 September 1986. 

™ Prabhakaran said that he named the movement Liberation Tigers because the Tiger 
emblem had deep roots in the political history of the Tamils, symbolizing their patriotic 
resurgence. See Prabhakaran’s interview to Sunday, 11- 17 March 184, p. 22. 

” Tbid , p. 24. 
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Prabhakaran’s ruthless, aggressive tendency into the dominant character- 
istic of the LTTE and his desire for a massive armed insurrection against 
the State into consensual group action, the cadres play a role of crucial 
importance. They undertake the revolutionary project of violence to cause 
death and devastation in accordance with a consciously evolved popular 
ideology of vengeance. In their view the State itself has provided the basis 
for the formulation of the ideology. As an LTTE publication puts it: 


The armed struggle . . . is the historical product of intolerable national 
oppression; it is an extension, continuation, and advancement of the 
- political struggle of our oppressed people .... [The LTTE cadres] 
have no choice other than to fight decisively to advance the cause of 
national freedom.” 


Over the years the LTTE has built up a huge reservoir of hatred against 
what it broadly calls the enemies of the Tamil cause and turned itself into a 
powerful killing machine. The cadres carry out brutal murders with a 
conviction cemented by their ideology. There is complete unanimity on 
this count. They are like the Corsican mafia; they would kill anyone at any 
cost once they have sworn vengeance. The force of vengeance never suffers 
diminution. The more the cadres are subjected to brutality and detention, 
the greater their determination to seek vengeance. This is reflected even in 
their mode of killing. All their victims have met with a brutal death. Their 
hit list is long. It is necessarily so because additions are constantly being 
made. The unarmed Sinhalese civilians settled in the East are the ones on 
whom the LITE takes revenge almost at once for every repressive action 
of the Sri Lankan Army against the unarmed Tamil people. 

Apart from the initiation of the cadres into the ideology of vengeance, 
their bitter personal experiences at the hands of the Sinhalese mafia and 
the State are a powerful cementing factor. Many have joined the group in 
the wake of the killing of their kith and kin. The periodical violence against 
the Tamils (in 1956, 1977, 1981, and 1983), the imposition of a blanket 
economic blockade of the North, indiscriminate aerial bombing of Tamil 
areas, and random arrests and torture of Tamil young men to death in 
detention—these have brought about a phenomenal growth of militancy.” 
Many have confessed that they have joined the movement either on 
account of the loss of close relatives during the “depredations” of the Sri 


” Towards Liberation: Selected Political Documents of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam, n. 28, p. 28. 

* Some studies note the linkage between State violence and Tamil militancy. See R.L. 
Stirrat, “The Rrots and the Roman Catholic Church in Historical Perspective”, in James 
Manor, ed., Sri Lanka in Change and Crisis (London, 1984), pp. 196-213; and Karthigesu 
Sivathamby, “Tamil Militants”, in Poona Wignaraja and Akmal Hussain, eds, The Challenge 
in South Asta: Development, Democracy and Regronal Cooperation (New Delhi, 1989), 
pp. 249-55. 
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Lankan State or because of the constant fear of being picked up from a 
village and tortured to death.* 

Once they join the LTTE the sense of personal wrong in of the young 
recruits merges in the group’s pursuit of vengeance, making the ideology 
stronger than ever before. Every action is undertaken in the name of the 
group to avenge the reign of terror imposed upon the Tamil people. Killing 
is the group’s project; it is a matter between the LTTE and the Sinhalese 
State. Even if a cadre individually feels that he has had his revenge for the 
wrong inflicted upon him, the vengeance of the group keeps him active in 
the killing business. This pursuit of vengeance is never-ending. This is well 
articulated in the LTTE’s open letter to Lalith Athulathmudali, who was 
National Security Minister in the Sri Lankan Government and who was later 
allegedly assassinated: 


You cannot expect us to be idle spectators when our people are butchered 
and bumed on the roadside. We will never down our arms and surrender 
as you foolishly expect us to do. We will continue to fight you. We will 
strike hard more intensely than ever, with more determination. We will 
continue to fight until your armed forces are chased out from our 
homeland. We will turn [our] Tamil ee/am as [sic] a graveyard for the 
Sinhala State terrorists and their foreign agents.” 


Power of Sacrifice and the Cult of Martyrdom 


Prabhakaran once said: “[T]he Sinhala Army cannot crush the will and 
determination of the Tigers. We have a great moral power, a supreme sense 
of sacrifice, and a noble cause.“ He declared elsewhere: “We have with us 
young boys who are willing to die one after another till we are able to 
achieve our objective.” These words underline the fact that the true 
power of the LTTE lies in the indomitable spirit of sacrifice of its cadres. It 
is the “total indifference” of the cadres to death and their readiness to give 
up their lives for the Tamil cause that have enabled the group to remain 
unvanquished and apparently unconquerable. The spirit of sacrifice finds 
expression in suicide-attacks by the cadres and is symbolized by the cyanide 
capsules strung around their necks. Prabhakaran proudly explains this in 
the following words: 


a Sumantra Bose, States, Nations, Sovereignty: Sn Lanka, India and the Tamil Eelam 
Movement (New Delhi, 1994), p. 99. It ıs said, for example, that the LTTE leader Pulendran 
saw most of his family being killed by the Sn Lankan Amny. 

“© Towards Liberation: Selected Political Documents of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam, n. 28, p. 18 

“ Sunday, 11-17 March 1984, p. 25. Emphasis added. 

d Prabhakaran’s interview to India Today (New Delhi), 30 June 1986, p. 133. Emphasıs 
added. 
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It is this cyanide which has helped us develop our movement very 
rapidly. Carrying cyanide on one’s person is a symbolic expression of 
our commitment, our determination, our courage .. . . In reality, this 
gives our fighters an extra measure of belief in the cause, a special edge; 
it has instilled in us a determination to sacrifice our lives and everything 
for the cause. While attacking, our fighters don’t count their lives. They 
will advance nonchalantly through an artillery attack or a hail of bullets.“ 


Another explanation why the cadres prefer to swallow cyanide (when faced 
with capture) is that it ensures the secrecy of their group. Prabhakaran 
maintained: 


You won’t find people from our movement in jail... . Our fighters, 
through laying down their lives, protect our sympathizers and contacts, 
and the people who give us support and assistance. Otherwise the great 
mass of the people who support us, and their families, would be herded 
into jail.” 


Sacrifice is thus central to the militant movement. The cadres are regarded 
as true revolutionary nationalists in the cause of the Tamils; their mission 
in life elevates them to a position higher than that of any other. Of all 
cadres, the suicide commandos known as Karum Puliga] (“Black Tigers”), 
i.e., those who have taken the oath to carry out suicide missions, figure in 
the LTTE lexicon as superior men (and women). Their objective singularly 
is “to kill themselves for killing the enemy”. They are superior because 
they know when their death comes; they have developed a mindset quite 
different from the normal. There is no compromise, there is no room for 
compromise. When the supremo demands a sacrifice, the cadres offer it 
without a word. 

How does this mindset evolve? Is it the result of indoctrination of the 
cadres and initiation into the LTTE’s culture of sacrifice? For the LTTE, 
sacrifice is a religious ritual. The religion consists in the Tamil cause; the 
people are its devotees; the selfsacrificing Tigers are their gods in a heaven 
reserved for them. The Broken Palmyra, a forthright account of Jaffna 
society, postulates that the LTTE’s religion, which resembles the official 
religion of the Third Reich, provides for its devotees “the emotional 
excitement of blood sacrifice”. The LTTE’s religion has enormous power 
to captivate minds, make them “forget all norms of civilization and morality, 
and weld them together as a hysterical and destructive force”.* It cannot 
be underestimated inasmuch as it forms an integral part of the LTTE’s 


“ The Hindu, 5 September 1986. 

” Ibid. 

“ Rajan Hoole et al., The Broken Palmyra: The Tamil Crisis in Sri Lanka—An Inside 
Account (Claremont, CA, 1992), p. 100. 
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psyche. It is the fundamental force binding the cadres to be unrelenting in 
their pursuit of the LTTE’s aims and objectives. 

Sacrifice has sanction in terms of the LTTE’s religion. Many are its 
followers, voluntarily or involuntarily, for glory and selfaffirmation. 
Sacrifice is not without meaning. Those who sacrifice themselves are 
counted as martyrs, as gods in the temple of the LTTE. Together, they 
constitute the lodestar of the Tamil ee/am.” 

The LTTE leadership has consciously nurtured in many ways the cult of 
martyrdom so as to achieve greater mobilization of the cadres. When the 
news of the martyrdom of some cadres comes, 


wailing music would be broadcast over loudspeakers. The roads would 
be decorated with coconut and plantain trees. Loudspeaker vehicles 
would go around announcing the deaths in melodramatic tones. The 
crowds would file past the coffins by the thousands [sic]. Such occasions 
were used to generate hysterical emotions.” 


Speeches at the funeral are aimed at whipping up mass sentiment in favour 
of the right of selfdetermination and enthusiasm for war among the weary 
Tamils. Posters conveying vira vanakkam (“heroic homage”) to the cadres 
who have martyred themselves are prominently displayed at road junctions. 
The last week of every November is observed as Martyrs Week so as to 
coincide with Prabhakaran’s birthday (26 November). The following day 
(27 November) is Martyrs Day.” The Tigers rededicate themselves to the 
struggle on the occasion. The people of Jaffna place lighted lamps in their 
windows during the entire week. A series of public meetings also mark the 
celebrations. The Jaffna peninsula is dotted with memorials consecrated to 
the martyrs. In every village and town of the North, there are galleries, 
portraits, and jyotis (“flames”) for the local martyrs. Lamps are lit there 
every day. A 4-hectare site at Kopay has been developed into a cemetery 
named Mavirar Tuyilum Idam (“Place Where the Brave Rest”). At its 
main camp in the Jaffna peninsula at Kondavil, the LTTE has built a huge 
pillar-like structure of stone with a machine-gun at the top as a memorial to 
the martyred dead. Places and indigenously manufactured weapons are 
named after the fallen Tigers.” Prabhakaran himself has named his son 
after one of his trusted lieutenants, Charles Anthony, who was killed on 15 
July 1983. 


® India and Eelam Tamils Crisis. A Factual Explanation, n 3, p 27. 

* Hoole et al , n. 48, p. 100. At the same time civilian casualties received scant attention, 
but were used for propaganda abroad. Ibid , p. 110. 

51 It was on 27 November 1982 that Sathiyanathan alias Shankar became the first LTTE 
casualty. His death anniversary commemorates all the fallen LTTE cadres. 

2 The Jaffna suburb of Nallur seems to be named Thileepan Nagar after the Jaffna chief of 
the LTTE’s political wing who fasted to death on 26 September 1987. Pasilon-2000, a mortar, 
and Johnny anti-personnel mines are named after two LTTE martyrs. 
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These ways of commemorating martyrs seems to have made a profound 
impact at least on a section of the Tamil youth. Having emotionally 
identified themselves with the liberation movement spearheaded by the 
LTTE, they are motivated to sacrifice their lives for the cause of the 
Tamils. They sacrifice themselves spontaneously from their love of what 
they describe as the Tamil nation and loyalty and allegiance to the organ- 
ization. In other words, they give life through their sacrifices to the Tamil 
nation,” as dictated by the group’s leadership and established principles. 
At the same time sacrifice is a demand, made on them by the group; they 
comply with it to prove their obedience to, and solidarity with, the group. 

The central argument here is that, whatever the mode of mobilization, 
the blood of fallen martyrs has made the LTTE’s determination stronger 
and stronger. Says Prabhakaran: 


Our history of liberation has been written in the blood of these maha- 
veerars [“great heroes”]. Their passing away is not a loss without meaning. 
Their deaths have become the power that moves our history for- 
ward .... [They are] the life-breath of our struggle. They are the 
artisans of freedom . . . . they will be worshipped in the temple of our 
hearts throughout the ages.“ 


And he adds: “We prepared the people for this crisis... . We were 
determined to demonstrate our resistance, our fight in an all-out, foolhardy 
way. Whatever be the numbers of fighters we [have] lost, we would not 
give in—that was our decision.”* And, according to Yogaratnam Yogi, 
one of the top LTTE leaders who was the head of its political wing, “we 
will never surrender . . . . For every Tiger killed, another is born.”* 


Feeling of Guilt 


If the cult of martyrdom has steeled the LTTE’s commitment to armed 
struggle, it is perhaps because its leadership has an acute feeling of guilt. 
For over fifteen years the organization has waged a war of liberation; 
several thousands of its cadres have been killed and many more wounded. 
Sri Lankan Tamil society has itself paid dearly for the liberation move- 
ment. Many thousand innocent civilians have lost their lives; there have 
been racial riots from time to time in the island. The LTTE has ruthlessly 


3 This point hnking sacrifice and love of the Tamil nation 1s elaborated in Bose, n. 42, pp. 
117-29. 

* Quoted in the Tamil Nation (London), November 1992, p.9 Reproduced in Bose, n. 42, 
p. 120. 

3 Prabhakaran’s interview to N Ram, “Understanding Prabbakaran’s LTTE”, in V. 
Suryanarayan, ed., Sri Lankan Criss and Indta’s Response (New Delhi, 1991), p. 28. 

* India Today, 15 November 1987, p. 38. 
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eliminated several hundred innocent civilians, cadres owing allegiance to 
rival militant groups, and leaders, and the entire spectrum of the moderate 
leadership among the Tamils, in the process of establishing its supremacy 
and dominance in the Tamil eefam movement. It seems to have been 
involved in several internal killings too. By ruthlessly acting against its own 
community, the leadership has exposed its semi-Fascist character. Never- 
theless it justifies its behaviour, saying that all those killed were either 
enemies of the cause of the Tamil eeJamn or agents of the Sinhalese State. 
The Tigers do not mean to stand to be condemned for their ruthless 
behaviour; they have effectively stifled the voice of dissent and disapproval 
in Jaffna society. Consequently the need to prove the commitment of the 
Tiger leadership to the cause of the Tamil eejam is high. It is partly to 
justify the ruthless behaviour of the group that Prabhakaran evinces little 
interest in peace. He will fight till the goal is reached. 

In the LTTE’s martyrology only those who have died in war have a 
place. It is their death which carries meaning to the movement: “Their 
noble ambition, aspirations, and selfless devotion to the cause become the 
guiding light of their fellow comrades.”” For the LTTE, therefore, to give 
up the struggle without reaching the goal would be tantamount to showing 
complete disregard for their “blood contribution” to the movement. In its 
view it would militate against the very principle (viz., cult of sacrifice and 
martyrdom) on which the group is firmly built. 

Prabhakaran is morally accountable to the souls of the martyrs. He gave 
vent to his feeling of guilt at the time of the conclusion of the agreement 
between India and Sri Lanka (1987). Pronouncing the framework of settle- 
ment contained in that agreement inadequate, he observed in an interview 
that he had in his mind a difficult question: “Is it for this [solution] that all 
of them [LTTE men] died?”* On another occasion he said: p 
This Agreement directly affects our . . . political goals and objectives 
.... It also puts a stop to our armed struggle. If the mode of our 
struggle, brought to this stage over a fifteen-year period through shed- 
ding blood, . . . making sacrifices, . . . staking achievements, and... 
offering [a] great many lives is to be dissolved or disbanded within a few 
days, it is naturally something we are unable to digest... . 


What ardent, immeasurable sacrifices we have made for the safety and 
protection of our people! . . . You, our beloved people, are fully aware 
of the character of our passion for our cause and our feeling of sacri- 
fice... .” 


” India and Eelam Tamuls Crisis. A Factual Explanation, n 3, p. 27 

= Ram, n. 55, p 29 

> This exposition was offered at a Jaffna meeting on 4 August 1987 to explain the LTTE’s 
position on the agreement. The text of his speech is published in The Hindu of 8 August 1987. 
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An LTTE publication echoed this feeling: 


If we surrender today to the military actions of India,... all our 
sacrifices and sufferings and commitments would become stories penned 
on sea water [sic]. Our noble freedom struggle in the legendary traditions 
of our heroic Tamil ancestors would become a spent force. If we sur- 
render now, the coming generations are not going to pardon us... .® 


The feeling of guilt clearly haunts even the lower-rung leaders and cadres. 
When asked what motivated him to be committed to armed struggle, an 
LTTE field commander, Shankar, said that it was death, in front of his 
very syes of his friends with whom “he lived, ate, and slept”.“ 


Prabhakaran s Dominance in the Group 


Much of the LTTE’s determination to continue its armed struggle stems 
from the group leader. Prabhakaran enjoys full control and command over 
the group; he occupies an unchallenged position. All those who have 
defied him have been coerced into obeying him. It is he who has forged 
the LTTE from scratch as it were and developed it into a military 
phenomenon in South Asia. His personality is reflected in the group’s 
ruthless character and behaviour. He is the designer and promoter of the 
cult of sacrifice and martyrdom and of vengeance. He derives glory from 
the acts of violence committed by the cadres. These cadres have, at the 
time of joining the organization, sworn personal loyalty to him. He deter- 
mines their fate. It is he who decides which cadres should take part in 
which mission. They feel privileged to have their “last supper” with him 
before they set out to carry out a suicide mission. After the event, all 
LTTE-controlled newspapers carry their pictures with the suprenro—the 
latest “martyrs” to the ee/am cause. All these place him, in the words of 
the authors of the Broken Palmyra, in the position of some kind of “a 
subcontinental cult god whose mighty will commands the rise of devotees 
and later sends them obediently to their destruction. It is as though loyalty 
and blind obedience are one and the same thing to him.” 

Although the LTTE is structured somewhat on democratic lines, it is in 
reality an authoritarian organization. Its central leader enjoys absolute 
power. To expect a militant outfit to adopt a democratic structure is in any 
case an absurd proposition. Prabhakaran is both Chairman of the Central 
Committee ‘of the LTTE and Commander-in-Chief of its military wing. 
Below him is a Deputy Commander, and at least eight Special Commanders 


© India and Eelam Tamils Crisis: A Factual Explanation, a. 3, p. 25 

@ His interview to the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) telefilm Suicide Kullers 
shown in October 1991. Quoted in Bose, n. 42, p. 121. 

© Hoole et al., n. 48, p. 183. 
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(in charge of the Sea Tigers, Intelligence, Ordnance, the Black Tigers, 
Military Intelligence, Military Planning, the Women’s Wing, and the Charles 
Anthony Brigade). Anton Balasingham is Prabhakaran’s political adviser. 
Each district in the northeast of Sri Lanka is under the charge of an Area 
Commander. There are several combat units in the LTTE’s military wing 
and many ranks among the cadres. Those who have shown exemplary 
bravery in combat are rewarded with officer ranks. Significantly the LTTE 
has a women’s wing with its own commanding officers at the district level. 
The political wing of the LTTE, although it coexists with the military wing 
under the overall control of Prabhakaran, is headed at present by Tamil 
Selvan. It administers those areas that are under the control of the Tigers. 

Field commanders may have a role in the planning of operations and in 
the formulation of strategies, but in matters of war and peace Prabhakaran 
has absolute discretion.* As everyone knows, war alone figures in his 
scheme of things owing largely to his intensely aggressive character. All his 
subordinates are expected and encouraged to follow him on matters of vital 
importance to the. organization and the Tamil people. It is he who briefs 
the delegations deputed for talks with the Government and tells them what 
line they should take. Anyone who shows even the slightest inclination to 
prescribe peace for the Tamils before achieving the ee/am is condemned as 
a traitor. Punishment for this may range from abject retirement to unpub- 
licized execution. The case of Mahattaya, sometime trusted lieutenant of 
Prabhakaran and second-in-command in the LTTE, reveals how far the 
LTTE leader would go in punishing even those who have spent their 
lifetime promoting the organization.“ 


Group Cohesion 


The cohesiveness of the LTTE is one that is consciously created through 
coercion. The leader imposes stern discipline on the cadres. The cadres are 
expected to sign and accept a constitution charted out by him; they are 
warned against disloyalty to the organization and threatened with the 
death penalty if found planning to quit the organization in order to join or 
form other, new groups.“ The LTTE frowns upon the consumption of 


© Prabhakaran once said that be did all the thinking and planning in the LTTE. He added 
that as he was not good at English, Balesingham articulsted his views on his behalf. Balamn- 
gham did not influence him. Swamy, o. 1, p. 163. Kittu too revealed that “whatever be the 
deciston, it is analysed by . . . Prabhakaran and then umplemented It is not implemented just 
because Balasingham or myself liked it.” His interview to Fronthne (Madras), 17-30 August 
1991, p. 116. 

“ Mahattaya’s life is now at the mercy of Prabhakaran. It is said that he has been detained 
on the charge of collaborating with India to overthrow and assassinate Prabhakaran, but the 
real reason for hss detention z that he expressed himself in favour of giving serious thought to 
peace through negotiations with Colombo. Similarly, feeling that Kittu was trying to move 
away from him, Prabhakaran used his coercive power to bring him back to his fold. 

© Swamy, n. 1, p. 59. 
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alcohol and tobacco. Marriage is allowed, but loose morals are not. Those 
who violate the moral code are severely dealt with. Prabhakaran justifies 
the code, saying that 


military discipline is ruthless intrinsically .... Look at any military 
activity: the objective of victory is valued more than the consequences. 
Victory matters most in military affairs! On the other hand, we are 
authentic fighters for the people . . . . But can we afford to be peaceable in 
our ways in the face of a ruthless enemy? We certainly cannot, that is 
the truth. .-. .* i 


Prabhakaran also feels that ruthlessness and discipline are necessary to 
enhance the collective consciousness of the cadres to fight for the common 
cause: 


When we keep a person in our organization, he is by definition one who 
fights for the people. If he indulges in action inimical to the interests of 
the people . . . this struggle will lose its way . . . . Those who bear arms 
acquire and wield an extreme measure of power. We believe that if this 
power is abused, it will inevitably lead to dictatorship. That is why we 
keep our military organization in such a strict state of discipline. But 
please note that we exercise our ruthlessness against ruthless guys. 
Otherwise, we cannot win.” 


Discipline and military values thus bring about a measure of integration 
in the organization. It is the fear of harsh punishment which promotes 
unity in the organization. Even if the cadres occasionally differ, their 
dissent does not find expression openly for fear of stringent punishment. In 
spite of honest differences over the programmes and policies of the group, 
they obey the orders of the high command blindly. Most have joined the 
organization in the intoxication of Tamil nationalism and in the belief that 
their goal of a Tamil eeJam would be achieved within a year or two with 
the active support of India; a few may have joined under coercion. What- 
ever the reasons for their joining, they are left with only one option—to 
continue their membership of the group and fight for the cause, to which 
their leader is implacably dedicated. 


Sufficient Military Capability 
In translating any desire of the leader into a well-planned action the 


military capability of the group plays a crucial role. The LTTE has some 
striking capability, but it is not powerful enough yet to register a decisive 


* The Hindu, 5 September 1986. ‘ 
Ibd. 
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victory over the Sri Lankan Army. The Sri Lankan Army has acquired 
impressive fire-power over the years, but it is not yet in a position to inflict 
decisive defeat upon the LTTE and annihilate it. The most likely outcome 
expected on the war front now is thus a “no-win” situation. This is welcome 
at least from the point of view of Prabhakaran with his ambivalent approach 
to peace. 

The LTTE’s striking capability comes from its expertise in guerrilla 
warfare and suicide-attacks (especially by the Black Tigers). As past field 
experience shows, the LTTE is invariably a loser in a conventional war. 
Most of the weapons that the Tigers have used in their guerrilla warfare are 
those which eminently suit low-intensity warfare—large-calibre machine 
guns, AK-47 and AK-56 assault rifles, mortars, grenades and rocket- 
propelled grenades, and, more recently, surface-to-air missiles (SAM-7s). 
The arsenal, by any standard, is no match for the Sri Lankan T-54/55 tanks, 
T-85 Chinese-built armoured personnel carriers, surveillance command 
ships, inshore patrol craft, Israeli Dhora and Super Dhora fast-attack naval 
craft, Korean fast-attack craft, Chinese gunboats, and a wide variety of 
combat jets and ground-attack aircraft. The Sri Lankan Army is also about 
a hundred thousand strong—far greater in strength than the Tigers. (The 
strength of the Tigers is variously estimated at 5,000-10,000 cadres.) Yet 
their vulnerability to harassment by the Tigers is extreme. This is so 
because the Sri Lankan Army has nothing even remotely comparable to 
the Tigers’ supreme power of selfsacrifice and martyrdom. 

The LTTE seems to be one of the few guerrilla groups in the world to 
develop the capability to challenge all three wings of the Government 
forces. Land mines have proved an effective weapon against the Army. It 
is the combination of these two that forms the innovative strategy devised 
by Prabhakaran. Some of the mines are especially powerful—55 gallon 
barrels filled with 50 to 150 kilogrammes of explosives. Many are non- 
metallic and difficult to detect.“ The LTTE has added a new dimension to 
its striking capability recently by acquiring missiles. The shooting down of 
two Avro transport aircraft and a 100-million-rupee Argentine-made Pucara 
ground-attack aircraft during the Eejam War- (beginning in April 1995) 
has dealt a serious blow to the Sri Lankan Air Force, whose support is vital 
for the ground forces. The pilots even refused to fly crucial supplies to the 
camps in the North at one stage. The Black Sea Tigers have severely 
harassed the Sri Lankan Navy in recent times. They have rammed explosive- 
filled power boats against Sri Lankan naval vessels and rendered them 
inactive. The point we stress here is that although they have suffered 
several military reverses and demoralizing blows recently from the Sri 
Lankan forces, the Tigers enjoy sufficient capability in guerrilla warfare to 


= Wiliam McGowan, Only Man Is Vile. The Tragedy of Sn Lanka (New York, 1992), 
p- 77. 
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frustrate the joint operational ventures of all the three wings of the Sri 
Lankan military aimed at defeating the LTTE. The lesson that the Sri 
Lankan Government has learnt from the war is bitter: “The war cannot be 
won through any conventional means; the guerrilla ‘fish’ cannot be flushed 
out of the water by any means short of genocide.”* No doubt many have 
been killed in the operations. However, for every Tiger killed, another has 
been inducted. 

The topography of the main theatre of war (viz., the Northern Province) 
is of invaluable help to the LITE. The Tigers know every single lane and 
bylane, every lagoon and hiding-place. They have a sophisticated com- 
munication network that can give them advance warning of any Army 
movement. In the case of a sudden attack from the skies they have the 
option to withdraw into the jungles. This makes the fire-power of the 
Army almost useless. Camps are located in deep jungles so that they are 
well nigh unapproachable. The entire area surrounding the camps of the 
Tiger leaders is mined. Aerial bombing is useless because of the jungle 
foliage. Moreover, the Tigers have built underground bunkers and trenches 
to ensure protection in'the event of air-raids.” The strafing and bombing of 
villages and towns in order to demolish the camps deliberately set up by the 
Tigers close to population centres would mean killing civilians. It would 
prove counterproductive because loss of civilian life can only strengthen 
the support bases of the LTTE. 

Now about the sources of the military capability of the Tigers. Jaffna 
society is the LTTE’s dominant source of manpower. In the early phases of 
the insurgency, what motivated men and, subsequently, women was the 
spirit of Tamil nationalism and indignation against State repression. Vio- 
lence against the Tamils only caused them to join the ranks of the LTTE in 
ever larger numbers. The LITE also employed a policy of “strategic 
targeting” of certain social groups belonging to'the lowest strata of Tamil 
society and harnessed the “social-radical” sentiment of the youth to its 
own goal of “national liberation”.” Presently, however, Tamil society 
started showing its disinclination to meet the increasing demands of the 
Tigers for manpower. It became increasingly clear to people, especially in 
the Northeast, that what the Tigers were trying to offer to them was a 
“permanent war” and that its promise of establishing a Tamil eefam was 
only an idealistic slogan. All those who joined the LTTE in the hope of 
achieving an independent State were soon disillusioned. Those who sacrificed 
their sons and daughters for the cause of the Tamil eefam found it increasingly 
hard to bear the misery any further. Their “unventilated” feeling of dis- 
content affected the group’s supply line (of manpower). Together with the 


œ Ram, n. 55, p. 26. / 

™ See K.P. Sunil, “In the Tigers Lair”, Mhurtrated Weekly of India (Bombay), 21 May 
1989, p. 27. 

n Bose, n. 42, pp. 101-16. 
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largescale loss of cadres in the war this created a manpower shortage for 
the Tigers. 

The Tigers have sought to tackle this problem through conscription by 
whipping up enthusiasm among the youth. The commemoration of martyrs 
and the propagation of the culture of sacrifice are part of the strategy of the 

' Tigers to involve Tamil society in the war. Often, as at the time of 
heightening military operations, the Tigers drum up the threat of a genocidal 
attack by the Sri Lankan Army and enforce their demand for young 
recruits. They did so, for instance, after their recent debacle at Weli Oya 
(where 280 of them were killed on 28 July 1995). Their official organ, 
Viduthalai Pulikal, appealed to families that had not “sacrificed” anyone. 
Pointing out that additional strength was a must for a “permanent victory”, 
it said: 


If young blood [young men and women] starts living in the Tiger camps 
instead of refugee camps, there will no longer be any refugee camps in 

“ our land... . that is how the Israeli youth won. Except the aged and 
the children(?) all others fought for their land and lives. Why can’t the 
Tamil youth do what the Israeli youth did?” 


The Tigers point out how the Jaffna peninsula, which has a Tamil population 
of 830,000, is encircled by 30,000 Sri Lankan troops from four military 
bases. This means, they say, that there are twentyseven men to every Sri 
Lankan soldier. Even leaving out women, children, and the aged, this 
would mean a figure of 300,000 potential recruits—that is, boys and girls 
above the age of sixteen. The ratio is thus ten Tamils to one soldier. Ten 
Tamils can easily kill one soldier, can’t they? Why then run away and 
become refugees?” 

Conscription of Tamil youth has been carried out regularly i in spite of the 
tacit disapproval of Jaffna society mostly during or just prior to the launch 
of every major offensive by the Army since the mid-1980s; for it is at such 
time that public resistance to conscription wears thin. Earlier, apart from 
the villages and towns in the peninsula, universities and colleges had 
provided the manpower required. Recently, with this source drying up and 
the military tasks getting increasingly heavier, the Tigers have turned to 
schools. They have warned teachers to keep away unless they can help 
positively in organizing recruitment. Cadres entrusted with the work of 
recruitment visit each school many times to force the numbers up. The 
resistance of teachers and parents is totally ignored. In some cases students 
are picked up while they are returning from schools and colleges and 


2 The Hindu, 29 August 1995. 
D Ibid. 
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forcibly inducted into the Tiger Army. When the parents seek their release, 
the Tigers demand gold and money in return for their release.” 

Many boys in their teens have thus swelled the Tiger ranks. Today the 
organization is more a child brigade. They are thrown into battle time and 
again, each with an AK-47 in his hands. In fact there was till recently a 
steady stream of recruits because it was irresistible for a young boy or girl 
in the Northeast to join-the Tiger Army and don a uniform and handle a 
gun. ‘Fhe Broken Palmyra gives a graphic account of the way schoolboys 
get lured to the a aaa 


Jaffna’s Old Park: had now become a showcase for the LTTE, where 
children watched the drilling going on after school and would sometimes 
run away from home to join. Others might first join their friends who 
were on sentry duty and later join fully for the thrill of it . : . . Distraught 
parents became a regular sight around LTTE camps crying and begging 
for their children who had run away and joined the movement. One 
would sometimes see comical scenes of mothers chasing their daughters 
from an LTTE camp ang dragging them home, me both daughters and 

mothers in tears . 

The LTTE has a wide range of sources for its arms requirements. It has 
developed the necessary infrastructure for the manufacture of the weapons 
it needs—like mines, grenades, and long-calibre mortar shells. Apart from 
the arms collected occasionally from the Sri Lankan Army camps and the 
rival militant groups (after overrunning them),™ the organization shops 
regularly in the international market. As part of its strategy of empowering 
militant groups to create an effective structure for bargaining under its 
auspices or for mediation, India also seems to have contributed a bit to the 
Tigers’ arsenal. In the 1980s the expatriate Tamil community largely financed 
the- war project. The Tigers also receive large donations from the Sri 
Lankan Tamils settled in the Northeast’and in Tamil Nadu. They received 
much-needed arms and cash (Rs 200 million) from the Sri Lankan Treasury, 
aut of secret funds, in 1989-90 from the Premadasa Government.” Now, in 
the- 1990s, extortion from the people of the Northeast is the LTTE’s 
ptinicipal mode of resource mobilization. 


™ See The Hindu of 10 September 1995 for the confession of two members of the Black Sea 
Tigers on thelr mode of recruitment. 

3 Hoole et al., n. 48, p. 78. e7 

™ Prabhakaran once said that the growth and strength of the LTTE lay in snatching away 
and destroymg the enemy’s weapons. eee pet ae eee ee ee 
21 October 1994, p. 51. ; 

” Chandrika Kumaratunga gavo thin information inan interview to India Today, 15 May 
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Local Constituency Support 


Like many other militant groups, the LTTE is conscious of the fact that its 
armed struggle cannot be sustained without the “invincible power of the 
organized masses”.” The group has, since its very inception, tried to build 
up its political and military bases among the Tamil people. In every speech 
and writing the leaders refer to the people as the cornerstone of the ee/am 
movement. They declare that the achievement of the rights of the people 
and their security and dignity is the principal goal of the LTTE. In their 
view it is a movement by the people and for the people. 

Until the late 1980s the LTTE enjoyed the support of the Tamil people 
generally. In popular judgement it was the “boys” (as the Tigers were 
called) who had protected them. Many Tamils never accepted their anti- 
democratic ethos and cruelty, but admired their fierce, uncompromising 
determination to counter the brutalities of the Sri Lankan Army on the 
Tamil people of the Northeast. This was what qualified the Tigers to be the 
single: most important force to protect the collective Tamil interest, the 
position which earned them the support of the people. McGowan rightly 
portrays the position of the Tamils: “Like Buddhists in the south [of Sri 
Lanka] who abhorred the slaughter of animals but heartily partook of what 
the butcher was selling, many Tamils surely disdained the intimidation and 
violence of the LTTE but accepted whatever benefits that violence brought 
them.”” 

Over the years the custodian of the Tamil interest has functioned in a 
manner that is detrimental to the very cause it is pledged to promote. The 
reflexive brutality of the Tigers against their own community, and the 
leaders of rival groups and innocent civilians and their determination to 
create a permanent structure of war in the Northeast have eroded their 
support base. People seem to be totally tired of living in fear of death and 
disgusted with the bloodshed resulting from Tiger and State terrorism. 
They are no longer interested in the killings and counterkillings and the 
process of dehumanizing the environment. Their anxiety to save Tamil 
society from the dehumanizing forces is quite high; and so is their desire to 
prevent the total annihilation of the fundamental fabric of Tamil (Jaffna) 
society. 

And yet they are unable to do anything. For most of them the biggest 
enemy of the Tamils today is the LTTE itself. It is the LTTE which has 
taken away their democratic rights in the name of winning a victory in the 
war in the Northeast. The people are not able to express themselves freely 


™ Towards Liberation: Selected Political Documents of the Liberation Tigers of Tamul 
Eelam, n. 28, p. 47. Prabhakaran said in 1987: “If our cause is to trrumph, rt is vitally 
necessary that the wholehearted, the totally unified support of you, our people, should always 
be with us.” The Hindu, 8 August 1987. 

” McGowan, n. 68, p. 325. 
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especially in matters involving the LTTE. The erosion of the support base 
of the LTTE in Tamil society is also not unknown to the leaders of that 
organization. Their oft-repeated declaration that “we are representing the 
political aspirations of our people”, ® who are “solidly behind” them", and 
their assertion that they constitute the “vanguard of... revolutionary 
armed resistance movement” are part of their consciously designed strategy 
to build up opinion in favour of themselves and their claim of an extensive 
support base in Tamil society in the Northeast. At least a part of the 
LTTE’s claim to Tamil support is artificially created—actually created by 
means of coercion and sustained by propaganda. 

Although it is difficult to be accurate as to the exact level of support 
among the Tamils of the Northeast for the LTTE’s armed struggle, it is 
possible to recognize three categories of them. First, there are those who 
believe in the myth that the Tigers would be able to defend the Tamils from 
the Sri Lankan Army and win their rights and freedom one day from the 
Sinhalese-dominated State. Next there are those who, given the choice 
between the operations of the Sri Lankan Army and the LTTE’s insurgency 
in the Northeast, prefer the Tigers especially because there is no other 
coherent and strong political or military force left in Sri Lankan Tamil 
political life. And finally there are those whose visible support is actually 
coerced. These last live in terror of the Tigers. They are required not only 
not to oppose the LTTE but also to support it.” They cannot even leave the 
territories under the control of the LTTE because the LTTE controls entry 
to and exit from the Jaffna peninsula: no one can leave without an LTTE 
“exit visa”. When the last member of any family leaves the peninsula, he 
has to hand over the keys of the housé to the LTTE. The LTTE says that 
the house would be returned to the owher when he comes back. When 
fighting intensifies no visa is issued: for the LTTE expects the Tamils to 
discharge their duty of staying on in Jaffna and fight the Army. 


Commitment to the Goal of Tamil Eelam 


We have crossed the stage of being able to visualize a solution within the 
framework of a united Sri Lanka. We have come to a point of no return 
with regard to the eeJam goal.” 


© Prabhakaran’s interview to India Today, 30 June 1986, p. 134. 

© See Balasingham’s statement rejecting the peace package presented by President Chand- 
nka Kumaratunga, in The Hindu of 16 August 1995. 

© The University Teachers for Human Rights (UTHR), Jaffna, has often publicized the 
brutalities that the Tigers inflicted on unocent Tami! civilians, including women. The crimes 
varied from not giving mformation about a son who had joined a rival militant group to 
offering food and drink to the Indian Peacekeeping Force (IPKF). See The Hindu, 8 May 
1995. 

© Prabhakaran said so to India Today, 30 June 1986, p 133. 
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I have unrelenting faith in the proposition that only a separate state of 
Tamil eefam can offer a permanent solution of the problem of the 
people of Tamil eeJam. Let me make it clear to you here, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that I will-continue to fight for the objective of 
attaining Tamil eefarn . . . . The Liberation Tigers yearn for the mother- 
land of Tamil eeļjam.* 


Question: Have you given up the demand for an independent 
eelam? 

Prabhakaran: We have not. 

Question: Then what dre you talking to Premadasa for? How can 


you enter the democratic mainstream if you still cling to 
’ your separatist cause? 

Prabhakaran: ' Our demand for self-determination will not be an 

impediment for us to enter the political process.” 
These statements by the LTTE leader indicate the group’s position on the 
subject of Tamil eelam. As noted earlier, the LTTE’s intermittent talk 
about accepting a viable alternative to that goal is a tactical move; the 
LTTE has no genuine interest in compromise. This is especially evident 
from the fact that all declarations made in the past in favour of a substantial 
alternative tothe Tamil eeJam was invariably accompanied by an insistence 
upon the right of the Tamils to selfdetermination. The LTTE started out 
with conviction in the goal of a Tamil ee/am and sought to achieve it at any 
cost. It cannot now renounce it even if it wants to do so—because the very 
psychological, structural, and positional traits of the group evolved over 
the years in the process of waging the struggle for the ee/am constitute a 
formidable force stymieing any dilution of that goal. 

Prabhakaran’s vision of a Tamil eejarn is conveyed to every LTTE cadre. 
All the literature of the LTTE, the public speeches made by its leaders, 
and the indoctrination its cadres receive make it clear that the organization 
believes only in a Tamil eejam. The cadres are made to think that they are 
fighting for a separate state and should not stop until it is achieved. Their 
commitment to the goal, which is reflected in their absolute disdain for 
death, is the result partly of indoctrination and partly of the imposition on 
them of the group’s ideological code. Having joined the group, as dis- 
cussed earlier, the cadres have no option but to integrate themselves into it 
and follow its ideology and programmes. They do not question the rationale 
of Prabhakaran’s insistence on the Tamil eeJam goal for fear of provoking 
his wrath and getting branded as traitors. 


™ See Prabhakaran’s public speech at Jaffna. The Hindu, 8 August 1987. 
8 Time (Chicago, IL), 9 April 1990, p. 33. 
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Behind all the bravery that Prabhakaran’s men display and their refusal to 
accept peace, there seems to be an element of fear in them about their 
future. They are not confident enough about leading a gun-free life in an 
atmosphere of peace. They suffer from an accumulated feeling of insecurity 
resulting from their own behaviour in the past and suspicion about the 
behaviour of their adversaries—the Government of Sri Lanka‘and the rival 
militants, whom they have brutalized. This often finds expression in the 
statements of the LTTE leaders. For instance, Prabhakaran resisted the 
demand that the LTTE. surrender its arms under the agreement between 
India and Sri Lanka (1987) on the ground that the safety and security of the 
Tamil people was not guaranteed. He said that “in a situation where there 
is no security, it is better to fight and die than to die on a large scale after 
laying down arms”.™ His principal concern here was the security of his 
cadres and of himself, which he sought to ensure in an indirect manner by 
talking about the protection of the entire Tamil people. 

Importantly, given Prabhakaran’s hypercentralized position in the LTTE, 
it is natural that his feeling of insecurity should assume the form of being 
the feeling of the entire group. Prabhakaran seems to be clear that restor- 
ation of peace in Tamil society would not bring about peace in his life. He 
is not sure who will nor turn against him. He may be confident of striking a 
deal with the Government of Sri Lanka on the issue of his extradition to 
India (where he is wanted for trial in the Rajiv Gandhi Assassination case) 
and of securing a general amnesty for the Tigers, but he is by no means 
confident of ensuring his security from his invisible enemies—i.e., those 
who may appear today as his trusted friends and obedient lieutenants or 
those who are disgruntled individuals who have suffered brutalities at the 
hands of the Tigers. For men brought up in the Purandnuru tradition, 
violent death at the hands of the enemy in peacetime is anathema. They 
cannot revert.even to the cyanide culture after accepting peace because 
such a death cannot be a‘sacrifice and it would not promote the general 
cause a bit. What is more, they do not become martyrs. For anyone in the 
LTTE, including Prabhakaran, to die a martyr to the eejam cause is far 
preferable to meeting with an ordinary, violent death. 

Whatever the real feelings of the Tamil people, Prabhakaran has made a 
god of himself in Tamil society of the Northeast. He is largely worshipped 
out of fear. He rules an empire of his own in the North and exercises a 
deadly veto in the militarized region. He has built up an image of himself as 
the protector of the Tamil race. He has created a fighting force of the type 
that is LTTE that the world has rarely ever seen. Prabhakaran’s is a name 


= His interview to The Hindu of 14 August 1987. 
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to conjure with both in Sri Lanka and outside. He is an internationally 
wanted man too, and he is proud of being a wanted man.” All his glory and 
his significance come from the gun he holds and from the killings he does. 
And since his destiny is linked inextricably with the ee/am struggle, the 
legend can only grow larger with the continuance of the struggle. If he 
should give up the struggle, as Jayatilleka pertinently asks, “What was he, 
a warrior and warlord turned de facto emperor, to do for the rest of his 
life?”™ Would he look upon the Chief Ministership of the Northeast, the 
maximum he can think of in a democratic framework, as something com- 
mensurate with his image of himself today? i 

For Prabhakaran the Chief Ministership is clearly far less than what h 
enjoys today. To accept it would be an anticlimax. He controls one-third of 
the island and two-thirds of its coastline, a fact Chandrika Kumaratunga 
has painfully admitted.” He has built up there an empire with its own 
well-established Government-type organizations and institutions. There 
is a Tamil eeļam police force which controls the Jaffna peninsula, and a 
judicial system with district courts at the bottom and a court of appeal at 
the top. The LTTE has published its own law manual and a code for 
lawyers. All advocates in the area under Prabhakaran’s command swear 
allegiance to the Tamil ee/am judicial system before registering with the 
local Bar Council. The latest addition to the chain of institutions is the 
Bank of the Tamil eelam, which opened its first branch in May 1994 at 
Jaffna. A Voice of Tigers radio station and a television station have been in 
operation for a few years. The Tigers control the transport and education 
systems too. Every Government employee in the North draws his salary 
from the Government of Sri Lanka but takes his orders from the LTTE. 
Taxes are collected and spent in obedient compliance with the diktats of 
the Tiger leadership.” After achieving all this, can Prabhakaran have any 
interest in a political settlement that would take away his position as the de 
facto ruler of the North? 

Another point is that the Chief Ministership does not suit Prabhakaran 
in that it would require him to work within a democratic framework and to 
be bound by the established constitutional and legal principles. Being 
accustomed to the culture of anarchy and authoritarianism, he cannot fit 
himself into a democratic way of life. Moreover, any position in a democratic 
setup is impermanent. Prabhakaran can never see himself in a position of 
powerlessness. He is not confident of subjecting himself to the judgement 


© He said: “An Irish leader once remarked that when the British indict a person as a 
‘terronst’, ıt implied that he was a true Insh patriot. Similarly when the Sri Lanka{n] 
government refers to me as the most wanted man, it means that I am a true Tamil patriot.” 
Sunday, 11-17 March 1984, p. 23 

™ Jayatilleka, n. 2, p. 45. 

» India Today, 15 May 1995, p. 59 

® Frontline, 21 October 1994, pp. 38-40. 
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of the people. He once firmly declared that he would not contest elections 
under any circumstances; nor would he accept the office of Chief Minister.” 
At the same time he said he wanted power to be vested in the LTTE’s 
hands. He was in favour of a democracy in the Tamil eeJam™ in which the 
LTTE would be the only party. 


Conclusion 


The LTTE is now a phenomenon in South Asia. It has developed into a 
highly militarized organization fired by a powerful ideology—the ideology 
of military sacrifice. In contemporary history only the Kamikazes of Japan 
have had such an ideology. The growth of the LTTE has been gradually 
accomplished through conscious effort in an atmosphere of State repression 
at the expense of several precious lives. It is no easy matter dealing with a 
deadly outfit like the LTTE, which is brutal and callous of human life, and 
humanizing it again. This is so because the Tigers have put their ideal 
above human life: they refuse to change until that ideal is achieved. 

The forces which keep the LTTE on the militant path are clearly manifold 
and powerful. Prabhakaran has consciously developed the LTTE. He has 
provided the ideology and set the programmes of the group. And he alone 
holds the key to any change in the group’s behaviour. For his sake and at 
his bidding the Tigers are fighting a war and regard violence against those 
associated with the Sri Lankan State as emotionally liberating. He is a man 
of intense aggressiveness. He firmly believes in endless vengeance against 
his adversaries—the Sinhalese State in particular. The more he practises 
violence, the greater is his desire to continue it. The cadres obey his orders 
faithfully or fearfully. He has prepared them to sacrifice their lives for the 
cause of the Tamil ee/am, an idealistic goal over which the LTTE supremo 
is knowingly uncompromising. Any compromise over the ideal after so 
much conflict would be tantamount to a repudiation of the group’s pro- 
grammes and actions of the past. Prabhakaran is an anarchist: no one in 
the organization can change him. And nothing can dissipate his insecurity, 
his fear for life in peaceful Sri Lanka. 

It is thus abundantly clear that Prabhakaran constitutes a critical factor 
in the LTTE’s commitment to a prolonged militant campaign. He is prepared 
to face defeat, but he will not give up the armed struggle. He said in 1990 
that “people cannot give up their cause, their rights, for fear of defeat”.” 
This is especially true of himself for the rest of his life. 


September 1995 


" The Hindu, 8 August 1987 
2 His interview in India Today, 30 June 1986, p. 134; and The Hindu, 5 September 1986. 
© Prabhakaran’s interview to Tune, 9 April 1990. 
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Interethnic cleavages and conflicts have increased in recent years in the 
Himalayan kingdoms of Nepal and Bhutan. The Madhesias (“people of 
Indian origin living in the terai or lowlying region”) of Nepal, who have 
been demanding citizenship rights and protection of their language and 
culture for a long time, formed the Nepal Sadbhavana Party in June 1990 
to intensify their struggle. Similarly people of the Mongoloid type and 
other ethnic groups have raised their own demands following the end of the 
authoritarian partyless Panchayat system and the establishment of a multi- 
party democracy in Nepal. In Bhutan also the Drukpas (“people living in 
northern Bhutan who follow the Drukpa school of Mahayana Buddhism”) 
and the Lhotshampas (“people of Nepalese origin who live in southern 
Bhutan and who follow Hinduism”) have beén at odds since 1988. These 
interethnic conflicts not only pose threats to the peace and stability of these 
kingdoms but also ténd to involve India. This article is an attempt to 
identify the main ethnic groups in Nepal and Bhutan and analyse the issues 
involved in their conflicts. 

It would not be out of place here to define the term “ethnic”. This word 
is derived from the Greek word “ethnikds” arid has three connotations: (a) 
nations not converted to Christianity, or pagans; (b) races or large groups 
of people having common traits and customs; ‘and (c) groups “in an exotic 
primitive culture”. These constitute the parameters within which the term 
“ethnic group” is sought to be defined. Some scholars define an ethnic 
group as a comparatively small community with a predominantly archaic 
character. Others hold that the term is applicable not only to small com- 
munities but also to large groups of piimitve, backward people, and ¢ even 
to highly industrialized, advanced societies.” 


The author is Senior Documentation Officer, South Asian Division, Centre for South, 
Central, and Southeast Asian, and Southwest Pacific Studies, School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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2 Ibid. 
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According to Paul R. Brass, there are three ways of defining an ethnic 
group—in terms of objective attributes, with reference to subjective feel- 
ings, and in relation to behaviour.’ He attaches importance to “objective 
cultural markers” such as race, religion, language, and dialect and distinctive 
dresses, diets, and customs. However, he makes it clear that these “are 
susceptible to change and variation”.‘ 


I 


In Nepal the task of identification of an ethnic group on the basis of such 
objective cultural markers as race and religion 1s problematic because of 
the intermingling of racial and religious groups. The threefold categoriza- 
tion of the people of Nepal on the basis of race or descent into Mongoloid 
or Tibeto-Burman, Indo-Aryan, and Austro-Asiatic is untenable today on 
account of the intermingling of racial groups.’ Religion too cannot constitute 
the exclusive basis for dividing people into different ethnic groups because 
the religious tradition in Nepal has evolved “along syncretic and symbiotic 
lines”.‘ One can hardly distinguish a Hindu from a Buddhist. For instance 
the Hindus regard the Buddha as one of the incarnations of the god 
Vishnu; the Buddhists worship the god Pashupati as a manifestation of the 
Buddha.’ 

Nevertheless the people of Nepal can broadly be divided into two main 
ethnic groups: Gorkhalis* or Parbatias (“hills people”) and the Madhesias. 
The two groups differ in language, dress, and culture. The Parbatias speak 
Nepali; the Madhesias speak one of the dialects of Hindi (Maithili, Bhoj- 
puri, Awadhi). The former are socialized in the hill-valley culture, which is 
a syncretism of two religio-cultural streams—Buddhism from Tibet and 
Hinduism from India; the latter are influenced by the language and culture 
of the plains, i.e., the Indian States of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. They 
differ in dress. The Parbatias are called topiwallas (“wearers of caps”); the 
Madhesias are called dhotiwallas (“wearers of dhotis”). 

The Parbatias comprise a number of ethnic groups like the Hindus of the 
hills, the Newars, the Tamangs, the Kiratis, the Gurungs, the Magars, and 
the Sherpas. 


> Paul R. Brass, Ethnicity and Nationalism: Theory and Comparison (New Delhi, 1991), 
. 18. 
Ps Ibid. 

3 Phadnis, n. 1, p. 41. 

* Rishikesh Shaha, Modern Nepal: A Political History, 1769-1955, Volume I (New Delhi, 
1990), p. 11. 

7 T.R. Vaidya, Nepal: A Study of Socto-Economic and Political Changes (New Delhi, 
1992), p 111. 

* Gorkha was the name of the principality to which the Shah dynasty belonged. However, 
all ethnic groups inhabıting the hills of Nepal today pass for Gorkhas outside Nepal. See 
Shaha, n. 6, pp. 24-25. 
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The Hindus of the hills are large in number, but they are widely dispersed. 
Most of them are people of Indian origin; they migrated to Nepal about the 
fourteenth century. Although the Hindus of the hills and the terai Hindus 
follow the same religion, they differ in language and culture. The Hindus 
of the hills speak Nepali; they also share the same culture as the other 
people of the hills. The Hindus of the terai area are the dominant group in 
that area and are influenced by the culture of the plains. 

The Newars are an autochthonous group. They are concentrated in and 
around the Kathmandu Valley. They have a language of their own called 
Newari. They constitute about 4 per cent of the population of Nepal. 
Though largely Buddhist in religion, they have nevertheless adopted several 
aspects of the Hindu caste system. There is a high rate of literacy among 
them; a number of them hold high positions in the Government. 

The Tamangs and the Kiratis are about 5 and 4 per cent of the population 
respectively. The Gurungs, the Magars, and the Sherpas are smaller in 
number, accounting for 1 to 3 per cent each of the population.’ These 
groups follow either the Mahayana form of Buddhism or Hinduism. During 
the period of the Malla and Shah rulers some Mongoloid ethnic groups 
such as the Magars, the Gurungs, the Rais, and the Limbus underwent a 
process of Hinduization and Sanskritization and were initiated into the 
Hindu religion. These Mongoloid ethnic groups have different dialects. 
Also they are widely scattered. The formation of the Mongol National 
Organization is a recent attempt to mobilize the Mongoloid ethnic groups 
on the basis of race. Similarly the Nepali Janajati Federation consists of 
several ethnic groups belonging to the backward sections of Nepalese 
society. Anti-Brahminism is one of the main planks of the Federation’s 
programme: the Federation tends to heap all blame on the Brahmins for 
the ills of ‘the country. Its demands include job reservations, political 
representation on a proportional basis, and the teaching of all languages 
spoken in the country. It also wants Nepal to be divided into twelve 
provinces along ethnic and linguistic lines. These twelve provinces are: 
Khasan, Magrat, Tambasailing, Khambuwan, Cochilla, Bhojpuri, Jadan, 
Tamuwan, Nepal, Limbuwan, Maithili, and Awadhi.” 


u 


The Madhesias are people of Indian origin living in the ferai region of 
Nepal. They form about 50 per cent of the population. Most of them 
migrated to the terai in the second half of the nineteenth century. Linguis- 
tically and culturally they are akin to the people of the Indian States of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. They can be divided into three groups on the 


* Phadnis, n 1, pp. 41-42. 
» Prayag Raj Sharma, “Bahuns in the Nepali State”, in Himal (Lalitpur, Nepal), vol. 7, no. 
2, March-April 1994, pp. 41-45. 
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basis.of language, viz., Maithili, Bhojpuri, and Awadhi. It is noteworthy 
that the Nepali Janajati Party has proposed three provinces in the terai 
region along linguistic lines." Besides, there are ethnic groups such as the 
Tharus and the Muslims. The Tharus are a Mongoloid tribe with a language 
of their own; they live mainly in the forest belt of the terai. The Muslims 
are. scattered in different parts of Nepal; they comprise about 3.6 per cent 
of the population.” A large number of them live in the terai. By and large 
they articulate: their interests together. with the Madhesias. i 

-The Parbatias are the ruling Hite of Nepal. They have dominated politics, 
the armed forces, and the civil service. They have discriminated against the 
Madhesias in these fields. The Madhesias want citizenship rights to be 
given to about 1,500,000 people (who have remained stateless for decades). 
They also want-the status of second national language to be accorded to 
Hindi. Further they insist on immediate stoppage of colonization of the 
terai by the hills people. They would also like all Parliamentary seats in the - 
terai to be reserved for themselves for the next ten years and equal job 
opportunities in' the armed forces, the: police, and the civil service.” 

.The Madhesias are opposed to the migration of the hills people to the 
terai. According to them, the largescale “colonization” programme in the 
terai, which began in 1965, has reduced them to a minority in seven of the 
eighteen districts of the terai, The migration of the hills people has given 
rise to cultural conflicts between the two groups besides creating other 
problems: “The migrants from the hills consider themselves as the main 
repository of the Nepali [Nepalese] culture and the earlier immigrants as 
outsiders.” : eo 

The Madhesias have for a long tithe been fighting for what they regard as 
the rightful status of Hindi. Hindi was the medium of instruction in many 
schools in the terai till the 1950s. In 1951 the Government of Nepal set up a 
National Education Commission which recommended that Nepali be made 
the medium of instruction in all schools. The Madhesias opposed this 
recommendation. They started a “Save Hindi” campaign. The status of 
Hindi became an important issue in-the elections held in 1959. And yet 
Hindi was not given the-status of a national language. In fact in 1961 the 
Government of Nepal established a second Education Commission which 
recommended that Nepali be made- the sole medium of instruction in 
schools and colleges. Many Nepalese political leaders, especially those 

n Ibid. A l 

a Sudhindra Sharma, “How the Crescent Fares in Nepal”, Himal, vol. 7, no. 6, November- 
December 1994, p 37. : 

P V.M. Badola, “Madhesi Problem in Nepal”, The Times of India (New Delhi), 24 June 
1990. 

H Ramakant and B.C. Upreti, “Regionalism in Nepal”, in Urmila Phadnis, S.D. Muni, and 
Kalim Bahadur, eds, Domestic Conflicts in South Ana: Economic and Ethnic Dimensions, 
Volume 2 (New Delhi, 1986), pp. 170-1. p 
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belonging to the Communist Party of Nepal (United Marxist-Leninist), are 
averse to recognizing Hindi as-the second national language for fear that it 
might enhance the influence of India in the affairs of Nepal.” This seems to 
be a misapprehension as in other countries in India’s neighbourhood 
India’s languages are widely spoken and well recognized—as, for irtstance, 
Bangla in Bangladesh, Tamil in Sri Lanka, and Urdu in Pakistan—but the 
affairs of those countries are not under India’s influence. - : 

The Madhesias have also been striving for citizenship rights ‘for a long 
time. The Nepali Congress Government headed by Girija Prasad Koirala 
endeavoured to resolve the citizenship issue. It promulgated what it called 
New Nepal Citizenship Regulations,on'27 May 1992. Under these regula- 
tions a citizenship certificate could be ‘granted -to any Madhesia whose 
name is included in the voters’ list prepared for the national referendum of 
1980.” However, Balkrishna Neupane, an advocate, who had referred. the 
Indo-Nepalese agreement on the Tanakpur project to the Supreme Court 
of Nepal for its opinion whether or not the agreement needed ratification 
by the Parliament of Nepal, filed a suit against the Koirala Government’s 
New Citizenship Regulations.” The Supreme Court declared.the Regula- 
tions null and void on the ground that they were a varidnce with the 
provisions of the Constitution of 1990.” 

Since the 1960s the Government of Nepal has tried to restrict the 
acquisition of Nepalese citizenship by foreigners, including Indians.’ The 
Panchayat Constitution of 1962 stipulated that in order to acquire citizen- 
ship a person should be able to speak and write the national language of 
Nepal and that the qualifying period Of residence in Nepal should be at 
least two years in the case of a person of Nepalese origin but a minimum of 
twelve years in the case of others. The Constitution of 1990 retained the 
stipulation that a knowledge of the Nepali language was essential to anyone 
' who wanted to acquire citizenship. Indeed it increased the requirement of 
residence in Nepal to at least fifteen years.” On 3 September 1993 Hridayesh 
Tripathi, a member of the Nepal Sadbhavana Party, sought to amend the 
Constitution in the House of Representatives and remove the Constitutional 
hurdle, but the bill he inmodiged to this end, fell for want of support in 
Parliament.” 

The Koirala Government failed to resolve the citizenship issue for more 
than one reason. It had no doubt a comfortable majority of 113 members in 


© Narayan Khadka, “Democracy and Development in Nepal: Prospects and Challenges”, 
in Pacific Affatrs (Vancouver, BC), vol. 66, no. 1, spring 1993, p. 55. 

Asian Recorder (New Delhi), 15-21 July 1992, p. 22-40. ° 

7 Nepal Press Report (Kathmandn), 7 September 1993. ae 
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» S.K. Chaturvedi, Nepal: aa Paii and la Canadian (Ne ele 1993), 
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the 205-member House of Representatives, but not the two-thirds majority 
needed to carry out a Constitutional amendment. Hence it could not act in 
the matter except with the cooperation of the parties in the Opposition. 
` These parties had launched a campaign to oust Koirala from premiership 
soon after he signed in December 1991 the Tanakpur agreement with 
India, which they described as a sellout. The Tanakpur controversy had 
not ended when the Communist Party of Nepal (United Marxist-Leninist) 
and other Leftist parties pressed for the resignation of Koirala and “plunged 
the country into a whirlpool of anarchy” in the aftermath of the Dasdhunga 
accident, which claimed the lives of two Communist leaders—Madan 
Bhandari and Jeev Raj Ashrit.” Besides, factionalism within the ruling 
party had weakened the Koirala Government, which was, indeed, fighting 
for its survival in the second half of 1993.2 l 
When the Communist Government headed by Man Moban Adhikari 
came to power io November 1994, it resorted to dilatory tactics and 
appointed a commission to go into the citizenship issue. Political leaders of 
Nepal often raise the anti-India bogey and denounce the Madhesias, saying 
that they are Indian agents.” This is why the Government of Nepal is 
cautious and hesitant about addressing the problems of the Madhesias lest 
it should be accused by its political opponents of serving Indian interests 
rather than Nepal’s national interest. However, the delay in addressing the 
Madhesias’ problems caused restiveness among the terai people. These 
have begun to demand a federal Government for their country and provin- 
cial autonomy for the terai region. The Nepalese ruling élite, therefore, need 
to arrest the growing alienation of the Madhesias by promptly attending to 
their problems. 


mm 


Bhutan too has its ethnic problems. We would, therefore, do well to begin 
by identifying the major ethnic groups in that country. The population of 
Bhutan can be divided into two broad ethnic groups—the Drukpas and the 
Lhotshampas. The Drukpas are themselves made up of a number of groups 
like the Ngalopas in the west, the Mangolipas, the Khenpas, the Bumthang- 
pas, and the Kurtoepas in the central region, and the Sharchopas in the 


u Tt was charged that it was no accident but that the two leaders had in fact been 
detiberately killed. The Communists demanded an inquiry. They also appointed an Inquiry 
Commission of their own. Later they rejected the findings of the official Inquiry Commission 
and started an agitahon for obtaining redress of a number of grievances. “Peace Is Prepon- 
derant”, Rismg Nepali (Kathmandu), editorial, 18 July 1993. 

2 Senior leaders of the Communist Party of Nepal (United Marxist-Leninist) are reported 
to have claimed that they had reached “secret understanding” with Ganesh Man Singh, the 
supreme leader, and K.P. Bhattarai, President of the Nepali Congress Party, to ensure the 
resignation of Prime Minister Koirala. See Hindustan Tunes (New Delhi), 23 August 1993. 

> Badola, n. 13. 
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east. Although these groups speak different languages and dialects, they all 
follow the Drukpa school of Mahaydina Buddhism. 

Some scholars, however, divide the people of Bhutan into three groups: 
the Ngalopas of Tibetan origin; the Sharchopas of Indo-Mongoloid origin; 
and the Lhotshampas of Nepalese origin.* 

Leo E. Rose identifies four ethnic groups in Bhutan. Apart from the 
three groups mentioned above, he regards tribes like the Drokpas, the 
Lepchas, and the Doyas as constituting a separate group. These tribes are 
regarded as the aboriginal or indigenous people of the country.” 

The Ngalopas are by and large concentrated in the western part of the 
country. Some of them migrated to Bhutan as early as the ninth century, 
and others as recently as 1959. They speak Dzongkha, a Tibetan dialect 
which has developed distinct Bhutanese characteristics of its own over the 
past few centuries. The Ngalopas are around 28 per cent of the population. 
The Sharchopas live in the eastern part of the country and are akin to the 
inhabitants of the northeastern states of India. They account for about 44 
per cent of Bhutan’s population. They speak different dialects of non- 
Tibetan origin and have their own patterns of dress, food habits, and 
festivals. As they follow the Drukpa school of Mahfyana Buddhism, they 
have been almost completely assimilated into the Drukpa culture. They 
have also started learning Dzongkha, the national language of Bhutan. 


IV 


The people of Nepalese origin who reside in southern Bhutan are a distinct 
linguistic and cultural group. Most of them migrated to Bhutan during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The size of this group is a subject 
of controversy: according to official estimates, they constitute just 29 per 
cent of the population, but the ethnic Nepalese claim that they account for 
more than 50 per cent of the population.* The Government of Bhutan 
asserts that a large number of Nepalese of southern Bhutan are illegal 
immigrants. Unlike the Sharchopas, the ethnic Nepalese have posed serious 
problems for the Government of Bhutan. As early as the 1950s they started 
organizing themselves to protest against what they called the discriminatory 
policies of the Government of Bhutan and formed the Bhutan State Con- 
gress at Patgaon in Assam in 1952 under the leadership of D.B. Gurung, 
D.B. Chhetri, and G.P. Sharma. King Jigme Dorji, who ascended the 
throne in 1952, realized the need to integrate the ethnic Nepalese into the 
mainstream of Bhutanese national life. He gave them representation in the 


* G.N. Mehra, Bhutan: Land of the Peaceful Dragon (New Delhi, 1974) See also Phadnis, 
n. 1, pp. 39-40. 

™ Leo E. Rose, Politics of Bhutan (London, 1977), p. 44. 

* Savitn Choudhury, “Democracy for Dragon Kingdom”, Sunday Tunes of India (New 
Delhi), 16 February 1992. 
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Tsongdu (National Assembly) of Bhutan, as also in the Bkutanese Civil 

King Jigme Singhye Wangchuck, who succeeded his fàther in July 1972, 
also made efforts to integrate the ethnic Nepalese into'the national life of 
the kingdom. He undertook a tour of southern Bhutan in December 1973 
and told the ethnic Nepalese to “remain united as one people, one nation, 
and forge ahead together”. He even participated in Nepalese festivals 
and received and bestowed the vermilion tilak (“an auspicious mark 
worn on the forehead”) during every Dussehra, which-was celebrated as 
a national festival. He encouraged intermarriage between different 
ethnic groups. Moreover, the ethnic Nepalese were associated with the 
decisionmaking process and with the economic development of the region. 
In 1980 the King set up the National Council for Social and Cultural 
Promotion to achieve the following objectives: (a) organization and pro- 
motion of social, cultural, and educational activities to foster and strengthen‘a 
feeling of national community transcending regional loyalties; '(b) establish- 
ment of programmes/schemes for the youth so as to instil in them a sense of 
national identity and dedicated service to the King and the ‘country; and (c) 
initiation of plans/programmes calculated to emphasize the social, cultural, 
and spiritual aspects of life and to make the youth participate in activities 
conducive to national development af the rural level. Al] three objectives 
were aimed at promoting national integration, strengthening national con- 
sciousness, and emphasizing national identity.” 


Vv 


However, the efforts to integrate the ethnic Nepalese into Bhutan’s national 
life did not bear fruit. The ethnic Nepalese continued to keep up their 
distinct and separate identity and to maintain cultural ties with Nepal. 
Moreover, thousands of Nepalese migrated to Bhutan after 1961, when 
developmental programmes were initiated in Bhutan. These factors caused 
fear among the Bhutanese ruling élite that the Nepalese would one day 
outnumber them in their own homeland. They, therefore, decided to do 
something at once so as to avoid the fate of Sikkim, where indigenous 
people had been swamped, so to say, by. Nepalese immigrants. They 
adopted a two-pronged strategy to maintain their distinct national identity. 
On the one hand they tightened their citizenship laws; on the other they 
took steps to strengthen their traditional cultural values. ; 

Nepal had framed strict citizenship laws in 1962, but Bhutan did so only 
in 1977 and 1985. It was not difficult to obtain Bhutanese citizenship till the 
1960s. According to the Nationality Law of Bhutan of 1958, any foreigner 


7 B.S Das, “Economic Development and Socal Changes in Bhutan”, in Phadnis, Muni, 
and Kalim Bahadur, eds, n 14, p. 97 
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could become a Bhutanese citizen if he had resided in Bhutan for ten years 
or more and owned agricultural land in the kingdom or had served the 
Government of Bhutan satisfactorily for at least five years. In 1977 the 
Government of Bhutan enacted a new law on citizenship called the Bhutan 
Citizenship Act, 1977, which enhanced the residential qualification required 
for the acquisition of Bhutanese citizenship from five years’ residence in 
Bhutan to fifteen years in the case of Government servants and twenty 
years in other cases. It laid down certain language qualifications also, 
including the ability to read, write, and speak Dzongkha, the official 
language of Bhutan. It, further, stipulated that if a Bhutanese woman 
married a foreigner, she would remain a Bhutanese citizen, but that her 
husband and children would not be considered Bhutanese citizens. If these 
wanted to acquire Bhutanese citizenship, their applications therefor would 
be considered in conformity with the procedures laid down for foreigners 
applying for citizenship.* By the mid-1980s even the Bhutan Citizenship 
Act, 1977, was not considered adequate to curb the immigration of people 
of Nepalese origin to Bhutan. The Government of Bhutan, therefore, 
enacted the Bhutan Citizenship Act, 1985, which fixed the year 1958 as the 
cutoff year for the grant of citizenship through registration. The new 
legislation also laid down that any person who was permanently domiciled 
in Bhutan on or before 31 December 1958 and whose name was recorded 
in the census register of Bhutan would now be considered a Bhutanese 
citizen and that all those who failed to produce such documentary evidence 
would be declared illegal immigrants. The implementation of this Act led 
the ethnic Nepalese in 1988 to rise against the Government of Bhutan. 

. There was another reason for the Nepalese uprisings in southern Bhutan 
in 1988-90. In April 1989 the King promulgated an edict prescribing 
Driglam Namzha (“traditional etiquette”) for maintaining and strengthen- 
ing Bhutan’s unique national identity. The gho for men and the kira for 
women were made compulsory dresses. The teaching of Dzongkha was also 
made compulsory in all schools. The main reason why the King sought to 
enforce Driglam Namzha was that some of the ethnic Nepalese of southern 
Bhutan tended to identify more closely with the people of Nepal than with the 
people of Bhutan. The King said: “There is a tendency among our people to 
identify themselves more closely with . . . other countries than with our 
own Bhutanese people. Such a tendency will obviously have longterm 
adverse effects on the unity and security of the country.”” The Drukpa 
dresses mentioned aboye were made mandatory for official functions and 
on all formal occasions. And Bhutanese local officials, especially district 


~= For the text of the Nationality Law of Bhutan, 1958, The Bhutan Catenship Act, 1977, 
and the Bhutan Citizenship Act, 1985, see Government of Bhutan, The Southern Bhutan 
Problem (Thimphu, May 1993), pp. 45-58 

> Kuensel (Thimphu), 25 November 1989. 
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administrators, enforced the new regulations very strictly. Their excessive 
zeal in this regard caused considerable discontent among people of Nepalese 
origin. 

As stated above, the implementation of the Bhutan Citizenship Act, 
1985, was the immediate cause of uprisings by people of Nepalese origin. 
In 1988, in the process of completing a census in the country, about 15,000 
Nepalese were identified as illegal immigrants. This prompted Tek Nath 
Rizal, a former member of the Royal Advisory Council, to lead a protest 
against the implementation of the Bhutan Citizenship Act, 1985. He was 
arrested. Upon his release he went to Nepal. There he set up an organization 
called the People’s Forum for Human Rights'(PFHR) in July 1989 and 
brought out a booklet in Nepali entitled Bhutan, Hamro Manav Adhikdr 
Khoi? (“Bhutan, Where Are Our Human Rights?”). Later, in November 
1989, the Government of Bhutan managed to arrest him, reportedly in 
Bhutan itself, on the charge that he was guilty of “anti-national and 
subversive activities”. His followers, however, established a political party 
called the Bhutan People’s Party (BPP) in June 1990. R.K. Budathoki, 
President of the BPP, submitted a charter of demands to the King on 26 
August 1990 on behalf of the people of southern and eastern Bhutan. This 
charter included demands for unconditional release of political prisoners, 
change from absolute monarchy to Constitutional monarchy, proportional 
representation for various ethnic groups in the Cabinet, and reform of the 
judiciary. Budathoki especially asked to amend the Citizenship Act. He 
said that the “baseless cut-off year be amended and intentional implicit 
biases existing in the present system be lifted”. He demanded for people of 
Nepalese origin the right to preserve their culture, their style of dress, and 
their language and script, besides freedom of religion, Press, speech, 
expression, and trade. Further, he wanted the Government to ensure 
equitable distribution of wealth and concede the right to equality of oppor- 
tunity in matters of public employment in the kingdom. Finally he called 
for a “peaceful settlement latest by 31 August 1990”. Tension escalated in 
southern Bhutan in September 1990, when the leaders of the BPP and the 
PFHR organized violent demonstrations against the Government of Bhutan. 
The Government put down the uprisings. A large number of people then 
began an exodus from Bhutan and went to Nepal, where they stayed in 
several refugee camps. By 1993 the number of refugees increased to 
around 83,000. The Government of Nepal took up the issue of refugees 
with the Government of Bhutan as early as 1991. The interethnic conflict 
of Bhutan thus escalated into an interstate dispute between Nepal and 
Bhutan. , 


Vv 


Talks between Bhutan and Nepal on the problem of refugees started in 
December 1991, when King Jigme Singhye Wangchuck and Prime Minister 
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Girija Prasad Koirala met'for the first time in Colombo during the Sixth 
Summit of the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC). 
The King of Bhutan agreed to the method of “quiet diplomacy” suggested 
by Koirala to solve the problem. The two leaders met again in Dhaka in 
April 1993 during the Seventh SAARC Summit. The King of Bhutan said 
that he proposed to establish a Ministerial-level Joint Committee to deter- 
mine the status of the people in the refugee camps in Nepal. He assured the 
Nepalese Prime Minister that his Government would accept full responsi- 
bility for bona fide Bhutanese citizens who had been forcibly evicted from 
Bhutan. Prime Minister Koirala agreed to the proposal to set up a Minis- 
terial-level Joint Committee, but soon there arose differences between the 
two leaders. The Nepalese Prime Minister wanted to bypass the process of 
determining the status of ‘the people in the refugee camps and get the 
proposed Joint Committee to work out instead the modalities of repatriating 
all refugees. The Dhaka talks then broke down. On 12 August 1993 
Koirala dismissed the possibility of any further talks with Bhutan. However, 
he soon changed his mind and decided to give bilateral talks another 
chance. 

In July 1993 the Ministerial-level Joint Committee was established. It 
has held six rounds of talks since then. The first meeting of. the Joint 
Committee took place in Kathmandu in October 1993. The then Nepalese 
Home Minister, Sher Bahadur Deuba, and his Bhutanese counterpart, 
Lyonpo Dago Tshering, led their respective delegations at the meeting. 
The two Ministers agreed to divide refugees into four categories: (a) bona 
fide Bhutanese nationals who had been evicted forcibly as alleged; (b) 
Bhutanese nationals who had emigrated; (c) non-Bhutanese people; and 
(d) Bhutanese who had committed criminal acts. They expressed satisfaction 
with the progress achieved at the meeting. Sher Bahadur Deupa said that 
the talks between the two countries had given ihe right direction to the 
effort to solve the refugee problem.” 

However, the agreement reached between Nepal and Bhutan in October 
1993 did not satisfy the BPP, which expressed disappointment over the 
proposed categorization of Bhutanese refugees into four groups and decided 
to oppose it. Similarly the Bhutan National Democratic Party (BNDP), the 
Human Rights Organization of Bhutan (HROB), and the People’s Forum 
for Human Rights of Bhutan (PFHRB) expressed their displeasure over 
the proposed categorization of refugees. Moreover, Man Mohan Adhikari, 
then leader of the Opposition, criticized the Nepali Congress Government, 
saying that it was weak and incapable of opposing the Drukpa regime 
strongly enough on the issue of Bhutanese refugees in Nepal.” When he 
came to power in Nepal in November 1994, he rejected the agreement on 
the categorization of refugees. At the sixth meeting of the Ministerial-level 


* Rising Nepal, 8 October 1993. 
» Ibid., 19 October 1993. 
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Joint Committee held in April 1995 the then Nepalese Home Minister, 
Khadga Prasad Sharma Oli, said that he wanted to send all refugees in 
Nepal back to Bhutan. According to him, the negotiations, which had 
comprised six rounds of talks in Thimphu and Kathmandu, had yielded 
precious little. The Home Minister of Bhutan, Lyonpo Dago Tshering, 
said that “with the previous Government in Nepal we were able to harmonize 
our positions on three of the four agreed categories of people” but that the 
sixth meeting of the Joint Committee had failed to produce “positive 
results”.* 

Nepal and Bhutan need to resolve the-dispute over the refugees in the 
interest of maintaining their traditional ties of close friendship. It is necessary 
to verify the categories of refugees. The King of Bhutan had made it clear 
as early as 9 April 1993 that not all refugees in the refugee camps in Nepal 
were Bhutanese citizens and that he could not, therefore, take them back 
without proper verification. As against this, the refugees themselves claim 
that they are Bhutanese citizens. On 22 August 1993 Prime Minister 
Koirala of Nepal informed the House of Representatives in Nepal that 85 
per cent of the refugees possessed clear evidence of their Bhutanese 
citizenship.” He, therefore, consented to settle the refugee problem on the 
basis of an agreement on the categorization of refugees. 

The Nepalese Communists are doctrinaire in their approach to the 
refugee problem. They think that the refugees would return to Bhutan of 
their own accord in the wake of a political revolution in that country. 
Inspired by them and some sections of the Nepalese Press, the ethnic 
Nepalese in Bhutan thought that Bhutan was an “absolute monarchy” and 
that they could launch a movement for democracy and establish a multiparty 
system in the same way that the Nepalese political leaders had done in 
Nepal in April 1990. But unlike Nepal, Bhutan is not an autocratic mon- 
archy. In Bhutan there is a “consociational mould of power structure” in 
which the élite of various groups are associated.” Of course dissidents of 
Nepalese origin in Bhutan launched a movement against the Government 
of Bhutan in September 1990, but their influence was limited to southern 
Bhutan. When the security forces of Bhutan moved against them, they fled 
to Nepal. 

These dissidents made another miscalculation. They thought they could 
get support from the Government of India for their movement for the 
establishment of a multiparty democracy in Bhutan.” Moreover, some 
sections of the Nepalese Press regarded Bhutan as a “protectorate” of 


2 Kuensel, 22 April 1995. 

2 Rising Nepal, 23 August 1993. 

” Phadms, n. 1, pp. 79-80. 

3 Members of the BPP started a hunger strike at the Boat Club, New Delhi, on 21 August 
1992 and urged the Government of India to put pressure on the King of Bhutan to introduce 
democracy in Bhutan. The Tunes of India (New Delhi), 22 August 1992. 
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India’s, and thought that India was in a position to put pressure on Bhutan 
to take back all refugees staying in camps in Nepal.* However, far from 
being a protectorate of India’s, Bhutan is in fact a fully independent and 
sovercign country. Like Nepal and other South Asian countries, it is also a 
Member of the United Nations and of SAARC. Being keen on the 
maintenance of friendly relations with both the Himalayan kingdoms India 
is cautious lest it should antagonize them by taking any step that may be 
termed interference in their affairs. It, therefore, wants the two Himalayan 
kingdoms to settle their problems with each other by direct talks. 

The Government of Bhutan is within its rights to curb illegal immigration 
into its territories. It has, however, a duty also to maintain interethnic 
amity in the interest of peace and the stability and prosperity of the 
kingdom. Discords between the Drukpas and the ethnic Nepalese have 
resulted in suspicion and distrust between them. The Government of 
Bhutan should not only take back its citizens who are staying in refugee 
camps in Nepal but also ensure the creation of a political milieu in the 
kingdom in which people of Nepalese origin may feel as safe and secure as 
any other ethnic group. Most of the refugees in camps in Nepal are 
desperate and in dire straits. The problem, therefore, calls for speedy 
solution. Besides, the refugee issue has long been an irritant in the relations 
between the two Himalayan kingdoms. These kingdoms should, therefore, 
resume their talks as soon as possible and work out a solution of the 
refugee problem in the interest of their traditional friendly ties. 


August 1995 


* Nepal Press Report, 20 April 1993. 


Han Hegemony and Tibetan Ethnicity 
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Ever since its takeover of Tibet in 1950, the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) has faced persistent opposition to its rule there, from both the 
Tibetan people and the international community. Tibetan resistance erupts 
into open rebellions whenever the PRC relaxes its complex system of 
domination—as it did, for example, in the late 1950s and:in the late 1980s. 
Otherwise the tight, multilayered Chinese security system, structural 
violence, and the denial of social space rule out any protracted largescale 
ethnic conflict in Tibet. 

Absence of any largescale ethnic conflict since 1959 might not signify the 
Tibetan people’s' acceptance of Chinese rule or lack of will on the part of 
the Tibetans to resist it. The pattern of Tibetan revolts indicates that each 
revolt was preceded by a lenient policy, thereby demonstrating that the 
Tibetan people are not quite reconciled to Chinese rule and that they 
revolt whenever they find the necessary social space. During the period 
1987-92 there were as many as 140 pro-independence demonstrations.” 

Chinese response to such opposition has so far been a combination of 
State coercion and economic reform. In the light of the long and complicated 
history of Sino-Tibetan relations, it is clear that such a response cannot be 
a longterm solution for the persistent conflict in Tibet. Besides economic 
reform, there is need for a political restructuring that would redefine 
Centre—periphery power relations in China. 

Our attempt here, then, is to analyse the causes and characteristics of 
ethnic conflict in Tibet as it has precipitated a serious crisis of legitimacy 
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for Chinese rule. We shall also discuss some possible structures and strat- 
egies for conflict transformation in Inner Asia in the light of the historical 
pattern of the Sino-Tibetan relationship, the Tibetan people’s aspiration 
for sovereignty over their civil society and cultural identity, and the legiti- 
mate security concerns of the regional Powers in Northeast and South 
Asia. 

The Sino-Tibetan conflict and tensions are an ongoing sociopolitical 
conflict between the Han State, which has been imposed upon the Tibetan 
civil society since 1959, and the expanding, sometimes exploding, Tibetan 
ethnicity, which is an inevitable reaction to Han hegemony. One of the 
fundamental causes of the conflict is the monoethnic character of the Han 
State and its serious lack of legitimacy in Tibet. This lack of legitimacy 
cannot easily be met without restructuring the current myth about the PRC 
being a unitary state. Our discourse, therefore, ultimately involves the 

“state either as a party to conflict or as the object of people’s demands and 
perceptions” .? 


National Minority, Ethnic Group, or Civilizational Category? 


The Tibetans as a sociocultural group constitute a complex phenomenon. 
It is difficult to find a term that is value-neutral and hence appropriate to 
designate their status within a social scientific discourse. Numerically they 
are a minority in a sea of one billion Chinese. According to the Chinese 
census of 1982 the total Tibetan population in the PRC then was 3,885,500.‘ 
The Dalai Lama claims that it was six million.’ The truth may lie some- 
where between the two extremes: it may be about 4.5 million.‘ 
However, Tibetan demographic marginality is compensated for by the . 

quality of the high literacy culture and civilization of the people, which has 
attracted worldwide attention both from scholars and from the general 
public. Professor R.A. Stein of College de France holds that Tibetan 
civilization is comparable to other “great civilizations of Europe and the 
East”.’ Professor Hajime Nakamura of the University of Tokyo finds “an 
element of universality” in Tibetan religious culture, which, he says, has 
spread to Bhutan, China, Ladakh, Manchuria, Mongolia, Nepal, Russia, 


3 Ted Robert Gurr, “Introduction”, in Ted Robert Gurr, ed., Handbook of Political 
Conflict (New York, 1980), p. 2. 

4 This estimate ss based on the 1982 Census of China (Beijing: China Statistics Archive, 
1988). 

5 The Dalai Lama has been making thts claim for the past two decades. See the Dalai 
Lama’s Flve-Poins Peace Pian for Tibet (New Delhi, 1988), p. 4. 

* Our estimate is based on intelligent guesses made by certain Tibetan scholars Hving in the 
PRC today. 

7 R.A. Stein, Tibetan Civilization (London, 1972), p. 292. See also David Snellgrove and 
Hugh Richardson, A Cultural History of Tibet (Boston, MA, 1986). 
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and Sikkim since the late mediaeval times.* The late Professor Giuseppe 
Tucci of the University of Rome, the doyen of Tibetology and Buddhology 
in his time who spent all his life in the pursuit of Tibetan studies, concluded 
that Tibet represented a unique case of a fullblown Mahayana Tantric 
Buddhist cultural category that was hard to find in other parts of Asia.’ A 
French Tibetologist went so far as to observe: “Tibet is not only an ethnic 
group but a civilization. The Tibetans stand distinctly from the Chinese, 
with whom they have nothing in common.”” 

The characterization of Tibet by Tibetologists not merely as an ethnic 
group but essentially as a distinct cultural and civilizational category might 
imply that Tibet had been an ancient nation in the pre-modern world like 
other civilizational units. However, we shall use current terms such as 
“ethnic group” as defined by Fredrik Barth (1969)" and “people” as 
defined by UNESCO (1990)," both of which seem to fit the facts. 

The Tibetan-speaking people who inhabit the Tibetan plateau basically 
constitute a common social system: they share the same myths about racial 
origins. They have common historical memories, a common religion, similar 
social structures and political institutions, a common language unified by a 
single writing system, and common economic life and occupy a geographic- 
ally and culturally welldefined, compact territory. Differences among the 
four regions (Amdo, Kham, U, and Tsang) are relatively superficial (i.c., 
in dialect and dress) in comparison with the fundamental commonalities 
that obtain. 

Such a sociocultural portrait of the Tibetan population suggests that they 
are a distinct ethnos, which is conterminous with a nation or at least a 
nationality. As Connor Walker writes, “self-differentiating ethnic groups 
are in fact nations”, and it “should not be confused with its current usage 
on the domestic American scene. Ethnic group is derived from ‘ethnos’, 
the Greek word for nation in the sense of a distinctive ethnic group.”” 

Till the explosion of ethnic literature from the mid-1960s onwards the 
terms “nationality”, “national grouping”, and “minority” had been used, 
roughly, with reference to the same phenomenon that the term “ethnicity” 
described.“ It is essentially in this sense that we use the term “ethnic 
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group” in our context. An ethnic group may have historically and socio- 
logically attained the status of a nationality, but usually not that of a 
nation. The distinction between the two is simple. A nationality may have 
all the cultural, social, and historical prerequisites of a nation but not 
usually a state which the latter controls. This is clearly illustrated by the 
current Tibetan status within the PRC. ‘ 

The Tibetans are, therefore, a minority demographically, though a large 
and significant one culturally—a minority which has now gained in political 
significance as well. This is not to deemphasize the vigorous activity and 
role of the Dalai Lama in transnational relations, advocating the Tibetan 
cause and seeking support for it. Our aim is only to underline the culture 
and the civilization that the Dalai Lama symbolizes and which evokes so 
much interest in and support for the Tibetan cause, especially in the West. 
The support that the Tibetan cause receives in the West compels the PRC 
to take the Tibetan question seriously. Moreover, owing to its historical 
legacy and its geostrategic location, Tibet“ continues to loom large in the 
geopolitics of Central, Northeast, and South Asia; so much so that it raises 
the uncomfortable but pertinent question of ensuring a buffer state in 
Inner Asia to reduce interstate tensions and keep regional peace. What is 
true of Tibet is not true, at least not in the same degree, of the other 
minorities in the PRC. 

Beijing lists as many as fiftyfive minority nationalities.” Apparently it 
does so more to reduce the relative significance of the more organized and 
troublesome among the minorities than to do justice to every minority 
nationality in the PRC. Through its policy of transfer of population it has 
offered the “final solution” to most of the historically significant minorities 
which radically differed from the Han people. Today only two or three 
million Manchurians are left in Manchuria; and these are completely 
overwhelmed by the seventyfive million Han settlers there. Even at the 
turn of this century, Han settlers numbered 8.5 million. The number of 
Mongols was just 2.5 million in Inner Mongolia. In Xinjiang the Han 
population has grown from 200,000 in 1949 to seven million today, which is 
more than half of the total Turkic population of thirteen million.” 


E There is much controversy and confusion regarding the term “Tibet”—what it includes or 
excludes. To the PRC it means “Xijang”—the Tibet Autonomous Region. To the Dalai 
Lama, it means Kham and Amdo besides the TAR. Since the problematic in this article is 
Han hegemony and Tibetan ethnicity, both of which are prevalent throughout the Tibetan 
plateau, we refer to both “ethnographic” and “political” Tibet, except in contexts where we 
have the TAR specifically in mund. For an historical account of the early controversy 
regarding “ethnographic” Tibet and “political” Tibet, see Melvyn C. Goldstein, “Change, 
Conflict, and Continuity among a Community of Nomadic Pastoralists: A Case’ Study from 
Western Tibet, 1950-1990", in Robert Barnett and Shirin Akiner, eds, Resistance and Reform 
in Tibet (London, 1994), pp. 76-87. 

© Chen Zhucai, trans., Life and Lifestyles (Beijing, 1985), p. 25. 

T Congressional Ceremony to Welcome His Holiness the Dalai Lama of Tibet (Washington, 
DC: US Government Printing Office, 1992), p. 83. 
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It is now primarily the Tibetans and the Uighur who constitute the most 
significant minority nationalities in the PRC in terms of conflict potential. 
Of the two, the Tibetans have more persistantly resorted to mobilization 
and put up organized opposition. It is perhaps in this sense that the World 
Dictionary of Minorities (1990)" lists the Tibetans as the only minority in 
the PRC. 


Etiology of the Ethnic Conflict 


The etiology of the Han—Tibetan ethnic conflict (sometimes active, some- 
times dormant, but never snuffed out during the last fortyfive years) is 
complex and vicious. Whatever the validity of China’s historical or legal 
claims over Tibet, the fact is that any Chinese presence in Tibet before 
1950 was confined to Lhasa. Not many ever saw people of Han extraction 
in Tibet. Ordinary Tibetans, therefore, perceive the Han influx into Tibet 
since 1950, especially since 1959, as an outright invasion and occupation of 
their territory. The folk-level Tibetan sense of territoriality (characterized 
by the attachment of the peasant to his field and that of the nomad to his 
pastureland) was outraged by the coming in of the Han occupation army 
and by the settlers sent in ostensibly to carry out the task of “liberation” 
and to promote “progress”. The Maoist project on Tibet would have been 
far less problematic if Tibetan culture had been Confucian or if there had 
been Han settlements in Tibet dating from much earlier times or if there 
had been a “revolutionary situation” in Tibet. None of these conditions 
obtained in Tibet till 1950 (or even 1959). The fact is that the Chinese 
claims were in the minds of the mandarins but never in the minds of the 
Tibetan masses before 1950. 

The response of the traditional ruling class (such as lamas, aristocrats, 
merchants, et al.) was more complex and even confusing. At first the Lhasa 
Government tried to resist the Communist takeover in 1950. This is evident 
from the attempt made by Tibetan troops to block the march of 45,000 men 
of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) at the Sino-Tibetan border in 
eastern Tibet (Kham). When, however, these troops found that it was 
impossible for them to halt the Chinese in the absence of any helpful 
external intervention, the political élite were compelled to work out a 
compromise with the representatives of the PLA. Hence what is known as 
the 17-Point Agreement. 

However, the high Lamas and the political élite found it difficult to accept 
the fact of the Communist takeover in the face of growing popular resistance, 
especially in Kham. Several of them, therefore, openly associated them- 
selves with inspired, or even organized resistance movements such as the 
People’s Conference in 1952, the Khampa revolts in the mid-1950s, and the 
Lhasa uprising in 1959. Frequent eruptions of popular resistance generated 


"a Minority Rights Group, ed., World Dictionary of Minontes (London, 1990), p. 341. 
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a serious legitimacy crisis for a regime that had claimed popular mandate as 
the basis of its occupation of Tibet. This is a sociopolitical fact; the Chinese 
have not been able to undo it even after thirtyfive years of systematic, 
forcible social engineering. 

To be sure a few early Amdo and Khampa “modernists” took Maoist 
ideological pretensions about “liberation of Tibetan serfs” more seriously 
than any other segment of the Tibetan population. However, after a few 
years of “liberation” even the-most pro-Communist elements in Tibetan 
society were disillusioned with those pretensions;” for they discovered that 
the Maoist ideology as practised even during the 1950s was a camouflage 
meant to serve as a political justification for Han expansionism and Han 
hegemony in minority areas. 

Outspoken critics among them were imprisoned in the late 1950s for 
their courageous stand against Han hegemony and for selfrule in minority 
areas although they had accepted some basic Marxist premises. They can 
now be looked upon as the progenitors of an acute ideological dilemma 
that the Maoist regime in Tibet has faced and from which it cannot escape 
unless it grants the Tibetan people genuine autonomy as guaranteed by 
their Constitution. 

What about the post-1959 “new generation of Tibetan cadres” in whom 
the Chinese leaders repose so much hope? Most of them were born and 
brought up under the Communist system and are expected to serve as an 
intermediate class between the Han State and the Tibetan masses. Such a 
class is useful and even necessary in any colonial administration. Many of 
them have been coopted into the lower echelons of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) and the State bureaucracy as minor functionaries and, as 
such, serve a dual function. They are projected as representatives of the 
Tibetan nationality in the Chinese Government. Far more importantly, 
they act as the vital transmission belt conveying political orders and 
ideological messages from the Han overlords to the Tibetan masses. And if 
there is any class of Tibetans who are more or less reconciled to the brute 
fact of Chinese rule in Tibet, it may well be this “new generation of Tibetan 
cadres”. Of course they are a privileged minority in comparison with the 
large number of semi-educated youth alienated from Chinese rule. It was 
the alienated generation of youth along with the revived monastic com- 
munities who were largely responsible for the pro-independence demon- 
strations held in Lhasa and other towns recently (1987-92). 

Whether they are the “new generation of Tibetan cadres” coopted into 
the Chinese administrative system or semi-educated youth alienated from 
Chinese rule, on the whole, the post-1959 generation cannot help but 
observe at first hand and from close quarters the undeniable fact of Han 


> T.N. Takla, “Notes on Some Early Tibetan Communists”, Tibetan Review, vol. 2, nos 
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hegemony in Tibet. Their experience of political marginality as a direct 
consequence of progressive Hanization of the State power structure both in 
Beijing and in Lhasa enables them to penetrate beyond the carefully 
designed façade of “People’s Democracy”, “National People’s Congress”, 
“Regional Autonomy”, etc. Even to the early Tibetan Communist sympa- 
thizers, what initially appeared as a Marxist mission in Tibet has clearly 
degenerated into Han hegemony in every sphere of Tibetan public life. We 
shall presently demonstrate how almost all the top posts with crucial 
decisionmaking power in the Army and the Party and the bureaucracy in 
Tibet are monopolized by Han personnel. The Tibetans are almost com- 
pletely marginalized from the State power structure, except in certain 
subordinate and cosmetic positions. 

The locus of power in Communist China resides in the Party and the State 
as it did in the now-defunct Leninist systems. Of course the critical compon- 
ents of the Maoist State power structure consist of the Party, the State, and 
the Army. It is in these that the Maoist Han élite have concentrated political 
power, marginalizing the non-Han social groups in the PRC, as Malcolm 
Lamb’s Directory (1968-78) reveals.” There is no Tibetan representative 
in the following high offices: the Political Bureau of the CCP Central 
Committee, the Military Affairs Commission of the Central Committee, 
the United Front Work Department, the State Council, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of National Defence, the Foreign Affairs 
Bureau, the Ministry of Public Security, the State Planning Commission, 
the PLA General Staff, General Logistics, the General Political Depart- 
ment, the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy. However, one or two 
Tibetans are to be found in the following less powerful offices: Rigzin 
Wangyal and Tien Pao (Sangye Yeshi) in the CCP Central Committee; 
Ngapo Nawang Jigme and Pasang M. in the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress; and Ngapo Nawang Jigme in the National 
Defence Council. There is no Tibetan on the editorial staff of the People’s 
Daily or the Red Flag.” - f 

The appendix here furnishes details of the Han power structure in 
Tibet from 1950 to 1992. During the period a Yi national who was sacked 
for “Right deviationism” in 1988 and seven Han leaders yielded supreme 
political power in Tibet. Most of them held top political posts both in the 
Party and in the Army. It is in this sense that we can characterize the 
Chinese domination of Tibet as a quasi-military dictatorship exclusively 
exercised by the Han élite. While the Han leaders monopolize the top 
decisionmaking power through the Han-dominated Tibet Work Committee 
of the CCP and the Tibet Military Region/District as the invisible levers of 
power in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), there is a TAR local 

2 Malcolm Lamb, Directory of Officials in the People’s Republic of China, 1968-78 (Can- 
berra, 1978). 

2 Ibid., pp. 3-136. 
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Government as an administrative agency that implements the decisions of 
the Party and the Army. The TAR local Government has also other 
functions—for instance, as a legitimation mechanism to inculcate propa- 
gandistic values in and outside Tibet. It is for these reasons that the 
Chinese usually appointed a highranking or eminent Tibetan as the head of 
the TAR local Government such as the Dalai Lama (1951-59), the Panchen 
Lama (1959-64), and Ngapo Ngawang Jigme (1965-67). Since the 1980s, 
however, Beijing has tended to appoint people belonging to their “new 
generation of Tibetan cadres” such as Dorje Tseten (1983-85), Dorje 
Tsering (1985-90), and Gyaltsen Norbu (1990-).2 ` 

' While the TAR has a local Government, though it operates only as a 
puppet Government, Amdo (Qinghai) and Kham (Xikang), which did not 
fall within the purview of what is called the 17-Point Agreement, are 
without even a local government. They are under complete Han domination. 
During the period 1949-85 only Han governors ruled Amdo; most of them 
held the concurrent posts of Party Secretary as well. All the top posts in the 
Party, the Army, and the Government are monopolized by the Han élite. 
There is not a single Tibetan representative in the Han power structure 
which dominates Tibetan areas. In terms of Han monopoly of power 
Amdo and Kham are worse than the TAR.” 

The present writer had written elsewhere that the ethnicization of the 
State power structure by the dominant or majority ethnic group in multi- 
ethnic societies is fairly widespread.” However, further research and reflec- 
tion indicates that this is neither uniformly nor universally so. The ethni- 
cization of the State tends to be more in totalitarian or monolithic systems; 
it is less so in democratic Governments.” The reasons therefor are clear as 
the Chinese case illustrates. 

In the PRC the monopolization of the State power by the dominant, 
majority Han group is facilitated and reinforced by a number of objective 
processes. The Chinese Revolution is essentially a Han affair so the CCP, 


2 Barnett and Akiner, eds, n. 15, pp. 296-9. 
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= representation in the State power structure In China and India may be compared 
Lamb’s Directory (n. 20) shows clearly how there was little representation for the non-Han 
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med Sayeed (1989-91), C.K. Jafar Sharief (1991-95), Abid Hussain (1984-86), Salman 
Hilder (1995-96), Salman Khursheed (1984-95), Buta Singh (1984-89, 1994-95), A.K. 
Antony (1984-89, 1991-95), Margaret Alva (1991-95), P. Namgyal (1984-89), P.K. Thungon 
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which dominates both the State’ and society indirectly, tends to derive its 
legitimacy for domination and leadership from the Maoist ideology and the 
Revolution, both of which were primarily Han phenomena. Non-Han 
minority groups such as the Tibetans are treated as the epitome of back- 
wardness and reaction in need of Han help. It was this Han-man’s burden 
which impels and justifies (in the eyes of Han-men) the Han domination of 
non-Han social groups in China. 

An equally important factor in accelerating and accentuating the process 
of Hanization of the regional power structures in minority areas is lack or 
absence of democratic institutions. Upon the whole and in a structural 
sense the Maoists have’ replaced imperial despotism and autocracy by 
Leninist and Stalinist structures of domination which could be staffed with 
cadres from the dominant or majority ethnic group (Han) for both expedi- 
ential and affective reasons. Apparently the Han power élite feel that non- 
Han cadres, even after years of Sinification and indoctrination, cannot be 
trusted with top political posts in minority areas, most of which are strategic- 
ally located. They recognize, implicitly, that their State does not enjoy the 
mandate of minority ethnic groups, particularly the Tibetans. 

We have focussed on what we feel is the crux of the problem in Tibet—Han 
domination in the name of “revolution” and “progress”. But do the Tibetans, 
who are simple people, realize the nature and mechanism of the-Han 
power monopoly in Tibet? It appears that they do—in two senses. They 
feel the consequences of the Han monopolization of power directly, 
immediately, and concretely in rural areas in general and in urban areas in 
particular; for they have learnt through their thirtyfive years of experience 
that it is the Han power élite, who, being positioned in the inner recesses of 
the Party, the State, and the Army, make all the important policies, 
including political, economic, cultural and social policies. Such policies 
tend to enhance’ the Han State power, and privilege the Han settlers, 
marginalizing the native inhabitants both politically and economically. The 
Han monopolize the State power structure behind the scenes: they have 
greater access to education and job opportunities within Tibet and control 
the country’s natural resources and foreign trade. 

In other words, the systematic discriminatory practices in Tibet are the 
result, direct or indirect, of the Han monopolization of political power; for 
it is the Han powerholders in the Party, the State, and the Army who make 
all the important policy decisions and pass on such decisions to the local 
Government for orderly implementation, and it is the common people in 
Tibet who have to suffer the discriminatory policy consequences. This 
monopoly of State power and the consequent systematic discriminatory 
practices inevitably make the ordinary Tibetans feel that they are under 
alien rule and illegitimate domination. As such the politicized sections of 
the Tibetan people revolt whenever the Chinese relax their rule in Tibet 
ever 80 slightly. 
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Structure of Han Domination and Patterns of Tibetan Revolt 


The concrete basis and the intricate mechanism of Han domination in Tibet 
consists of two totalitarian organizations: (a) the CCP, which has networks 
deeply and widely penetrating and dominating Tibetan society through struc- 
tural violence; and (b) the PLA-police-intelligence complex that looms large 
over Tibetan society and which acts as the ultimate military support for 
Han domination and makes it possible for the Han State to maintain an 
atmosphere of fear and suspicion—and sometimes sheer terror. 

The Maoists have known right from the start that, without a modern 
communication and transport system, the enormous physical barriers 
would make any attempt at the “liberation” of Tibet meaningless. Almost 
immediately after the PLA conquest of Tibet in 1950, therefore, they 
began constructing highways and airfields linking Tibet with China for 
the first time in history. By 1975 they had constricted ninetyone high- 
ways totalling 15,800 kilometers and three hundred permanent bridges 
in the TAR alone. A fundamental feature of the Han-imposed “revolu- 
tion” in Tibet is thus neither “liberation” nor “progress” but strategic 
development. This was particularly so during the period 1951-76. Most of 
the economic assistance that Beijing claims to have provided to Tibet has 
actually gone into roadbuilding and other, related strategic infrastructure.” 
As is well known, the transport and communication systems are the lifeline 
of the PLA, and it is the PLA which makes the CCP grip over Tibet 
possible. 

A conservative estimate of the PLA strength in the TAR is 180,000; 
other estimates go up to 300,000." The functions of the PLA cadres are to 
suppress any sign of Tibetan nationalistic resistance and to defend “China’s 
Tibet” from any possible external intervention. The PLA was used exten- 
sively and ruthlessly to suppress the Tibetan revolts of the 1950s and the 
late 1980s. If the PLA functions at the regional level as the ultimate 
coercive means of Han domination, the local people’s militia serves local 
“defence” needs and uses Tibetan “progressives” to suppress the Tibetans. 
The third layer of coercive means of domination is the socalled public 
security system, consisting of intelligence and surveillance networks spread 
all over Tibet that spy on every village and monastery, on every town and 
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The security machinery usually has ready access to a hierarchy of organ- 
izations created by Party activists. The Party is all-pervasive in Tibetan life. 
Civil society has been replaced by Party organizations: mutual aid teams, 
cooperatives, and communes; neighbourhood, village, and town committees; 
branches of the Communist Youth League and the Women’s Association; 
democratic management committees in monasteries; etc. Indoctrination 
and surveillance are enforced through the organizations created and led by 
the Party. At least this was the case till 1980. ; 

The basic goal of the Maoists is to destroy the traditional Tibetan civil 
society, which, according to them, had for centuries been bound up with 
the traditional authority structures, the old social order, and the Tibetan 
cultural identity. They have done their best to destroy it by fragmenting 
Tibetan society into manageable units for the purpose of enforcing labour 
and carrying out indoctrination and surveillance. The Party has installed 
itself in the place of civil society, where freedom, individuality, and privacy 
once prevailed. It is Almighty God, as it were, at, least at the social level. 
This Maoist version of totalitarianism is antithetical to the very spirit and 
structure of Tibetan civil society. Now it is our contention that whenever 
the Party loses or relaxes its iron grip over Tibetan society, the Tibetans 
have tended to revolt even though economic conditions may now be better 
under Chinese rule than they had been before. It should be noted that the 
multilayered security complex has hardly been lifted even under lenient or 
relaxed regimes. 

The pattern of Tibetan revolts and the lenient policy preceding each 
revolt reveal that the Tibetan people on the whole are not reconciled to 
Chinese rule, which they regard as illegitimate and oppressive. Consider 
the “honeymoon” period preceding the revolt of 1958-59 in Lhasa. Knowing 
that they did not have any popular support for the armed “liberation”, the 
Chinese generals pursued a most cautious and liberal policy in the 1950s. 
They coopted most members of the ruling class by luring them with money 
and attractive posts in the new setup and granted considerable economic 
and medical assistance to the masses, who were otherwise left untouched.” 
And yet the Tibetans revolted in 1959. Similar was the case with the pro- 
independence demonstrations in 1987-88. 

In line with Deng Xiaoping’s policies of economic reform and liberaliz- 
ation, Beijing pursued a particularly lenient policy in Tibet. The Tibetans 
were exempted from payment of taxes. They were also exempted from 
meeting compulsory State purchase quotas so that their produce could be 
sold at negotiated prices. Beijing, further, increase Central funds to the 
TAR to improve living standards and develop the local economy. It lifted 


™* Mao Zedong, “On the Policies for Our Work: in Tibet”, Selected Works, Vol. 5 (Beijing, 
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the restrictions on religious practices. It enlarged Tibetan participation in 
the local administration. And yet people in Lhasa and other towns revolted.” 

The chaotic conditions created in the whole of China during the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-69) provided opportunities for the Tibetans to strike at 
Han positions of power in Tibet. The Chinese in Tibet, like everywhere 
else in the country, split into two warring factions: the Red Guards and the 
Revolutionary Rebels. Since the latter were anti-authoritarian and, there- 
fore, indirectly against Han powerholders, most Tibetans tended to join 
the Revolutionary Rebels and revolted against the Han regime. There 
were incidents in Yangpachen, Lhatse, and Lhasa.” 

What all this suggests is that whenever they find an opportune moment, 
the Tibetans are ready to strike at the root of Han domination. 

We may now make some tentative generalizations on the pattern of the 
revolts. It is quite clear that neither limited religious freedom nor economic 
benefits is enough for conflict transformation. Whenever civil society regains 
its social space, there is a revolt or a protest is organized. This means that 
there are still some unresolved basic issues in the conflict between Tibetan 
ethnicity and the Han State. Some of these issues may include the question 
of legitimacy of Han domination, the sovereignty of Tibetan civil society, 
and the Tibetan cultural identity. It is difficult for Han chauvinists and 
Maoist fundamentalists to comprehend these issues as they arise from Han 
supremacy and Marxist economic determinism. 

Why do the Tibetans rebel? It seems to have more to do with ethnicity 
than with economics. Ethnicity, ethnic identity, and ethnic nationalism— 
these are the etiology and dynamics of the conflict between the Han State 
and Tibetan ethnicity during the past fortyfive years. 

The common people of Tibet may not know the latest political vocabulary 
to describe Han domination such as Han hegemony, neocolonialism, or 
neoimperialism, but they realize that they are under non-Tibetan rule. 
They also know that the alien rulers have no mandate to rule over them 
and that they, therefore, lack the necessary legitimacy. No doubt any rule 
entails some degree of domination, but, according to the logic of ethnicity, 
a regime is legitimate if the ruling class and the ruled share the same 
culture, language, tradition, historical memories, etc. This logic makes 
Han domination in Tibet illegitimate. 

The Tibetan sense of legitimacy of rule seems to be heavily bound up 
with the Buddhist culture of Tibet, which has shaped Tibetan identity, 
society, and history for the last one thousand years; for, in the absence of a 
plebiscite, a referendum, or some other means of exercising selfdetermin- 
ation, a common culture reflects a high degree of social consensus on the 
fundamental values and issues of a society and polity. Because it engenders 
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a social consensus, culture in its political expression can roughly represent 
the general will. 

In the conflicts between the Han State and Tibetan ethnicity since 1950 
the Dalai Lama has increasingly figured as a pan-Tibetan symbol, represent- 
ing Tibetan cultural values and popular aspirations. He is the rallying-point 
for ethnic-nationalistic mobilization and opposition. When the PLA 
“liberated” Tibet in 1950, the first concern of the Lhasa Government was 
the defence, not so much of the territorial integrity of Tibet or the natural 
resources of the country, as of the sacred person of the Dalai Lama, who 
symbolized Tibetan culture. Similarly the first and foremost goal of the 
Revolt of 1959 was how to “protect” the Dalai Lama and convey him safely 
to India. During the 1980s, again, the Dalai Lama was the symbol of 
Tibetan resistance.* At several public meetings in Lhasa during the early 
1980s, the people shouted “Long Live His Holiness the Dalai Lama” and 
“Tibet Is Independent”.* 

The symbolic role of religion and the religion-based culture in the pro- 
independence demonstrations of the late 1980s cannot be overemphasized. 
Most of the protests were initiated, led, and largely organized by Tibetan 
monks and nuns. They chose religious sites and auspicious dates corres- 
ponding to religious festivals to hold their major demonstrations in Lhasa.” 
We can see how intricately interconnected are what appear to the uniniti- 
ated as disparate things in the Tibetan political cosmos. Betause the 
Tibetans are deeply religious, they perceive the Dalai Lama as the symbol 
of their religion; and because he represents their culture and civilization, 
they see him as the symbol of their cultural, if not political, sovereignty. It 
is, psychologically, this Tibetan sense of cultural sovereignty that resists 
and opposes Han hegemony in Tibet. 

Undoubtedly, thus, Tibetans both in and out of Tibet perceive the Dalai 
Lama as their legitimate ruler. This does not, however, mean that if the 
Dalai Lama should return to Tibet it would mean a restoration of the ancien 
regime. This is evident from both the Dalai Lama’s constitutional pronounce- 
ments and the Tibetan people’s political aspirations and vague visions. The 
Dalai Lama’s constitution-making projects in exile might reflect the direc- 
tion in which the politicized sections of the Tibetan people seem to be 
moving.» Ronald Schwartz, after much fieldwork in Tibet, observes that 
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the Tibetans “now associate their struggle for independence with demands 
for democracy and human rights”.* 

Such democratic sentiment among the Tibetans may be understood in 
the post-1959 context of relatively modern conditions in Tibet. Inside Tibet 
the Communists have widely propagated certain elements of an egalitarian 
ideology such as equality and freedom as the new canon, but they have 
hardly ever practised equality and freedom themselves especially in the 
minority areas. Maoism in practice is a perverse justification for Han 
hegemony and supremacy. This contradiction between profession of freedom 
and equality on the one hand and practice of unfreedom and inequality on 
the other constitutes the political and ideological basis of the Tibetan 
intelligentsia’s contention against Han domination in Tibet. It is in this 
sense that democracy (in the broad sense of the term) could be one of the 
determining forces behind the popular struggle against Han hegemony in 
Tibet. And in exile, owing primarily to the positive demonstration effects 
of the functioning Indian democracy, democratic sentiment among the 
Tibetan refugees is widespread in spite of the personality cult built round 
the Dalai Lama and his family. 

Finally, there has been, since 1951, a wide gulf separating élite realism 
from the popular aspiration for independence. Early in 1952, for instance, 
there was a popular movement called mi-man tsogs-du, which called for 
Tibet’s independence.” At several Lhasa public meetings in 1980, the 
people assembled shouted “Tibet Is Independent”.* At pro-independence 
demonstrations in 1987 the Tibetan national flag was prominently displayed.” 

We know that this “dangerous” aspiration is being systematically sup- 
pressed through the CCP’s structural violence and the PLA’s coercion. 
However, in the long run neither structural violence nor military coercion 
can solve the Tibetan problem. In particular, in the wake of the globali- 
zation of the Chinese economy and in view of the democratic upsurge, the 
PRC is unlikely to remain an isolated Maoist monolith. Perhaps the Dalai 
Lama alone can persuade the nationalistic Tibetan masses to accept a 
realistic solution of the ethnic conflict in Tibet. 


August 1995 
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»? Schwartz, n. 2; and Barnett and Akiner, eds, n. 15. 
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Appendix 
Han Power Structure in Tibet, 1950—1992* 


Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR): Party Leaders 


November 1951—August 1965. Zhang Jingwu (Chang Ching-wu). First Secretary of 
the Tibet Work Committee of the CCP. 


November 1960-September 1965. Tan Guansan (T’an Kuan-san). May have been 


acting First Party Secretary or a highranking Deputy Secretary. First Political 
Commissar for the Tibet Military Region from February 1952 to July 1967. 


September 1965—-September 1967. Zhang Guohua (Chang Kuo-hua). Party Secretary 
of the TAR. Commander of the Tibet Military Region from October 1951 to 
September 1967. Acting Party Secretary on the Tibet Work Committee early in 
1956. Deputy Chairman of the Preparatory Committee for the Autonomous Region 
of Tibet (PCART) from the time of its inauguration in 1956 till its disbanding m 
September 1965. Party Secretary, Sichuan, from August 1971 to 1973. 


September 1968-August 1971. Zeng Yongya (Tseng Yung-ya). Chairman of the 
Tibet Revolutionary Committee. Commander of the Tibet Military Region from 
February 1964 till January 1968. 


August 1971—May 1980. Ren Rong (Jen Jung). TAR Party Secretary and Chairman 
of the Tibet Revolutionary Committee. Political Commissar of the Tibet Military 
Region and Vice-Chairman of the TAR Revolutionary Committee from 1968 
onwards. Deputy Political Commissar of the Tibet Military Region and of the Tibet 
Military District from September 1963 onwards. (The region was reduced to the 
status of a Military District in 1972.) Held the rank-of Major General from 1955 
onwards. 


May 1980-1985. Yin Fatang. Political Commissar of the Tibet Military District and 
Party Secretary of the TAR. Was with a PLA unit in Tibet during 1950-67. 


1985—July 1988. Wu Jinghua (Yi nationality). Party Secretary of the TAR. Returned 
to Beijing “because of ill health”. Reportedly sacked for “Right deviationism”. 


December 1988-1992. Hu Jintao. Party Secretary of the TAR. October 1990: 
Retumed to Beijing “because of ill health”. October 1992: Promoted to the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo of the PCC. 


December 1992-? Chen Kuiyuan. Party Secretary of the TAR. Vice-Governor of the 
Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region in 1991. Member of the Party Committee of 
the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region. Responsible for higher education from 
1989 onwards. 


* Source: Robert Barnett and Shirin Akiner, eds, Redtstance and Reform ın Tibet (London, 
1994), pp. 296-9. 
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Apparent Acting Party Leaders during Hu Jintao’s Absence 


March 1989. Zhang Shaosong. Political Commissar during martial law (from March 
1989 to May 1990). Apparently the effective leader of the TAR Party Committee 
till July 1990. 


July 1991. Raidi (Tibetan: Rakti). Described as Executive Deputy Party Secretary 
in July 1991. Subsequently described as Deputy Party Secretary but listed before 
others till March 1992. (See Chen Kuiyuan.) 


August 1991 to 1992. Zhang Xuezhong. Apparently leading Deputy Party Secretary 
till March 1992. 


March—December 1992. Chen Kuryuan. Apparently leading Deputy Party Secretary. 
Listed before Raidi as also before the Governor of the TAR, Gyaltsen Norbu. 


TAR: Heads of Government 


1951-1959. Dalai Lama (Ta-li La-ma). Head of local Government from April 1951 
to April 1956. Chairman of the Preparatory Committee for the TAR (PCART) 
from April 1956 to March 1959. 


1959-1964. Panchen Lama (Banquen Erden/Pan-ch’an E-erh Te-ni). Acting 
Director of the PCART from March 1959 to December 1964. Deputy Director 
from May 1956 to March 1959. 


March 1965-September 1967. Ngapo Ngawang Jigme (A-p’ei A-wang Chin-mei). 
Acting Director of the PCART from March to September 1965. First Chairman of 
the TAR from the time of its foundation in September 1965 to September 1967. 
Deputy Chairman of the PCART from March 1959 to March 1965. First Deputy 
Commander of the Tibet Military Region from September 1954 to March 1959. 
Deputy Commander from March 1959 to June 1964. 


September 1986-August 1971. Zeng Yongya (Tseng Yung-ya). Chairman of the 
Tibet Revolutionary Committee. Commander of the Tibet Military Region from 
February 1964 to January 1968. 


June 1971-August 1979. Ren Rong (Jen Jung). Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Committee. Party Secretary. 


September 1979-February 1981. Tian Bao (T’ien Pao) alias Sangye Yeshe. Chair- 
man of the TAR. Vice-Governor of Xikang (Sikang) from November 1950 to 
January 1953. Vice-Governor of Sichuan from December 1955 to May 1967. Vice- 
Charman of the Tibet Revolutionary Committee from 1968 to 1969. Deputy Party 
Secretary of the TAR from August 1971 to August 1978. Deputy Political Commissar 
of the Tibet Military Region from May 1970 to June 1971. Second Political Com- 
missar of the Tibet Military Region from May 1970 to June 1971. Second Political 
Commissar of the Tibet Military District from 1973 to February 1981. Deputy Party 
Secretary in Sichuan during 1981-82. 


April 1981—August 1982. Ngapo Ngawang Jigme. Second term as Chairman of the 
TAR. Remained Chairman of the TAR People’s Congress. Later became a Vice- 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress. Was First 
Deputy Commander of the Tibet Military District in 1979 
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April 1983-1985. Dorje Tseten. Chairman of the TAR. Deputy Party Secretary 
from March 1983 to June 1985. Director of the China Institute of Tibetology, 
Beijing, from 1985 onwards. Vice-Chairman of the TAR People’s Congress for six 
months in 1981. 


1985—April 1990. Dorje Tsering. Chairman of the TAR. 
May 1990-? Gyaltsen Norbu. Chairman of the TAR. Deputy Party Secretary. 


Qinghai: Party Leaders 


October 1949-August 1954. Zhang Zhongliang (Chang Chong-liang). Party Secre- 
tary of Qinghai and Governor of Qinghai from November 1952 to December 1954. 


August 1954-October 1961. Gao Feng (Kao Feng). Party Secretary of Qinghai. 


November 1961—May 1962. Wang Zhao. Acting First Party Secretary of the Qing- 
hai Party Committee. Governor of Qinghai, 1963. Deputy Political Commissar of 
the Qinghai Military Region from 1965 to August 1967. 


May 1962—October 1966. Yang Zhilin (Yang Chih-lin). Party Secretary in Qinghai. 
First Political Commissar of the Qinghai Military Region from July 1964 to July 
1965. Earlier, late in 1949, Governor of Suiyuan (since disbanded). Vice-Governor 
of Suiyuan from December 1949 to December 1952. Deputy Party Secretary of 
Inner Mongolia from July 1952 to May 1962. 


March 1971-September 1976. Liu Xianquan (Liu Hsien-Chu’uan). Party Secretary 
of Qinghai. Chairman of the Qinghai Revolutionary Committee from August 1967 
to March 1974. Commander of the PLA in Qinghai from December 1964 to 
February 1968. Commander of the Inner Mongolia Military Region for three 
months in 1967. Deputy Commander of the Lanzhou Military Region for nine 
months in 1968. 


March 1977-January 1980. Tan Qilong (T'an Ch’i-lung). Party Secretary of Qing- 
hai. First Political Commissar of the Qinghai Military District from March 1977 to 
September 1978. Deputy Party Secretary of Zhejiang from 1949 onwards. First 
Party Secretary and Governor of Zhejiang during 1952-54. Governor of Shandong 
during 1954-55 and 1958-63. Party Secretary of Shandong during 1961-67. Deputy 
Chairman of the Revolutionary Committee in Fujian dunng 1970-72. 

January 1980-January 1983. Liang Buting. Party Secretary. First Political Commissar 
of the Qinghai Military District from February 1980 to May 1982. 

April 1983—July 1985. Zhao Haifeng. Party Secretary of Qinghai. Vice-Govemor of 
Qinghai in October 1981. First Political Commissar of the Qinghai Mulitary District 
from February 1980 to January 1984. Vice-Chairman of the Qinghai Revolutionary 
Committee from 1977 to 1978. 


July 1985—? Yin Kesheng. Party Secretary of Qinghai. Vice-Governor of Qinghai 
from March 1983 to August 1984. 


Qinghai: Heads of Government 


October 1949-November 1952. Zhao Shoushan (Chao Shou-shan). Governor of 
Qinghai. 
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November 1952-December 1954. Zhang Zhongliang (Chang Chung-liang). Gover- 
nor and Party Secretary of Qinghai. 


December 1954-June 1958. Sun Zoubin (Sun Tso-pin). Governor of Qinghai. 
Deputy Party Secretary of Gansu from 1949 to 1953. 


June-July 1958. Sun Junyi (Sun Chun-i) Acting Governor of Qinghai. 


June 1958—October 1962. Yuan Renyuan (Yuan Jen-yuan). Governor of Qinghai. 
Vice-Governor of Hunan from 1949 to 1955. 


October 1962—March 1967. Wang Zhao (Wang Chao). Acting Governor of Qinghai 
till December 1963; and then Governor. Deputy Political Commissar of the Qinghai 
Military Region from July 1965 to August 1967. Acting First Party Secretary from 
November 1961 to May 1962. 


August 1967—-March 1974. Liu Xianquan (Liu Hsien-Chu’uan). Chairman of the 
Qinghai Revolutionary Committee. Party Secretary of Qinghai from March 1971 to 
September 1976. 


March 1977-September 1979. Tan Qilong (Tan Chi’+long). Chairman of the 
Qinghai Revolutionary Committee and Party Secretary of Qinghai. 


September 1979-December 1982. Zhang Guosheng. Governor of Qinghai. Party 
Secretary, probably at the level of a Deputy, of the Qinghai Party Committee from 
March 1957 to October 1965. 


December 1982-August 1985. Huang Jingbo. Acting Governor of Qinghai till 
April 1983; and then Governor. Vice-Governor in Shaanxi from 1958 to 1963. 
Vice-Chairman of the Guangdong (Canton) Revolutionary Committee from 1978 
to 1981. Vice-Governor of Guangdong from 1981 onwards. 


August 1985. Song Ruixiang. Governor of Qinghai. 
Xikang (Kham) 


March 1950-July 1955. Liao Zhigao (Liao Chih-kao). Governor and Party Secretary 
of Xikang. 

The province of Xikang (Sikang) was disbanded and absorbed into Sichuan in 1955, 
when the Tibetan areas were split up into autonomous prefectures or counties. 


Iranian Perspective on Relations with India 


A.H.H. ABIDI 


The foreign policy of a state is as much a strategy of the Government in 
power there at a given period and in the international environment of the 
time to protect its national interests as it perceives them; it is a reflection of 
the nature and world view of that Government. The formulation implies 
that the domestic situation and the people’s thinking determine foreign 
policy as much as external issues and the international situation. Foreign 
policy is generally moulded at two levels—at the Governmental/bureaucratic 
level and at the public/populist level. The primacy of either depends on its 
strength or nature and the intensity of the issue involved. An issue may be 
historical, political, economic, ideological, or territorial. It is possible that 
owing to political mobilization one or more of them have acquired an all- 
pervasive character. It is also possible that a leadership which comes to 
power by mobilizing mass support on a particular issue finds itself constrained 
on account of its own earlier commitments in administering State affairs 
which may require a modified stance. A state’s national interest and 
foreign policy may thus confront a twofold dilemma in certain situations. 
First, there may be divergence between the country’s State interests and 
the regime’s ideological commitments. Second, certain specific issues may 
become an obsession with the Government. However, such an abnormal 
state of affairs cannot persist for long. The hard realities of State admin- 
istration and multilateral interaction among the states that make up the 
system of international relations serve to rectify and level down whatever 
aberrations there arise. Hence generalization is dangerous; and theorizing, 
difficult. 

Owing to the present interdependence in international relations it is 
hardly possible for bilateral relations between states to remain insulated or 
exclusive. They are inevitably influenced by external variables over which 
neither side has any control. Although it is generally thought that ideo- 
logical considerations and objectives are the basic determinants of a state’s 
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foreign policy, ideology as such is losing grip, and the concept of State itself 
is undergoing change. At another level there is increasing recognition that 
economic factors play a crucial role in shaping relations between and 
among states. Thus arises the dilemma of harmonizing incongruent politi- 
coideological objectives with economic and financial interests. Relations 
between two states are normally as subject to fluctuations as relations 
between two individuals; they are not static. Nor do they run in straight 
lines; for there are curves and bends caused by the constituent elements of 
foreign policy. 

Within the framework of the foregoing theoretical postulates any attempt 
to examine the place Iran’s relations with India occupy in the Governmental 
and popular visions of that country would be a challenging academic 
exercise. Owing to the nature of the subject the method of analysis has to 
be deductive. It should be stated that the Iran-o-Hind relationship is age- 
old and that it has been consistently harmonious and mutually beneficial. It 
can be studied in its specific ancient, mediaeval, modern, and contemporary 
phases. A synoptic view of each phase reflects distinct characteristic features 
which correspond with the ethos of the sociopolitical system of the time. 

In the first two phases interstate relations in general were relatively 
simple. Relations between India and Iran were uniformly fraternal, close, 
and manysided, particularly at the people’s level, during the mediaeval 
times. In fact those relations had a valuable impact upon India’s composite 
culture. They were gradually eroded during British rule in India. - 

Formal bilateral relations were reestablished with the independence of 
India in 1947. Iran’s perceptions of India in the modern phase have been 
qualitatively different from what they were in the earlier phases, but traces 
of the traditional, harmonious past persist particularly at the popular level. 
Bilateral relations and attitudes should now be assessed in the context of 
the altogether new and complex international order which has emerged in 
the wake of the Second World War. Geography, strategic considerations, 
natural resources, economic conditions, and national consciousness have 
acquired additional significance. There are other variables too like national 
awakening, urge for emancipation from colonial bondage, ideological 
competition, interdependence, the Cold War, and the vision and percep- 
‘tions of political leaders. These are all today determinants of interstate _ 
relations. Along with certain indigenous issues they determine the attitude 
of the Iranians towards their country’s relations with India. 

During the late 1940s, when the issue of national independence was 
foremost in India’s perception, Iran faced a serious threat to its territorial 
integrity in the context of the Azerbaijan crisis. The Soviet Union had a 
role in that crisis. Iran was also engulfed in the Cold War between the two 
Super Powers. The two developments ‘weighed heavily on the overall 
perspective of the Iranians. In the twilight before Independence, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, one of the top leaders of the Indian National Congress, supported 
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the Iranian demand for the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Iranian 
territory, but desisted from any direct criticism of the Soviet Union. The 
Iranians, apprehensive of Soviet designs, sceptically noted Nehru’s cautious 
verbal support for their ‘cause. 

There was a qualitative difference between the Indian and Iranian 
assessments of the Soviet Union. Whereas Iran was worried over the 
possibility of the Soviet Union harbouring expansionist designs on their 
country, India had no such misgiving. This imperfect bilateral equation 
bothered the Iranjan leaders for a long time. Yet, without making any fuss 
about it, Iran remained well disposed towards India. Nehru too acknow- 
ledged this fact.! As a friendly gesture, Iran participated in the first non- 
Governmental Asian Relations Conference held in New Delhi in March 
1947. The Iranian delegate also extended his country’s best wishes for early 
realization of India’s independence. Iranian interest in the prospect of 
India’s independence and readiness to establish formal relations were 
manifestations of its policy (as laid down by Reza Shah) to establish 
diplomatic relations and interact with independent states. Formal diplomatic 
relations between India and Iran were established on 15 March 1950. 

The Iranian attitude towards India should also be assessed in the context 
of that country’s State system and foreignpolicy-making and orientation. 
Except for a brief interlude (1941-53) the Iranian State system has historic- 
ally been monarchical-autocratic in which State policies were determined 
by a single person with the help of a coterie of chosen advisers. The Pahlavi 
Shahs were their own Foreign Ministers. In general affairs, much less in 
foreign affairs, public opinion was not well developed. In any case it was no 
compulsive factor in Iran. It was not allowed to grow nor taken into 
account while formulating policies. Monarchic Iran was a highly centralized 
State system in which decisions flowed from the top; the political and 
information-diffusing institutions only echoed the policies of the Shah. 
From 1951 onwards the personal interests of the Shah and the State 
interests of the United States coalesced. The Shah was increasingly en- 
amoured of, and he systematically tagged his country to, the US camp. 
India on the other hand opted for a different course. Relations with India 
were neither a major nor an independent issue among the Iranian people. 
They mostly figured in the context of the Cold War or Iran’s bilateral 
relations with the Arabs, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. On all these matters it was the Shah who determined 
Iran’s policies; the people had little say. By and large Iran was attracted 
towards the West. As far as Indo-Iranian bilateral relations were concerned, 
there were fluctuations as well as convergence and divergence. Till 1979 
there was no indigenous irritant although certain external factors at times 
dented the Indo-Iranian relationship. Yet the redeeming feature was that 


! India, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 8, no. 9, pt 1, 24 March 1950, col 1042. 
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even in the midst of trying conditions the two countries gave evidence of 
resilience and restraint and of political maturity and showed their anxiety 
to contain differences, to plug the fissures, and to improve relations irres- 
pective of either side’s relations with third countries.” 

A new chapter opened in Indo-Iranian relations with the Iranian Revolu- 
tion of 1979 and the proclamation of the Islamic Republic of Iran. The 
events in Iran have had profound influence not only on the domestic scene 
and the foreign policy of Iran but also on the whole West Asian region and 
on neighbouring countries, including India. The issues which contributed 
to the revolutionary upsurge were related both to the domestic situation 
and to foreign policy. The revolutionaries looked upon the Shah and the 
United States as the causes of their national misery and made them the 
target of their attack. Simultaneously the dominant segment of the revolu- 
tionaries adopted Islam as their political ideology—in the belief that an 
Islamic State system would be the panacea for the people’s plight. 

The Government of the Islamic Republic of Iran, under the sole guidance 
of its supreme leader, Ayatollah Syed Rouhollah Mousavi Khomeini, 
overhauled the entire State system. It also initiated a new foreign policy in 
- accordance with the vision and world view of the leader of the Revolution. 
Khomeini visualized a new world order imbued with the Islamic spirit and 
functioning with Iran as its fulcrum. It may be recalled that he had mobilized 
the Iranian masses against what he characterized as the iniquitous system 
of international relations dominated by the “immoral” ideologies upheld 
by the two “Satanic” Super Powers. He exhorted that the Government'and 
people of the Islamic Republic of Iran must cut out a new course of foreign 
policy which would be independent of the West as well as the East. 
However, the brunt of Khomeini’s attack was directed at the Government 
of the United States. He steamrollered dissentient segments which either 
advocated a middle path or drew inspiration from either the Eastern or the 
Western bloc and looked up to it as a model of development. This posture 
prevailed broadly for a decade. 

During the post-Revolution decade Iranian foreign policy was sensitized 
by two major issues of hostility vis-à-vis Iraq and the United States. On 
both these issues high mass emotions were aroused; so much so that Iran’s 
relations with India received very low priority. That did not mean that 
India was ignored. Relationship with India fell in a different category. In 
fact, at both the Governmental and public levels, the Iranians reiterated 
their faith in, and desire to promote, close, friendly relations with India. 
They admired the Indian sociopolitical system. Khomeini is reported to 
have praised the Indian women’s modest dress and their role in society and 


? For a detailed essay on the subject see A.H.H. Abidi, “Relations between India and Iran, 
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to have advised Iranian women to learn from that model. The Iranians 
were also impressed by the level of India’s industrial and technological 
development. They were by and large disposed favourably towards India. 
All this was part of Iran’s:new policy of giving priority to the task of 
improving its overall relations with the countries of the Third World. 

Another field in which the Iranians were appreciative of India was that 
of foreign policy. In the midst of the revolutionary upsurge, even before 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government headed by Engineer Mehdi 
Bazargan had taken charge, Iran withdrew from the Central Treaty Organ- 
ization (CENTO), which crumbled thereafter. That was the first positive 
indication of Iran’s veering towards nonalignment.’ Although, outwardly, 
India and Iran appeared to agree about nonalignment, there were certain 
basic differences in their understanding of the concept and the movement.‘ 
The Iranians took a revolutionary and Irano-centric view. That was evident 
in their adding one more criterion to determine whether any particular 
country adhered to nonalignment—that country’s attitude towards Iran’s 
own projections of the concept and its problems with Iraq and the United 
States. This approach put some strain on the understanding between India 
and Iran. While welcoming Iran’s adherence to nonalignment and the 
Nonaligned Movement (NAM), India made it clear that it was keen to 
strengthen relations with Iran as much as with other countries within the 
nonaligned and pafchashila framework and that the relationship could 
not be exclusive. A second issue which put a strain on the understanding 
between India and Iran was the fruitless war between Iran and Iraq. That 
tragic event created an extremely embarrassing situation for India as it 
wanted to be equally friendly with the two belligerents. However, ultimately, 
both the Iranians and the Iraqis saw the merit of the Indian approach to 
these issues. Indeed they showed maturity in not letting their mutual 
hostility affect their bilateral relations with India. 

Then there was Iran’s policy towards Pakistan. Certain points are notable 
about the Indian—Jranian—Pakistani relationship. Both India and Pakistan 
were keen on improving their bilateral relations with Iran although their 
perceptions and objectives were ‘different. Iran on its part adopted a 
varying stance towards the two in accordance with its categorization of 
states. Whereas its policy towards Pakistan was shaped by the common 
bond of Islam, its relations with India were determined within the frame- 
work of the Third World. Iran conceded that India was a leading state of 
the Third World. Foreignpolicy pronouncements of Iranian leaders, while 
emphasizing their desire to promote relations with the Muslim states and 


> For a full-length study of the theme, see A.H.H. Abidi, “Iran and Non-Alignment”, 
K.P. Misra, ed , Non-Alignment’ Frontiers and Dynamics (New Delhi, 1982), pp- 337-59 
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with the countries of the Third World, made a clear distinction between the 
two categories of states and in that order. It marked a shift from the earlier 
focus on the two Power blocs. In short we may well say that in Iran’s policy 
towards Pakistan ideology was the dominant factor, but that in its policy 
towards India realism and mundane factors were the most important 
considerations. The Iranians often faced a dilemma in harmonizing the two 
stances especially in the midst of the perennially conflictual relationship 
between India and Pakistan. 

Even otherwise Iran’s relations with India and Pakistan cannot be described 
as having been uniformly harmonious or free from irritants. Iran certainly 
showed longterm politicodiplomatic sagacity in adopting a balanced pos- 
ture which would, on the one hand, serve its essential interests in the two 
countries and, on the other, help in promoting reconciliation and establish- 
ing harmony between the two neighbours. No doubt the Iranian regime 
found it a challenging task for its diplomacy. First, Iran offered to mediate 
between India and Pakistan on the outstanding question of Kashmir. 
Next it sought to bring about rapprochement between the two neighbours 
of the subcontinent through functional cooperation by floating the gas 
pipeline project. Neither India nor Pakistan was averse to the idea, but the 
necessary political climate was just not there. Also the cost and technological 
and logistical requirements of the project were daunting. Yet the Iranians 
persisted. (They are still quite serious about it. Indeed they are optimistic 
about its eventual success.) Again, stepping beyond the sticky parameters 
of the subcontinental problem, they took the bold initiative in improving 
their country’s relations with India at another level by proposing a coales- 
cence of, and collaboration among, the three ancient civilizations of Asia— 
the civilizations of China, India, and Iran.* However, the proposal failed to 
evoke any enthusiasm anywhere—whether in China or India. 

Iran’s attitude towards purely bilateral relations with India is by and 
large friendly. At the popular level India enjoys the image of being a land 
of traditionally peaceloving and friendly people. Iran highly values its 
cultural, linguistic, and spiritual links with India. In his close and constant 
interaction with Iranian students, teachers, and officials for about two 
decades the present writer has invariably found that they see little difference 
between Indian society and their own. Indeed, while here, they feel as if 
they were living in their second home. At the same time they are aware of 
the allround progress India has made in the educational, industrial, scienti- 
fic, technological, and administrative fields. They are keen on securing 
India’s cooperation in building up their own infrastructure as they realize 


' For an Iranian plea for the proposal, see Ah Khorram, “Joint Cooperation between 
China, India, and Iran”, Iranian Journal of International Affairs (Tehran), vol 7, no. 1, 
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that the Indian model is appropriate to their projected pattern of develop- 
ment. They also find that Indian expertise in any field is competitive in 
terms of quality, and inexpensive. They have thus a material interest in 
promoting increasingly close relations with India. 

There is yet another aspect of Iran’s interest in friendship with India. It 
relates to Iran’s image in the international arena and approach in foreign 
policy. This interest could be encapsuled in the following formulation. 
India is a moderate, nonaligned, increasingly well-developed, and leading 
country of the Third World. It is a much-sought-after state even by the 
developed countries. Friendship with it promises to be mutually beneficial, 
and also of help in removing the stigma that Iran is a single track and 
backward-looking state. It could facilitate Iran even in breaking free of 
isolation and in building new bridges to the comity of nations. Iran has 
adopted a similar approach and policy in its relations with Armenia in the 
Caucasean/Central Asian region. It is in fact an alternative strategy in 
foreign policy beyond the pale of ideology. 

In view of these various complementarities and compulsions there is 
“eighty per cent coalescence” in the policy of the two countries. As regards 
the rest of the area of differences, the two countries have a respectful and 
healthy understanding of each other’s positions. The differences at the 
domestic level centre round three major areas: ideological incongruence 
between the two regimes, issues related to Muslims in India, and the 
question of Kashmir. 

The incongruity in ideological orientation between India and Iran is 
patent. For about a decade and a half now a new factor has gained 
ascendancy in their domestic polities—the emergence of religion as a force 
on the sociopolitical scene. In Iran, the phenomenon seems to have come 
full circle already. After the initial euphoria, which lasted about a decade, 
religion as ideology appears to have plateaued down. This is manifest in 
the emergence of a moderate and pragmatic segment of the Iranian leader- 
ship since 1989 which wants to steer a synthetic course in statecraft. In the 
face of opposition and strictures from the diehards at home, this segment 
has given a new orientation to Iranian foreign policy. It is anxiously 
observing developments in India, where the forces of Hindutva (“Hindu- 
ness”) have made rapid political and electoral strides and seem to be 
moving towards centre stage. If these forces succeed, Islamic Iran would 
have to deal with Hindu India. It is difficult to hazard a guess as to what 
policy Iran would then adopt. It might well abandon its present support for 
the policies of secularism and pluralism in India. Even otherwise the 
Indians see an apparent contradiction between Iran’s nonsecular and singular 
policies at home and its advocacy of the opposite in India. The point is not 
officially recognized by the Iranians. 


* This assessment was given to the author by a former Ambassador of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran in New Delhi, Ebrahim Rahimpour. 
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The attitude of Iranian leaders to issues related to Muslims in India is an 
important irritant in Indo-Iranian relations. At high-level meetings, the 
Iranians have often raised the question of communal riots in India and 
expressed concern about the welfare of Muslims. At the public level too 
there have been symbolic demonstrations in front of the Indian embassy in 
Tehran on occasion to convey the Iranian anguish over violence offered to 
Muslims. The highwater mark of Iranian concern was reached in the wake 
of the demolition of the Babari Masjid at Ayodhya in December 1992. The 
leader of the Revolution, Ayatollah Syed Ali Khamenei, spearheaded the 
Iranian support for Muslims in India and demanded restoration of their 
legitimate rights. A significant aspect of the Iranian reaction was that Iran 
blamed not so much the Government of India as the “diabolic hands and 
minds” engaged not only in humiliating Muslims but also in fanning ethnic 
differences throughout the world. Iran’s stridency had subsided somewhat 
by the time the Prime Minister of India, P.V. Narasimha Rao, visited 
Tehran in September 1993. The event marked an upswing in Indo-Iranian 
relations. With the passage of time there has been a perceptible shift in the 
Iranian position on the demolition of the Babari Masjid and the condition of 
Muslims in India. The President of Iran, Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
spelt it out during his first State visit to India in April 1995. He unequivoc- 
ally stated that “there is no need for propaganda in this regard”. He said he. 
was appreciative of India’s tradition of full freedom for the people to 
practise any religion of their choice. The statements of Rafsanjani reflect 
the dilemma which the pragmatistic segment of the Iranian leadership faces. 
In fact the problem arises from the selfprojection of the Iranian people as 

‘the protectors and promoters of the welfare of Muslims and of Muslim 
causes throughout the world. Ab initio the pronouncements of Iranian 
leaders are aimed at keeping the domestic constituency satisfied. Eventually, 
however, they have woven a cobweb in which they are themselves caught 
up. Nevertheless some leaders are pragmatic enough to realize the contra- 
dictions and limitations in the exercise as they try to get free of the cobweb 
in which they find themselves. 

The Iranians have made consistent efforts to tell the Indians that their 
projection of Islam and their concern for the welfare of Muslims are not 
focussed on India alone. They have also conveyed that their concern for 
Muslims should not be misconstrued as interference in India’s internal 
affairs. However, the Government and people of India are neither convinced 
nor assuaged. On this point there are deep differences in perception on 
either side. 

The Kashmir question is yet another irritant in India’s relations with 
Iran. The Iranian stand is ambivalent: it oscillates between the Islamic 
world and the Third World. Iran does not totally endorse the Indian 
position; nor does it wholly go along with Pakistan. It favaurs a peaceful 
and negotiated settlement. It has even offered to mediate. It recognizes the 
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issue as intricate and has expressed its disgust. Yet they have adopted a 
middle path so as not to ruin their equation either with India or with 
Pakistan. It was heartening when, at the UN level, Iran sided with India 
when the issue was raised in the context of human rights. An extremely 
debatable explanation offered by certain observers for [ran’s tilt in favour 
of India at that time was that it was a quid pro quo for Indian support for 
Iran extended earlier on. In the perception of a former Indian Foreign 
Secretary, 


during discussions between Indian and Iranian delegations in Geneva 
before the Human Rights Commission meeting, we gave some general 
indications that we would accept Iran playing some sort of liaising if not 
-a mediatory role in dealing with issues related to Kashmir. By implication, 
we also seem to have given the impression that we generally accept the 
legitimacy of Iran’s Islamic interests in our internal affairs.’ 


Apart from these domestic ripples there are certain extraneous actors 
tending to bedevil the minds of the Iranians. Primarily Israel, Pakistan, 
and the United States fall in the category of behind-the-scenes detractors. 
For their own reasons they do not relish the prospect of any warmth and 
depth coming about in Iran’s relations with India. The Iranians realize this. 
A consistent task before their diplomacy is, therefore, to ensure that third 
parties do not affect their thinking about India. 

Pakistan is afraid lest friendship between India and Iran should buttress 
India’s position in South, Southwest, and Central Asia. It, therefore, keeps 
needling Iran over the three irritants it has in its relations with India. It has 
the option to embarrass the Government of Iran by carrying on propaganda, 
saying that though an Islamic republic and a selfproclaimed protector of 
Muslims and a crusader for Islamic causes, Iran is strangely enamoured of 
a Hindu-dominated country like India and is keen on promoting increas- 
ingly close relations with it, although it knows quite well that Muslims in 
areas like Jammu and Kashmir are fighting for “national liberation” and 
where even the “Muslim identity is under attack”! Such emotional propa- 
ganda is readily accepted by the gullible, dogmatic segment of Iranian 
leaders who use it as a stick with which to beat the moderate and pragmatistic 
Government leaders and to chastise them for their “deviation”. This puts 
the latter in an extremely delicate position and wholly on the defensive. 
Consequently Iran’s sincerity in wanting to cultivate close relations with 
India notwithstanding, Iranian leaders feel constrained, and their pro- 
nouncements sound equivocal. 

The United States is at odds with the Government of the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. It has still not got over the ignominy of losing Iran and of the dent 


7 JN. Dint, “Iran Changes Tack", Indian Express (New Delhi), 25 October 1994. 
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made in its position in that region by the Iranian Revolution and the 
Islamic Republic of Iran. Of course the setback and the threat are both 
grossly exaggerated. In the wake of the events in Iran and the subsequent 
developments in the region of the Persian Gulf the United States has in fact 
managed to retain its hold on several regimes in the region. It has succeeded 
partly because of the threat that these regimes perceive in Iran’s revolu- 
tionary upsurge and partly because of the exaggerated US propaganda 
about the “scourge” of Islamic fundamentalism. The US factor has had 
considerable influence on Indo-Iranian relations. If we take into consider- 
ation the consistently hostile relations between Iran and the United States 
since 1979 and the history of the attempts made by the United States to 
oust, strangulate, or isolate the Government of Iran, we can detect a 
spillover of US policy on India’s dealings with Iran. There is a background 
to it. Whereas the equation between Iran and the United States has soured 
since the Islamic Revolution, Indo-US relations have improved perceptibly, 
particularly during the last four years. There are also instances when the 
United States openly sought to thwart the attempts being made to forge 
close cooperation between India and Iran. 

Israel is the third factor inhibiting mutual understanding between the 
Indians and the Iranians. It is significant to point oyt-that although both 
Iran and Israel are religion-based ideological states, their world visions and 
their placements in the international community are vastly different. That 
is why they are constantly at loggerheads. Next to the United States, or 
perhaps even more than the United States, Israel is the country which is 
the subject of obloquy among the Iranians. There is a qualitative difference 
between Iran’s nonrelationship with Israel and the United States. Whereas 
formal bilateral relations between Iran and the United States were not 
snapped till November 1979, such relations between Iran and Israel were 
terminated on the eve of the success of the Islamic Revolution on the 
initiative of Israel. Iran was really not happy over the normalization of 
India’s relations with Israel early in the 1990s. There are still wide diver- 
gences between the approaches of the two countries to the Palestinian 
problem, the peace process, and regional security and their positions on 
them. The Iranians are chagrined at what they perceive as the degree of 
coalescence between the Indian and Israeli perceptions of high Islamic 
resurgence and militancy as well as the prospects of collaboration between 
India and Israel particularly in matters such as defence, security, and the 
conduct of counterinsurgency campaigns. Israel is agitated over the moral 
and allegedly clandestine material support provided by Iran to militant 
Islamic groups in the occupied territories and elsewhere in the region as 
that disturbs its vision of peace. It is also apprehensive of Iran’s efforts to 
acquire nuclear capability. In both these matters the Israeli attitude coalesces 
with that of the United States. In turn, in Iranian perception, Israel and the 
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United States are both trying to project an image of Iran in India which 
reflects their hostility and to warn India to be wary in its dealings with Iran. 

The long and the short of it is that India occupies a secondary place in 
the imagination of the Iranians, who are preoccupied with other countries. 
Not that the Iranians have ignored India. There is an historical foundation 
of good will towards India. In the wake of the Islamic Revolution, the 
Iranian State system and Iranian foreign policy underwent a sea change. 
The Iranians are impressed by the level of India’s development in various 
fields and are keen on mutual collaboration. Their foreign policy approxi- 
mates to India’s in respect of nonalignment. Their attitude towards India is 
marked by a certain dilemma arising from the contradictory pulls of ideo- 
logical dogmatism and State pragmatism. This factor is responsible for an 
element of ambivalence. The Iranian perspective on relations with India is 
also influenced by some domestic issues on both sides as well as the clout of 
certain states. In the broad politicostrategic perspective, it is imperative for 
the two sides to realize the wider dimensions of their mutual relations. 
These are more vital in the long run than ephemeral irritants. 


August 1995 
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K.M. Panikkar and Indo-Israeli Relations 
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. . . once Pakistan is established, Hindu leaders and politicians may 
` well take a pro-Zionist line... . 
K.M. Panikkar, April 1947' 


Religion has played an important role in the Arab-Israeli conflict and its 
prolongation. Of course, in ancient times, Palestine, citadel of three mono- 
lithic religions—Christianity, Islam, and Judaism—was often spoken of as 
the land of milk and honey. In modern times, however, it has been a land 
of religious conflict. Religion has influenced heavily and sustained Zionism. 
The refusal of the Vatican to recognize the Jewish State until Israe] and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) had recognized each other is a 
reminder of the historic relations between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Jewish people. Likewise, when the Mufti of Jerusalem wanted to 
consolidate his position vis-à-vis the Jewish immigrants into Palestine in 
the early 1920s and the 1930s, he took the easier option: enlargement of 
the conflict into an Arab and an Islamic issue. In short the Christian, 
Islamic, and Judaic perceptions of the Arab-Israeli conflict have severely 
affected and influenced developments in the Middle East since the end of 
the Second World War. Is there a Hindu perception of the problem as 
well? 

On the eve of the formation of Israel, the veteran Indian diplomat and 
statesman K.M. Panikkar spoke of a Hindu perception of the creation of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. He said that this perception would 
become clearer after the partition of the Indian subcontinent. This article 
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seeks to examine his perception, as well as his association with some 
Zionist and Israeli leaders, and their impact. 


Panikkar and the Zionists 


Some Indian leaders had established and maintained longstanding relations 
with a number of Israeli personalities and kept up an interesting dialogue 
with them. They also had meetings with them off and on. These ties 
predate the formation of the Jewish State. The Indian leaders included 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit,? K.P.S. Menon, Sr,’ C.S. Jha,‘ K.M. Panikkar, and 
Asaf Ali.’ 

Panikkar’s acquaintance with the Jewish leaders was similar to that of 
Mahatma Gandhi and stands out prominently.‘ Even though Gandhi’s 
association with the Jews dated back to his South African days in the early 
part of this century, it took a political form only in the mid-1930s. In fact it 
is possible to distinguish between the Jews who sought Gandhi’s friendship - 
for philosophical reasons and the Zionists who sought his political support 
for a Jewish National Home in Palestine. Scholars have often overlooked 
this crucial distinction.’ 

Panikkar’s association with his Jewish friends had a Zionist flavour. 
Unlike many of his colleagues he was forceful in expressing his views on 
Israel and its leadership. His association with Chaim Weizmann dated back 
to 1926, when the latter was serving as President of the World Zionist 
Organization." Thereafter he met the Zionists on a number of occasions, 


2 Vijayalakshmi Pandit served as India’s Ambessador first to the United Nations and then 
to the United States. Hence Zionist and Isracli leaders frequently solicited her intervention 
and support. 

3 Menon first met Walter Eytan when, as the Director-General of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry, he visited India early in 1952 and met some of the Indian leaders. Both were in 

when Menon became India’s Ambassador in Moscow shortly thereafter. 

4 Barty in the 1950s C.S. Jha held serious and frequent discussions in Ankara with his 
Israch counterpart, Ehahu Sasson, Sr. In June 1951 he arranged a meeting between the Israeli 
Minister and the visiting Indian Education Minister, Abul Kalam Azad. See Foreign Office 
File no. 2413/29, Israel State Archives, Jerusalem. 

3 Asaf AH was India’s Representative durmg the First Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly which led to the formation of the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
(UNSCOP). He played an important role in getting the Jewish Agency to testify before the 
General Committee. 

* For a recent sssesement, sec. P.R. Kumaraswamy, “Mabatma Gandhi and the Jewish 
National Home: An Assesement”, Asian and Afncan Studies (Haifa), vol. 26, no. 1, March 
1993, pp. 1-13. 

7 See, among others, G.H. Jansen, Zionism, Israel, and Asian Nationalism (Beirut: Insti- 
tute of Palestine Studies, 1971); Gideon Shimoni, Gandhi, Satyagraha and the Jews: A 
Formative Factor in India’s Polcy towards Israel (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, Leonard 
Davs Institute, 1977); and Margaret Chatterjee, Gandhi and His Jewish Friends (Hounds- 
nulls, Macmillan, 1992). 
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and his contacts grew gradually, thanks largely to the close ties that the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine established with some of the Indian princely 
States where Panikkar held important positions. He served as Foreign 
Minister and Prime Minister in the States of Patiala and Bikaner respec- 
tively. The rulers of these two States were favourably disposed to Jewish 
enterprise in the erstwhile Palestine. 

Following his visit to India, a Zionist emissary wrote in 1937 that the 
ruler of Bikaner showed an interest in the affairs of Palestine 


[because his Camel Corps took part in the conquest of Palestine during 
the war, and he himself rode out on a camel to repulse some Turkish 
attack. He is vaguely pro-Arab, but very deeply impressed by what I 
told him about the Jewish work of colonization. He himself has turned a 
large desert into [a] farmland, and is naturally interested in similar work 
elsewhere. I mentioned that you [i.e., the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
in Jerusalem] would be glad to help any man he might send to study 
agricultural methods in Palestine. He may doit ... .’ 


As a followup measure, the Revenue Minister of Bikaner formally 
requested the Jewish Agency in January 1938 to help his State in dry 
farming.” Responding to his request, the Agency’s Political Secretary, 
Moshe Shertok (later Sharett), sent him some literature on the subject, 
including an English summary of “the proceedings of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the Jewish Agency, containing reports on experi- 
ments of dry farming”. As the proceedings were mostly in Hebrew, he 
offered to provide full translations if and when needed." 

These developments happened before Panikkar joined Bikaner and 
provided a favourable atmosphere. He personally knew Shertok as well as 
Eliahu Epstein (later Elath), who was then heading the Political Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency for Palestine.” In mid-1937, when he was 
Foreign Minister of Patiala, Panikkar met Epstein in London. However, 
his planned visit to Jerusalem later that year did not come off.” 

Owing to the outbreak of the Second World War and the political 
turmoil in India, there was apparently no contact between Panikkar and his 
Zionist friends for some time. However, the Asian Relations Conference 
held in New Delhi in March 1947 brought them closer together again. 
Professor Hugo Bergmann of The Hebrew University of Jerusalem led a 


” Richard Freund, “A Letter from India”, 20 December 1937, File no. $25/3586, Central 
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™ Revenue Minister of Bikaner to Moshe Shertok, 29 January 1938, ibid. 
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2 Pamkkar, n. 8, p. 12. 
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10-member delegation to represent the Jews of Palestine. Panikkar, then 
Prime Minister of Bikaner, was a member of the Indian delegation. When 
Bergmann visited Bikaner after the conclusion of the conference, Panikkar 
“revealed himself . . . as an ardent friend of our cause and gave important 
advice as to our future work in India. This advice he wrote down in a 
memorandum sent by him to Palestine”. 

During bis conversation with Bergmann Panikkar made two interesting 
observations.“ One was that the top echelons of the Congress Party, 
including leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, “are fixed 
in their policy and are not free to be influenced”. They would continue to 
adopt a pro-Arab stand “at least as long as they have to appease Muslim 
opinion”. The second observation was that instead of concentrating on 
India’s national leaders, the Zionists should focus their attention on “leaders 
of [the] second rank, who are free to form and even to voice their own. 
unbiased opinion”. This more or less synchronized with the basic Zionist 
approach to India and its nationalist leadership. For instance, shortly after 
his meeting with Gandhi in mid-1936, Immanuel Olsvanger, a Zionist 
emissary, described the Mahatma as “a sham saint and a simpleton”. 
Shertok, who had been instrumental in bringing about this first official visit 
of Olsvanger’s, however, thought otherwise. He was convinced of Gandhi’s 
hold on the Indian nationalist struggle and the desirability and wisdom of 
seeking his support for the creation of a Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine.” 


A Memorandum on Hindu—Zionist Relations 


Panikkar elaborated these pomts and offered meaningful suggestions in a 
2-page memorandum curiously titled “A Memorandum on Hindu-Zionist 
Relations”.* Written on 8 April 1947, this document throws some light 
upon his overall understanding of the Palestine problem, his evaluation of 
the Indian political climate on the eve of the partition of the subcontinent, 
and its relevance to our understanding of the post-1947 Indian policy 
towards Israel. 

. Islam played an important role in the shaping of India’s interest in West 
Asia. In varying degrees both the Congress Party and the Muslim League 
perceived the region through an Islamic prism. The first formal foreign- 


4 Bergmann and Shumoni, n. 1. 
D Ibid. 
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policy statement of the Congress Party was on the Khilafat question.” 
After the late 1920s Palestine became the major foreign preoccupation of 
the Congress Party.” The Muslim League confined its foreignpolicy involve- 
ment only to Islamic issues. 

It was, therefore, natural for Panikkar to begin his note by emphasizing 
the importance of Islam and its role in Indian polity. As the Muslims are in 
“a minority in India”, he argued, “the feeling of Muslim solidarity is 
greater . . . than perhaps anywhere else in the Islamic world”. Owing to 
the political climate then obtaining in India, the Hindus would uncondi- 
tionally give their support to “all matters on which Islam feels strongly”. 
With regard to Palestine, therefore, “official Indian opinion will not be 
different from that of [the] Islamic countries, though it is unlikely that 
India will do more than follow the lead of the Arab countries in this 
matter”. Interestingly this expression “follow the lead” epitomized the 
Indian position at the first Special Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which met shortly after this note by Panikkar. 

Even though this was the Hindu position, Panikkar argued, “it will be 
wrong to think that Hindu opinion is solidly in favour of Islamic claims in 
‘Palestine’. Sympathy for the Jewish cause was inevitable owing to the 
“stiffening of Hindu opinion generally towards Muslims in the internal 
politics and . . . because of a genuine and natural sympathy towards the 
suffering of the Jews”. Once the Muslim League succeeded in creating a 
separate Islamic State on the subcontinent, “Hindu opinion on the question - 
of Palestine will find its natural and untrammelled expression”. . 

Panikkar squarely blamed the Zionists for their neglect of, and indiffer- 
ence to, India and for the absence of sympathy “even in orthodox Hindu 
quarters towards Zionist claims”. He noted that none of the leading 
Zionist leaders had established direct or personal contacts with any of the 
leading members of the Indian nationalist movement. Those who did 
establish personal contacts with Mahatma Gandhi in the late 1930s were 
insignificant figures in the Zionist movement. Weizmann, for instance, did 
not write to Nehru till 1947. By that time his influence within the Zionist 
movement was on the decline. Likewise, Sharett’s first formal letter to 
Nehru seeking India’s recognition of the Jewish State came in May 1948. 
Above all, David Ben-Gurion, the main force behind the formation of the 
Jewish State, never bothered to get in touch with the Indian leaders. 

Nevertheless Panikkar said he was optimistic as he saw an “increasing 
realization on the side of the Zionists that Asia will count a great deal more 


.* N.V. Ray Kumar, ed., The Background of India’s Foreign Policy (New Delhi: Navin 
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in world politics and that Asia is not predominantly Islamic, but Hindu and 
Chinese”. He foresaw a Hindu appreciation that 


- a Zionist Palestine may be an important link in the defence policy of 
India, that it may, with the support of European nations, be an effective 
counterweight to an alliance of Islamic countries in the Middle East 
and.. - between Hinduism and Judaism there is a great deal in common. 


Friendship between the Hindus and the Zionists “clearly indicated . . . the 
interests of both parties”. 

It would of course be “futile” on the part of the Jewish Agency “to 
expect India to support the Zionist claims in the immediate future”. It 
should adopt a cautious approach. It should first prepare itself by consoli- 
dating its position in the light of the situation obtaining in India. Without 
attracting undue public attention it should initiate programmes of cultural 
exchange and establish a Hebrew chair in an Indian university and a chair 
for Sanskrit and Indology at The Hebrew University.” Both can, “without 
causing unnecessary public curiosity”, develop cultural relations, exchanges 
of books and scholars, exhibitions, etc. The idea of forging institutional 
links between Indian universities and The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
however, was not a new idea. During his visit in 1936, the Zionist emissary, 
Olsvanger, had suggested something similar to Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the then Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi.” 
The suggestion, however, came to nothing; for, as the Zionists themselves 
admitted, “all our academic and educational institutions are teaching in 
Hebrew only”.” 

To facilitate contacts in India, Panikkar suggested to the Jewish Agency 
that it “act as a clearing-house for such technical personnel as Indian 
industries and development programmes may require” and create a measure 
of good will in India. While pleading for the quick establishment of an 
“unofficial” representation in India, he warned the Agency that any nominee 
“should have sufficient intellectual and political calibre as [sic] to be in 
intimate contact with leading personalities”. He added that at an appropriate 
time the representation could be made official. He suggested the immediate 
appointment of someone to (a) develop contacts, (b) remove misunder- 
standing, and (c) liaise with groups in India that were sympathetic to the 
Zionist cause and Jewish organizations outside. 


a One may say that Pamkkar clearly anticipated the creation of the Sanskrit-Hebrew 
Society in the 1980s. 
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Progress towards establishing a Zionist presence in India was, however, 
very slow. More than a year after Panikkar submitted his memorandum, 
Walter Eytan, who later became the first Director-General of the Foreign 
Ministry, wrote: 


The KKL [Karen Kayemet Z’Yisrael or the Jewish National Fund] has 
been looking for some time for someone to go to India for three 
purposes: (a) KKL work proper; (b) work among Jewish youth; and (c) 
political contacts. As far as I know, they have still not found any- 
one... . It’s perfectly true that we’ve neglected that country.” 


The Palestine Office and the trade mission in India were set up only after 
the formation of Israel in 1948 and India’s recognition of the new State in 
September 1950. For financial and other reasons they were established in 
Bombay. When Israel opened a consulate in India, it started functioning 
from Bombay—not from New Delhi, the Indian capital. 

Panikkar concluded his memorandum on an optimistic note. He said: “A 
limited scheme of this nature will, I feel, produce substantial results which 
cannot fail to be of advantage both to India and to the Zionists. India has a 
full appreciation of Zionist influence in world politics.” In view of the 
influence India was bound to exercise in Asia in the years ahead he called 
for “an orientation of Jewish policy” towards India. 

There was thus a willingness on the part of Panikkar to understand the 
problems confronting the Jewish Agency. He offered many constructive 
suggestions aimed at the enlargement of the scope and influence of Zionist 
activity in India. It was the first and probably the only occasion when such 
an articulate initiative was taken by someone of consequence in India. 
Following this interesting memorandum, the Rector of The Hebrew Uni- 
versity invited Panikkar to visit Palestine to discuss the issues he had raised 
in his note.” However, Panikkar’s domestic preoccupations prevented him 
from visiting Palestine. 


Panikkar and Israel 


When the future of Palestine came up before the United Nations in 1947, 
Panikkar was a member of the Indian delegation. Reflecting on that period 
in his autobiography in 1955 he remarked: 


On the question of a Jewish State in Palestine, however, my sympathies 
were not all with the Zionists. The Indian attitude had always been 


* Note by Walter Eytan, 3 March 1948, File no. S25/9029, Central Zionist Archives, 
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friendly to the Arabs. While sympathizing with the claims of the Jews 
for a National Home in Palestine, I thought that this demand for a State 
based on religious exclusivism was in the first instance likely to revive 
Islamic fanaticism and secondly was unjust to the Palestine Arabs.” 


Apparently his membership of India’s diplomatic corps and Nehru’s cool- 
ness towards the overtures made by Israel from time to time were respons- 
ible for the change in Panikkar’s mind. 

Even though the Zionists did not look upon India’s federal plan with 
favour, Panikkar had lengthy discussions with Weizmann. Later he wrote: 


Weizmann was undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men I [had] 
met. I felt in his presence the kind of reverence and humility I used to 
feel in the presence of Mahatma Gandhi. Both of them had a spiritual 
quality which communicated itself to those near them... .” 


On the eve of the formation of the State of Israel, Panikkar became 
India’s first Ambassador to China. His posting to that faroff country did 
not diminish his keen interest in Israel. Writing to Olsvanger a day after 
India’s according its recognition to the new State, Panikkar said that he 
welcomed the emergence of Israel. He then made a curious remark: 


This is one of the few occasions when the Government of India may be 
said to have been behind its own public opinion, for you know very well, 
as a result of your wide travels in India, that public opinion was almost 
wholeheartedly in favour of an early recognition of your government. 
There was also never any doubt of the friendliest feelings that both the 
government and people of India had towards the State of Israel... .* 


as India’s Ambassador to China. It enables us to understand the different 
perceptions of Israel by important officers in the top echelons of the 
Government of India. 

With his appointment as India’s Ambassador to Cairo in 1951, Panikkar 
moved geographically closer to Israel. In addition to Egypt, he was charged to 
look after India’s interests in Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, the Sudan, and 
Syria. This rendered contacts between Panikkar and his friends in Israel 
difficult. Yet he managed to meet some Israeli friends. For instance, in 
1952 he took his ailing wife to London for medical treatment. He stayed on 
in that city for some time. He used the opportunity to meet his old friend 


' = Panikkar, n. 8, p. 12. 
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Elath, then Israel’s Ambassador in London. Captain Liddle Hart, their 
common friend, made the necessary arrangements. According to Panikkar, 
he and Liddle Hart “wanted to avoid any news leaking to the Press and 
accordingly we arranged for Elath to meet me as if by accident on a Sunday 
while I was visiting Liddle Hart at his country house”. What was their 
agenda? Panikkar wrote: “As our discussions affect many matters of cur- 
rent controversy, it would be improper to describe them here. In brief, it 
seemed to me that there was a slight chance of successful mediation [on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict]”. 

A document currently available in Israel gives a better picture of the 
meeting, which took place on 6 September 1953.” Elaborating on the 
meeting, the Israeli diplomat wrote: 


[Panikkar] has been a friend of mine for [a] good many years. I first met 
him in London during the 1937 coronation celebrations, and he then put 
me in touch with a number of Indian leaders attending the coronation. 
We have since met fairly frequently .... We were both at the UN 
General Assembly in 1948, and I saw him again more briefly last year 
[i.e., 1952] in London. I had heard from several mutual [sic] friends that 
he had been asking after me, and looking for a chance of meeting me 
again privately, since his official position as Indian Ambassador to 
Egypt and some other Arab countries . . . now makes it impossible for 
him to meet me in public. ... 


A careful examination of Elath’s 12-page report on this meeting would 
show that the meeting provided a useful opportunity for Israel to learn 
more about Indian thinking on the establishment of full diplomatic relations 
between India and Israel. According to Elath, the message on this subject 
was not very encouraging.” The second and most important aspect of the 


> K.M. Panikkar, Am Autobiography, translated from the Malayalam into English by K. 
Krishnamurthy (Madras: Oxford University Pross, 1977), p. 279. 

* Bliahu Elath to Walter Eytan, 8 September 1953, Foreign Office file no. 2413/29, Israel 
State Archives, Jerusalem. 

2 Blath remarked: 


[Pankkar] said be was doubtful whether any progress would be made in this direction in 
the near future. Though Nehru was quite determined not to move from the stand he had 
taken on full recognition of Israel . . . he would not be able to do more than maintain the 
status quo so bong as India needed the support of the Arabs within the “Asian bloc” in the 
United Nations—and anyhow, at least this neutrality on the question of Kashmir, when 
this came up for further discussion at the UN . . . . According to Panikkar, therefore, the 
question of exchange of diplomatic missions between our two countries is hardly practical 
politics at the moment . . . (Ibid.). 
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meeting was that Elath was able to have Panikkar’s assessment of the 
affairs of the Middle East. Panikkar had access to the Arab world and to 
their leaders. His position as India’s Ambassador to all the four states 
bordering Israel—Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria—had placed him in 
an enviable position. Most of the day-long conversation revolved round the 
Arab-Israeli conflict; Indo-Israeli relations came up only towards the very 
end of the report. 
An Appraisal 

Unlike many of his colleagues in the Indian Foreign Ministry, Panikkar 
had a long association with Zionist and Israeli leaders. While only people 
of the second rank in the Zionist movement established contacts with 
Mahatma Gandhi in the mid-1930s, Panikkar had close ties with a few 
leadmg Zionist figures as well for over four decades. This influenced him 
so far as to cause him to take an overtly pro-Zionist attitude at times even 
when he found it impossible to agree fully with their aspiration for a Jewish 
National Home. He sought to underline the difference between Hindu and 
Muslim perceptions of the Arab-Israeli problem. He perceived Hindu 
support for the Arabs as a tactical move aimed at forging Hindu-Muslim 
unity against foreign rule. With the formation of a Muslim State on the 
subcontinent there was no longer any need or compulsion for India to 
support the Arabs. Panikkar, therefore, visualized that Hindu opinion 
would be more independent and hence more sympathetic to Zionism and 
Israel. 

The post-Partition events, however, took a different course. The partition 
of the subcontinent did not solve the problem of the Muslims of India. A 
large number of Muslims chose to stay on in India and emerged as a 
powerful minority and sought especially to queer the pitch for friendly 
relations between India and Israel. Instead of adopting an overtly Hindu 
nationalistic position, as Panikkar expected, the Congress Party passed 
under the influence of the Muslims more and more so that India overtly 
sided with the Arabs in their conflict with Israel. 

Second, there was no such thing as a Hindu opinion on Palestine. In any 
case it is debatable whether the Hindus had any opinion as such on 
Palestine. On the other hand, because of historical and religious reasons, 
there was a Muslim or an Islamic opinion and concern for Palestine. Like 
their co-religionists elsewhere, the Muslims of India had a sentimental 
attachment to the Arab cause. Moreover, there was neither the need nor a 
rationale for the evolution of a Hindu opinion on this issue. As a gentile, a 
kafir (“unbeliever”), an infidel, or a pagan, the Hindu had no sentimental 
attachment to Palestine, Israel, or the holy land; Palestine for him was as 
good or as bad as Alaska. The post-1948 events only strengthened that 
understanding. 
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Writing on the eve of the partition of India, Panikkar made some useful 
suggestions and prodded the Jewish Agency to establish a foothold in India 
and develop and consolidate Hindu opinion. He even went on to document 
his ideas and shared them with Zionist leaders of his acquaintance. He 
disapproved of the Government of India’s hesitation to recognize Israel. 
Even his diplomatic position in Cairo did not dampen his interest in Israel ' 
or his eagerness to meet his old friends. Above all, Panikkar had a sense of 
commitment to history. Owing to political calculations or pragmatism 
many preferred to downplay or deny their contacts with Israeli leaders 
outright. Panikkar, however, differed with the majority. He formally ack- 
nowledged his association with Zionists and Israelis. This prompted onė of 
his colleagues, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, to describe Panikkar as Israel’s “un- 
official Ambassador” to India.” 


January 1994 


» E, Blath, “Conversation with Mrs Pandit”, 1 February 1956, 2 February 1956, Foreign 
Office file no. 2413/29, Israel State Archives, Jerusalem. 
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Book Reviews 


i Perspectives on World Politics 


RICHARD LiTTLe and MICHAEL SMITH, eds, Perspectives on World Politics: 
London/New York: Routledge, 1991. 2nd edition. Paperback. Pp. 
viii + 478. £12.99. 


Edited by two wellknown scholars in the field of international relations 
theory, this book attempts to clarify some of the complexities of world 
politics. Although it adopts a somewhat simplistic approach, it identifies 
three main perspectives. The first perspective, on power and security, 
addresses itself to the methods that states employ to solve problems arising 
from insecurities and dilemmas in an international system that is far from 
orderly. The second perspective is in a sense. antithetical to the above: it 
has to do with the politics of interdependence. And, finally, there is the 
perspective of the politics of dominance and dependence which highlights 
the exploitative and unequal nature of international relations. 

In all there are thirtyfive pieces taken from the writings of international - 
relations theorists. The contributions of some of these theorists are very 
important and will long be remembered. In the first section we have the 
writings of Klaus Knorr, Robert O. Keohane, and Hedley Bull, among 
others. Bull’s contribution, a masterpiece of realism, is taken from his 
famous book The Anarchical Society. Bull tries to find out ways and means 
of achieving a balance of power in the international system which would 
contribute to peace and order at the international level. True to his basic 
philosophy, he presents in a clear and concise manner the relevance of 
balance of power through history and highlights its significance in the 
contemporary situation. He also attempts to answer the criticisms levelled 
against his theory. ‘ Í 

The most notable contribution of the sècond part is the one made by 
Samuel P. Huntington. Taken from World Politics, it deals with trans- 
national organizations. Huntington examines the causes and foundations 
of the transnational organizational revolution. His discussion on the link- 
age between transnational institutions and national societies is certainly 
significant. He concludes his writing with a thoughtprovoking idea. Says he: 
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‘Today, man’s capacities for organization are outrunning the nation- 
State system. Internationalism is a dead end. Only organizations that 
are disinterested in sovereignty can transcend it. For immediate future a 
central focus of world politics will be on the coexistence of and inter- 
action between transnational organizations and the nation-State. 


The subsequent part has many essays, the most famous being Johan 
Galtung’s wellknown writing on the structural theory of imperialism (which 
was originally published in the Journal of Peace Research more than two 
decades ago). Galtung evolves a theory of imperialism based on inequalities 
within and between states and on the ongoing struggle to liquidate those 
inequalities. This conflict, he points out, affects most of the people in the 
countries on the periphery and helps the Centre countries. 

The last part has general essays on various aspects of world politics. 

While this reader is useful to students of international relations theory, 
one is constrained to point out that some of the contributions included in 
the book were first published two decades or so ago and are consequently 
dated. Next, the entire book is oriented to the situation in the West; it does 
not take into account the distinctiveness of the rest of the world insofar as 
theory and practice of international relations are concerned. 


K.P. MISRA 

Formerly of the Centre for International 
Politics, Organization, and Disarmament, 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Monsoons, Floods, and Cyclones 


Birla Economic Research Foundation. New Delhi. Monsoons, Floods and 
Cyclones in India. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1992. Pp. xiv + 
68. Rs 65.00. 


The theme is vast, but the book under review is too slender to do justice to 
it. In fact much is being written on the subject and researched not only in 
India but elsewhere too. Each aspect of the subject deserves separate 
treatment. In a true sense geographical determinism as advocated by 
Friedrich Ratzel, Ellen Semple, and others unfolds itself in the context of 
the awe-inspiring and sweeping monsoons, especially in South Asia if not 
in the larger region extending up to North China, the Koreas, and Japan. 
There is an implicit unity that could be described as “monsoon unity” and 
which encompasses the very essence of the man—nature relationship. The 
monsoons reflect the proverbial spatiotemporal inequality, characterized 
by extremes of rainfall and causing drought and famine on the one hand 
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and flood and deluge on the other. Both result in serious losses of men and 
material through the length and breadth of the “great monsoon realm”. 

The author addresses the question of monsoons, cyclones, and floods in 
a very systematic but traditional style of analysis. In explaining the causes 
of the monsoons, he does not go beyond the age-old view. The monsoons 
are not typically local or regional phenomena: they are truly global in 
nature and hence need interpretation in a much larger context. Much has 
been written and found beyond the simplistic interpretations listed in the 
book under review. However, the author deserves appreciation for his 
treatment of the parameters (listed in Table 2, pp. 19-22). He is right when 
he asserts: “. . .the parametric and power-regression models have inherent 
limitations. By using their non-linear relationship in the model, the accuracy 
of prediction of monsoon rainfall is expected to increase.” 

The author’s treatment of cyclones is by no means exhaustive. It is in fact 
sketchy: the work gives the impression of having been done in a hurry. 
There was need for elaborate, detailed treatment, at least while dealing 
with the operation of cyclones in India. Cyclones have been a menace in 
the Bay of Bengal from time immemorial. Their devastating impact has 
increased over time with the deepening of the man-nature relationship on 
account of the demographic upsurge. This calls for highly systematic and 
exhaustive treatment in any treatise on cyclones affecting the countries 
around the Bay of Bengal. The section on floods is particularly illuminating 
and scientific in nature. The author provides us with some meaningful 
tables and maps. He deals extensively with damage magnitude and trends 
and presents a scientific framework for flood management by making 
specific reference to the flood plain zoning. > - 

The book under review is a short, compressed treatise on three basic 
natural phenomena, which deeply affect millions in South Asia. As a 
‘textbook it is inadequate, but it can be of help to those who are keen on 
knowing the basic facts about those phenomena. 


Centre for International Politics, R.C. SHARMA 
Organization and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Globalization 


SWAMINATHAN S. ANKLESARIA ATYAR. Towards Globalization: The Case 
for Foreign Investment. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers (for the Eco- 
nomic and Scientific Research Foundation, New Delhi), 1992. Pp. 
viii + 78. Rs 100.00. 
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The role of foreign direct investment in thé economic’ development of a 
developing country is a controversial subject. Indeed ‘it often becomes 
emotive; for many tend to presume that foreign direct investment brings in 
results. This is as true of the opponents of foreign direct investment as it is 
of the proponents. A student of the subject can pick his evidence either in 
favour of foreign direct investment or against it. The subject easily tends 
itself to such treatment. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the author of the book under review 
too chooses to line up evidence in favour of one point of view. As the title 
itself makes it evident, his objective is to present a case for foreign direct 
investment. We should not, therefore, expect a dispassionate analysis from 
him. He also frequently makes comparisons and highlights only those cases 
which support his viewpoint and occasionally lapses into polemics. Let us 
not quarrel with his presentation in the light of his objective. However, to 
be fair to the subject, we should like to point out a few major inaccuracies 
of his thesis: 

While one may not ignore or belittle the importance of foreign direct 
investment, one should not also consider it a magic wand: that would 
eliminate all our economic ills. The author implicitly tells us that if India 
had liberally permitted foreign direct investment in the early period, it 
would have come out on top of the countries which have alleviated their 
poverty. This betrays excessive bias on the part of the author. One can cite’ 
a number of studies which dispute his claim; for any effort to eradicate 
poverty should be judged by the relative magnitude of the task, the level of 
development of the country concerned at the time of initiating poverty 
eradication programmes, and the resources endowment of that country. 
The author does not feel the need to take these important factors into 
consideration. ` 

‘Mere avoidarice of foreign direct investment may not make a country 
rich or poor. It is well known that a number of countries have developed 
economically and achieved technological excellence without any massive 
inflow of foreign direct investment. Surely the author is not unaware of 
such countries: Japan and South Korea are two conspicuous examples. 
However, he is not enamoured of them. He would rather pick on city states 
like Hong Kong and Singapore, besides Indonesia, Malaysia, and Thailand, 
to prove his point. 

One of the main arguments of the author in favour of foreign direct invest- 
ment is that foreign investment brings in considerable foreign exchange in 
the form of equity. He has no use for the fact that large multinational 
corporations prefer to use domestic capital in the host countries with only 
negligible contributions of capital from the parent corporations. Various 
studies on foreign direct investment provide ample evidence in support of 
this position. 

Another argument of the author is that foreign direct investment does 
not create any debt trap. However, in advancing it he ignores the reverse 
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flow and the negative impact of such flow on the balance of payments of 
the host countries. In fact even the World Bank, which is an ardent 
supporter of foreign direct investment, has recognized the relevance of this 
aspect. In its latest world debt tables it argues that “the evidence, 
however, suggests that the main benefit of FDI [foreign direct investment] 
may lie more in the transfer of technology than [in] medium-term balance 
of payments financing” (p. 20). Students of the data gathered by the Indian 
Institute of Industrial Studies, New Delhi, are aware of the negative 
contribution of multinational corporations to India’s balance of payments, 
which is quite the opposite of what the author presents. The author ignores 
such extensive data and chooses a few German companies to show how 
they have not affected India’s balance-of-payments position. 

A foreign investor can control the market of the host country through a 
number of new forms of collaboration with limited equity investment. 
Several studies carried out under the auspices of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) show that it is indeed 
so. ' 

Foreign investors who have left India may have had many reasons to do 
so. For instance, the parent company may have decided to give up the 
product altogether. Selling, merging, and acquisition of companies are a 
part of the growth of multinational companies. Unless a detailed study is 
made of the reasons why a company has decided to leave'a country, one 
cannot declare in a sweeping manner that all those who have left India 
have done so because of its inhospitality or because of its diverse policies in 
regard to foreign direct investment. The book is full of such sweeping 
generalizations. Its selection of data also betrays bias. 

In conclusion the author chooses just such evidence as will support his 
case, disregarding other relevant empirical evidence and analyses. The 
book represents an uncritical, biassed presentation of the case for foreign 
direct investment. 

Hiph à 
Centre for International “SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Politics, Organization, and Disarmament, 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University , 


Social Anthropology 


JAN BRØGGER. Social Anthropology and the Lonely Crowd. New Delhi: 

Reliance Publishing House, 1993. Volume 3 in the series “Anthro- 

- pological Perspectives: Resources for Teaching Anthropology”. 
Pp. x + 119. Rs 130.00/$26.00. 
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This book, which is part of the series “Anthropological Perspectives: 
Resources for Teaching Anthropology”, aims at acquainting the beginner 
with the fundamental concepts and categories employed in anthropology in 
understanding cultural differences among societies. The author’s contribu- 
tion lies in his analysis of the problems of modern society. 

Social anthropology has always entertained a romantic view of the 
traditional, pre-modern society. One reason for its doing so is the changes 
that the Western world went through because of the industrial, scientific 
revolution in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The modern 
world is accused of breaking the strong ties that men had shared with one 
another and with the community. Ferdinand Tonnies’s famous distinction 
between the traditional Gemeinschaft (“community”) and the modern 
Gesellschaft (“society”), Emile Durkheim’s differentiation between 
mechanical and organic solidarity, and Max Weber’s typology on different 
kinds of authority had only strengthened the general concern over the 
alienation of man from man and of man from society in the modern, 
industrial setup. It is this concern which makes people eulogize pre- 
modern society as a lost paradise. 

The author, even though sceptical about the reification of pre-moderm 
society, accepts the essential characteristics of modern society as responsible 
for the meaninglessness and loneliness created by its mechanized lifestyle. 
He persists with this approach till the very end. He then concludes on a 
pessimistic note, although he qualifies his. pessimism by sensitizing the 
reader to the not-so-romantic world of the pre-modern man. 

The author finds it necessary to qualify his pessimism because of the 
premise with which he has begun his work. According to him, there is 
nothing inherently different about men in modem society which distinguishes 
them from their counterparts in pre-modern society. The beliefs and values 
of a society are not only promoted through relationships among men but 
also created by them. The great dependence that the pre-modern man 
manifests in his interaction with his fellows is, therefore, a result of the 
nature of relationships in pre-modern society, not the cause of his 
realization of the importance of it for the solidarity of his community. The 
conflicts and tensions in pre-modern society are but a reflection of the 
consequences thereof. For instance, on the occasion of the potlatch cere- 
mony, the rich among the Kwakuitl Indians on the northwestern coast of 
America give away wealth as gifts and destroy valuable goods to maximize 
that which is of the utmost importance to them—viz., social prestige. The 
gifts are not charity; they are a challenge thrown down by the giver of gifts 
to other rich men of the community to prove their high social status. The 
acquisitiveness of people among the Kwakuitl Indians is channelled in 
acquiring social prestige which in the long run strengthens community ties. 
However, in modern society the flow of cash takes care of almost all the 
necessaries of life. Importance is laid more on acquiring money than on 
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investing in social relationships. Direct dependence on other men is now 
mediated by an impersonal but tangible unit, and the interactions of people 
are governed by modern institutions such as the judiciary, the eee 
and the market. 

Arguing along the same lines, the author attempts to establish how 
certain anxieties and fears are common, and how they cause distress, to all 
people in every society. These anxieties and fears differ according to the 
nature of economic organization of a society. In a peasant society, people 
depend on one another and interact on a large scale. They do so from a 
fear that those they interact with are in a position to affect their lives and 
destiny. The fear manifests itself in strong witchraft beliefs in most peasant 
societies. In contrast there is the case of the Sidamo of Southwest Ethiopia, 
an agricultural community. Among them, this kind of dependence of one 
upon another is minimal, as all male members above the age of fourteen 
are members of a cooperative and are required to perform labour as and 
when demands are made on them by the leader of the cooperative. Witch- 
craft beliefs are absent. Instead there is belief in an abstract, omnipresent 
evil spirit which is represented by the overwhelming power of the cooper- 
ative. In modern society the bureaucracy takes over the role of the cooper- 
ative, and our own belief systems and political demonologies built around 
social categories of class and race take the place of belief in evil spirits. 

The author’s singling. out of economic organization to explain the belief 
system of a society shows that he does not adequately appreciate the 
complexities that characterize the belief of a society in the supernatural. 
Pritchard’s account of the Nuer, for instance, is a fine example of the way 
a society with a simple economic organization can boast of a most sophis- 
ticated and complex religious system. The author extends his correlation of 
economic organization with belief systems to other aspects of social life 
such as marriage patterns and family organization. In doing so he ignores 
not only the specificities of a society but also its history. 

On the basis of these correlations the author makes certain stereotypical 
generalizations about modern and pre-modern societies. He argues that 
there is lack of genuine friendships in pre-modern society as each relation- 
ship is burdened by economic, political, and social obligations. But is this 
not true of modern society as well? The recreational centres and clubs of 
modern society are known for their class character. The heterogeneity in 
modern society, according to the author, promotes formation of subcultures. 
One has just to glance through the cultural history of any society to dismiss 
this observation as unsound. 

Above all the author exaggerates the role of the societal and social 
situations in which men and women play their part. Social situations define 
the relationships that members of a society share even though the indi- 
viduals participating in them often alter the rules and codes of conduct. 
This creates a “social reality” which harbours “lies of life” or “illusions” 
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that are crucial, as the author would have us believe, for the survival of any 
society. He criticizes Karl Marx for shattering the “illusions” about 
Western civilization by highlighting its exploitative and inegalitarian infra- 
structure. He asserts that it is essential to love one’s society and gloss over 
its shortcomings to prosper and progress. However, he fails to live up to his 
exhortation himself when he expresses his total disillusionment with the 
bureaucratic ethos of modern society. While he thus demands, in principle, 
a positive assessment of one’s own society, he is unable to recognize the 
possible redeeming features of the bureaucratic ethos. Such recognition on 
his part would necessarily involve his reposing faith, first of all, in humanity 
and, next, in the societal structure or the bureaucracy. 


Department of Sociology, RITAMBHARA HEBBAR 
Delhi School of Economics, 
University of Delhi 


Conversion and the Environment 


Nits PETTER GLeprtscu, ed, Conversion and the Environment: Proceed- 
ings of a Seminar in Perm, Russia, 24-27 November 1991. Oslo: 
International Peace Research Institute (PRIO), 1992. Paperback. 
Pp. 337. $40.00. 


The Cold War witnessed extensive militarization of the world. More than 
adequate resources, in terms of capital, technology, and human resources, 
were devoted to the defence sector in all parts of the world. Towards the 
end of the 1980s the world’s annual military expenditure reached the $950 
billion mark. It was estimated in 1989 that about a hundred million people 
depended on the defence sector for their livelihood. To be sure there were 
criticisms of this excessive expenditure on defence, but these did not get 
the attention they deserved. The “bread versus guns” debate had acquired 
wide currency, thanks to the efforts of Sweden and the other Nordic 
countries, which proposed in 1977 that the United Nations examine the 
relationship between disarmament and development. This resulted in a 
report by a group called the Group of Governmental Experts in 1981 and 
in greater public awareness of the excessive expenditure on defence and 
the benefits that accrued from a transfer of resources from the military 
sector to the civilian. Credit must, however, go to the North-South Com- 
mission, chaired by Willy Brandt, for doing the groundwork and releasing 
its report in 1980 for a worldwide debate on the issue. 

Sufficient work has not been done on the way in which various defence 
industries might be transformed so as to serve civilian purposes. In fact 
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such transformation might prove difficult. What is more, it might, if carried 
out, lead to a variety of problems like environmental pollution. 

The book under review is a collection of papers presented at a seminar 
held at Perm a month before the Soviet Union ceased to be. These papers, 
by analysts from eleven different countries, deal with various aspects of 
conversion and the environment. To put it simply, conversion means 
diversion of resources from the military sector to the civilian. This process 
will affect the environment in two different ways. First, the destruction of 
weapons like chemical and nuclear warheads would release enormous 
quantities of toxic substances and gases into the environment. Second, the 
conversion process in general would accelerate deyelopment, which would 
in its turn cause environmental pollution, although it need not necessarily 
do so. In addition to addressing certain general issues, the papers pay 
particular attention to Latin America and the Soviet Union. 

Although both conversion and the environment have been.on the world’s 
agenda for quite some time, the link between the two is generally ignored. 
One often hears the refrain that any diversion of resources, technology, 
and expertise from the military sector to the civilian would be beneficial. 
As is quite obvious, if we spend more than the-optimum on defence, it 
would be unproductive, and by releasing resources in excess in the defence 
sector and by spending them for civilian purposes we promote the common 
good. During the Cold War the question.of conversion and its impact on 
the environment did not arise as no major country was then prepared to 
dismantle the weapons it had stockpiled. With the end of the Cold War and 
the conclusion of many disarmament treaties since the INF Treaty (between 
the United States and the Soviet Union on the Elimination of Their Inter- 
mediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles) of 1987, however, the subject 
has assumed importance. And.the book under review eminently deserves 
credit for making original, thoughtprovoking contributions to the subject. 

The editor of the book, Nils Petter Gleditsch, mentions in his “Overview” 
that disarmament, development, democracy, and the environment are the 
four major issues of our time. It is widely accepted that democracy is more 
conducive to disarmament than authoritarianism. The damage that war 
causes to the environment is too well known. However, both disarmament 
and development are detrimental to the environment. Development is the 
focal point of Gleditsch’s analysis. Gleditsch also provides an excellent 
bibliography on the subject. 

Another contribution in Part I, the one made by E.J. Korthals Altes, 
discusses the impact of the arms race and development on the environment 
in peacetime. Altes covers a wide spectrum of issues ranging. from the 
effects of the arms race in countries with low GNP, the depletion of human 
and natural resources, and the militarization of society as a whole in some 
developing countries. Says he (p. 74): 


- 
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A very important but frequently ignored aspect of the environmental 
degradation in the Third World as a result of the arms race involves the 
psychological consequences of the disappearance of the so-called lost 
paradise . . . . The large-scale destruction by military activities of uni- 
que ecosytems is bound to have a serious negative impact on the 
wellbeing of mankind. 


Towards the end Altes concentrates on the central issues of our time. He 
thinks that the idea that military strength alone can provide security is 
obsolete. He suggests that the Third World adopt measures like the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) which build con- 
fidence regionally and enhance security through nonmilitary means. One 
may, however, question the practicability in the Third World of his other 
suggestions like cuts in military expenditure with mediumterm programmes 
for conversion of the arms industry. 

Part I contains two papers. In her paper “Environmental Crises: Cause 
or Consequence of International Conflict?” Virginia Gamba-Stonehouse 
identifies “three common trends” in the security perceptions of North and 
South—“insecurity relating to the future, fear of isolation, and economic 
problems” (p. 105). The competition to secure access to natural resources 
can lead to conflicts—as indeed it has often done in Latin America. In the 
late 1970s Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay were involved in conflicts over 
the construction of several hydroelectric projects designed to exploit the 
River Plata system. Similarly, many analysts predict a major war in the 
Middle East over the sharing of river waters by the countries of the region. 
Disputes over the waters of the river Jordan may push Israel, Jordan, and 
Lebanon into a prolonged conflict. Gamba-Stonehouse also mentions 
Turkey’s Atatirk Dam. Turkey regards this dam as essential to its devel- 
opment. However, it is likely to harm the interests of users downstream 
like Iraq and Syria. Gamba-Stonehouse is right in saying that “competition 
for the provision of energy and for the securing of resources unless regulated 
through cooperative mechanisms will be a principal cause of conflict and 
environmental degradation in the future” (p. 110). 

In his paper entitled “Environmental Security, World Order, and En- 
vironmental Conflict Resolution” Sverre Lodgaard defines sustainable 
development as environmental conflict resolution. He visualizes the emerg- 
ing world order in the 1990s in three scenarios. The first, which he calls 
“Peace Dividends”, is rather overoptimistic. He describes the 1990s as a 
decade of opportunities. He argues that as it is the major Powers which 
have initiated the disarmament process, the resources saved through dis- 
armament would be used for the economic development of the world. He 
calls the second and third scenarios “Sluggish Economic Growth and 
Declining World Order” and “Growing Inequalities” respectively. These 
two seem to happen simultaneously. The recession that is being experienced 
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in the leading industrialized economies points to a rather gloomy future for 
the world economic order. The gap between the rich and the poor, within 
various countries and in the world as a whole, is increasing rapidly (p. 124): 


At the top of the international system there is growing cooperation in 
military security, environmental security, and democratization—stimu- 
lated by modern means of communication. At the bottom the poor, 
ethnic minorities, indigenous populations, women, and children—in 
short, the weaker parts of humankind—are increasingly being marginal- 
ized. 


Lodgaard prescribes seven approaches to environmental conflict resolution, 
including use of new consumption patterns, mobilization of public opinion, 
and the forging of transnational institutions like the European Community, 
the North American Free Trade Association, the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations, and the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation. 

In Part M Saadet Deger and Somnath Sen address the probability of 
converting military R&D into environmental R&D. According to various 
estimates, the total amount of the world’s annual expenditure on military 
R&D in the 1980s varied from a minimum of $100,000 million to a maximum 
of $145,000 million. It may be noted that this amount formed about 10 to 
11 per cent of the world’s total military expenditure (pp. 168-9). The 
United States and the former Soviet Union, which Deger and Sen call the 
first-tier spenders, accounted for over 80 per cent of the world’s expendi- 
ture on military R&D. The second-tier spenders—China, France, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom—accounted for another 10 to 15 per cent. The 
third tier, which consisted of countries like India, Italy, Japan, and Sweden, 
spent the rest. 

The authors have very effectively put forward the case for converting 
military R&D into environmental R&D. With the end of the Cold War the 
world has started enjoying a period of relative peace. However, what has 
receded is only the threat of a major war involving the Great Powers. And 
this phase may well be temporary. Second, the Cold War has not ended in 
some parts of the globe such as the Middle East and South Asia. Moreover, 
new conflicts like the one in the Balkans have come up as a direct conse- 
quence of the end of the Cold War. One wishes that the authors had paid 
adequate attention to these aspects. 

Two papers in Part IV deal with the issues of conversion and the 
environment in Latin America. Interestingly, while conversion in the North is 
due to the end of the Cold War and the arms race, Arturo D. Abriani 
maintains in his paper that conversion in Argentina is being determined by 
the “radical programme of economic adjustment” that is under way in that 
country. 
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Part V addresses the question of environmentally sound conversion. It is 
inevitable that the dismantling of weapons of mass destruction should 
affect the environment. In their paper Igor B. Evstafiev and Sergei G. 
Grigoriev of the Chemical Troops Department of the former Soviet Union 
discuss the social, political, environmental, psychological, economic, and 
technological aspects of the safe destruction of chemical, weapons. They 
suggest the setting up of a system for this purpose at both the national and 
international levels. They further state (p. 251): “The unique experience to 
be gained in developing safety systems for CW [chemical weapons] destruc- 
tion may then be applied to the organization of safe’ operation of national 
economy projects—including risk assessment for hazardous industrial plants 
and forecasting accident consequences.” 

In. his highly realistic and hence gloomy analysis Peter Lock questions 
some of the basic assumptions made in regard to the end of the Cold War. 
The world is supposed to be on the threshold of a new era of security and 
development. That the end of the East-West arms race may not facilitate 
the release of substantial resources for economic development in the North 
and in the South has very effectively been proved. Lock calls “Peace 
Dividends” an “imaginary cake”. Says he (p. 255): 


The naive—or simply innocent—notion that ending the arms race would 
free resources which could then be dedicated to the poor and possibly 
help to solve the tremendous problem of underdevelopment was widely 
shared, or at least not contradicted. Indeed it seemed convenient to go 
along with this vision as oe as disarmament remained a theoretical 
notion. .. 


He.emphatically points out that it is not possible for Russia and the United 
States to destroy safely their stockpiles of chemical weapons by the year 
2002 as required under their bilateral agreement. And now that the 
Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) has been acceded to, the pace of 
dismantling of: the stockpiles has to be accelerated. International cooper- 
ation is essential in preventing Governments from resorting to old solutions 
like dumping chemical and nuclear waste into the sea. When the advanced 
countries are themselves faced with enormous problems in this regard, it 
would be “irresponsible” for them to force Iraq to ama! its weapons of 
mass destruction (p. 262). 

The book serves the stated purpose of the seminar—to assess the 
state-of-the-art in research on the issue of conversion and its impact on 
the environment. The suggestions it makes are both useful and practical. 

However, a small note at the end on the shortcomings of the book may 
be in order although they do-not in any way detract from the value of the 
book as a whole. Whereas participants from eleven countries took part in 
the seminar, the “Introduction” and the “Final Report” mention only nine 
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countries. The list of participants does not contain the names and detajls of 
all the participants. And Sverre ‘Lodgaard suggests eleven approaches to 
environmental conflict resolution but mentions only cight in his paper 


(p- 120). 
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Modern American Govérnment 


MICHAEL FoLey. Laws, Men and Machines: Modern American Govern- 
ment and the Appeal of Newtonian Mechanics. London/New York: 
PONIERES: 1990. Ep: x + 284. £45.00: 


Scholars have sontin ually bje the Constitution of the United States 
to searching scrutiny. Leading analysts have dealt not only with its actual 
provisions but also with the intentions of the founding fathers in an attempt 
to come to grips with that elusive concept called “democracy in practice”. 
The author of the book under review here explores the US Constitution 
from an original angle, his aim being to examine the design of the American 
Constitution from a mechanistic point of view and to try to intérpret the 
tradition of mechanistic culture that is all pervasive in the American political 
system. In fact he contends that'“a system of Newtonian mechanics has 
become a watchword for contemporary American government”. He then 
explains what he means by “Newtonianism”, and says that it represents the 
culmination of a process which converted physics into a comprehensive 
framework of classical mechanics as the basis for principles and formula- 
tions. From the making of a-clock to the eighteenth century’s predominant 
disposition towards the use of nature’s “observed and calculable properties 
and ... . knowledge of the world”, he applies the logic of systematized 
nature, and the world view which then obtained, to the period of the 
Enlightenment. He argues that the foundation and the subsequent devel- 
opment of the American colonies:can be interpreted as the social and 
political fruition of the fundamental precepts of the Enlightenment. To put 
it simply, American society achieved, through the force of conscious reason, 
an advanced level of civilized tolerance, material prosperity: and political 
freedom not known to the Old World. 

Ine Balice eh eugene sd are oes iy ep bese ah fie Annon poral 
system and the American historical consciousness. The author juxtaposes 
the traditional interpretations of the well-balanced government achieved 
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through a system of checks and balances and separation of powers, with 
the modern mechanics of the Federal and State political structures derived 
from the American Constitution. He points out how the founding fathers 
were not only philosophical statesmen, but also amateur scientists and 
students of natural philosophy. According to him, they believed that 
political science was essentially based on the concept that necessary poli- 
tical arrangements might be created to accommodate human motivations 
and behaviour. He then provides the analysis (p. 32) that American consti- 
tutionalism is “a product at least as much of ancient prescription and 
cultural custom as of empirical analysis and applied mechanics”. 

However, while looking for a basis of the American Constitution in the 
laws of natural science, the author points out that owing to several factors, 
the de facto interdependence between the Federal and State levels of 
government has given way to a strong Centre (p. 35). For example, at the 
beginning of the present century, the American Federal Government was 
responsible for only 27.2 per cent of the domestic expenditure, but in about 
fifty years its share was more than doubled: it rose to 58.1 per cent. The 
author also debates the principle of separation of powers at length. While 
observing that there is a noticeable distinction between the three branches 
of government—the Executive, the Legislature, and the Judiciary—the 
functions of these branches have tended to overlap in modern times despite 
an apparent institutional exclusivity. In effect, then, the alleged mechanical 
properties of America’s scheme of balanced government seem conceptually 
untenable as they have not withstood the test of time (p. 44). 

The author next attempts to answer two major questions (p. 78). The 
first question is: Would the fragmented mechanism of government remain 
adequate for the needs of a highly technological, complex, and inter- 
dependent society? And the second question is: Could America ride a 
Leviathan (i.e., the State) with the help of an eighteenth-century Consti- 
tution? Answers to these questions are to be found in the complex nature 
of the American system. In an illuminating observation the author contends 
that whether it is the 1940s or the 1980s, the concerns that prompt one to 
question the validity of the Constitution are ruled by the central premise of 
“a government having remained fixed in the eighteenth century’s age of 
classical mechanics”. In other words the doctrine of separation of powers 
and of checks and balances is “alive and well” in spite of controversy. 
Acceptance of “this mechanistic imagery in describing the behaviour and 
purpose of the three powers” is accompanied by the belief that the working 
processes in these branches are mechanical in both form and substance. 

From Newtonian mechanics the author moves on to the Darwinian 
influence on American government. Moving away from the theory of 
universe to the theory of organic life, he highlights two distinct perceptions 
of American government—one based on biology and the other governed 
by physics. President Woodrow Wilson viewed government as something 
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based on a Darwinian structure of society. That is, he believed that the 
Constitution, though based on the law of gravitation, should change and 
develop in line with the environment in which it operates and the needs of 
the times. In other words, “society is a living organism and must obey the 
laws of life, not of mechanics . . . it must develop” (p. 80). The author 
contends that it is the Presidency which betrays a marked disposition 
towards a biological interpretation of the structure and operation of Ameri- 
can government. 

In examining the dual nature of the institutional framework and the 
ramifications thereof, some aspects receive particular consideration. Take, 
for instance, the nature and evolution of the Presidency and the doctrine of 
implied powers. Expansion of the powers (“intrinsically extra-Constitu- 
tional”) of the Presidency has its own ramifications. On the one hand each 
President tries to go further than his predecessors in the exploration of his 
powers; and on the other it is the Presidents who have enriched the 
meaning of “Article II, . . . established powers for their successors, and 
who have ramified their responsibilities to match the ramifications of 
foreign policy and national security matters at large” (p. 105). In fact it is 
in the field of security and foreign relations that views on Constitutional 
propriety have not threatened to engulf the process of growth in Presidential 
powers, notwithstanding the misgivings of the 1970s (pp. 150-5). 

The author highlights a different dimension as far as Congress is con- 
cerned. The attitudinal changes that took place in the wake of the Vietnam 
War pointed to a renewed vigour of Constitutional doctrines, particularly 
the principle of checks and balances. Underlining the controversy over the 
“imperial” Presidency (pp. 170~7), the American public and political thought 
returned, not so much to the question of growth of power, as ta that of 
interdependence and equilibrium. 

The author makes a particularly original attempt to address relations 
between the Legislature and the Executive in the context of the changing 
times (p. 177): “The notion of a dynamic balance between the Presidency 
and the Congress is a well-established one in American politics”. And yet, 
during the period of the “ascendancy” of Congress, it “reaffirmed and 
reinforced its authority to take command of foreign policy.” In other 
words, by treating separately the various analyses that have accompanied 
studies of the Presidency and Congress the author comes to the conclusion 
that.the “Americans had not after all abandoned their . . . formalistic and 
mechanistic criteria of political understanding’ in favour of . . . fatalism of 
irrepressible evolutionary change” (p. 184). 

The author highlights the fact that Newtonian mechanics occupies a 
prominent position in the American discourse on government and politics. 
And he does it so as to “contribute to America’s claim of exceptionalism in 
relation to other Western democracies”. However, a clarification is required 
of such a paradigm as it is “plagued with incoherence and ambiguity”. The 
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Newtonian legacy seems to the author somewhat ubiquitous; according to 
him, it is so familiar and selfevident to the American people that no 
explanation is really necessary. He mentions (in Chapter 5) the obvious 
linkage between mechanics and the American Constitutional principle of 
balanced government as an historical legacy of “extraordinary tenacity”. 
He suggests that this scheme is an incontrovertible feature of American 
government. He cites the multiple balances in the political system (like the 
Judiciary, public opinion, Federal bureaucracy, lobbies, interest groups, 
and the Press) as providing further illustration of this analysis. Yet we feel 
that whether a balance obtains or not is a matter of perspective, of interpret- 
ation, of argument, inasmuch as a “balanced condition” is “both relative 
and mutable”. What is unique about the American system of government 
is that it actively generates forms and meanings of a mechanistic nature in 
spite of the changes in social and economic perspectives (p. 227). What we 
tend to regard as a selfevident postulate conceals in reality a complexity. In 
fact, as the author contends, both inside and outside the United States, it is 
the principle of separation of powers and the checks and balances which 
represent the “first received impressions of the basic nature of American 
government”. Indeed, in all controversies and explanations regarding various 
forms of government, the impression of the supremacy of the law of 
mechanics is still very strong. ' 

The author’s claim that the prominence and status accorded to the 
principle of separation of powers and the checks and balances as represent- 
ing both constitutionalism and democracy is amply substantiated. The 
author represents differing perceptions of the subject quite faithfully with 
the help of extensively researched data. He underlines the appropriateness 
and saliency of the mechanistic approach to American politics albeit with 
certain reservations. 


Centre for American and ‘K.P. VUAYALAKSHMI 
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Indien Military Academy 


B.P.N. SINHA and SuNIL CHANDRA. Valour and Wisdom: Genesis and 
Growth of the Indian Military Academy. New Delhi: Oxford & IBH 
Publishing Company, 1992. Pp. xvi + photographs + 340. Rs 275.00. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. The services are organized and 
trained so as to safeguard the independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
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integrity of the nation. They would be operationally fit and battleworthy 
only when they are led by highly competent, dedicated, and physically and 
mentally robust officers, by leaders who can motivate the men under their 
command to give of their best and to lay down their lives if necessary in the 
defence of their country. Officers of the Indian Army are given their basic 
training at the Indian Military Academy. Other training institutions are the 
National Defence Academy (NDA), the Officers Training Academy 
(OTA),-and the Army Cadet College (ACC). The Indian Navy and the 
Indian Air Force have their separate training establishments for obvious 
reasons although the National Defence Academy provides the initial train- 
ing to cadets of all three services. 

Candidates are selected on the basis of a written examination conducted 
by the Union Public Service Commission and an interview held by a 
Selection Board. Those selected are put through rigorous training for two 
years and, on the successful completion of the course, granted commissions 
in the Army. The duration of the training varies in the case of those who 
graduate from the NDA and the ACC and technical postgraduates. 

The authors have taken pains to produce this book in a short time (about - 
a year). The book is divided in three parts. Chapter I of Part I endeavours 
to explain the political significance of the establishment of the Indian 
Military Academy. Chapter II outlines the consequences of loss of freedom 
by India and the resultant hegemony of the British and the destruction of 
military leadership (i.e., total absence of Indians in the commissioned 
ranks of the Army). Chapter III presents the British Imperial policy of 
resisting the idea of establishment of an Indian military academy and of 
induction of Indians as commissioned officers. 

Part II covers the history of the Indian Military Academy from 1932 to 
1987. The Academy had initially a strength of 200 cadets. At present it 
caters to about 1,500 cadets. Part I also highlights the irnpact of wars, 
including the Second World War. 

Part II assesses the performance of the Academy in terms of the eines 
it is pledged to advance. It also discusses (in Chapter IX) the pattern of 
recruitment. It shows how due consideration is given to the regional and 
social backgrounds of candidates. 

The British established their Indian Empire to safeguard their interests 
after a prolonged struggle. They did not trust Indians especially after 
1857, i.e., after what is often described as the First War of Indian Inde- 
pendence. They, therefore, stoutly opposed every proposal to establish a 
military college or to induct Indian officers into the Army. Some of the 
reasons they gave were (a) lack of the right qualities among Indians 
generally; (b) martial disposition being limited to certain groups; (c) in- 
appropriate educational background; and (d) disinclination. among Indians 
to enter military service and the general unauitability of even those who 
come forward. 
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The British were of course biased. Those who wanted India to be given 
due representation had to wage a prolonged struggle for the establishment 
of a military college in India. The book covers the reports of the various 
committees appointed to go into the subject and analyses them. It also 
highlights the prejudiced attitude of most of the British authorities. The 

of Indian officers in the Second World War compared favour- 
ably with that of their British counterparts. It then became obvious that the 
British had been denying Indians the opportunity to serve as commissioned 
officers from ulterior motives. 

We feel that the historical aspect and the bias of the British authorities 
have been overemphasized. We must concede in all fairness that the 
British attitude was consistent with their aims, objectives, and ambitions 
although it might also have been arrogant. They had not come to India to 
promote our interests but to further their own interests. How, then, could 
they initiate a process that might eventually help in liquidating their ' 
empire? 

The book deals with growth and change adequately at different periods 
(as, for instance, from 1932 to 1940, from 1940 to 1945, from 1946 to 
1949, from 1950 to 1962, from 1963 to 1971, and from 1971 to 1987). It 
evaluates growth in terms of the number of those given training, physical 
expansion that must occur in line with the increasing numbers, the effects 
of wars and emergencies on the duration of training, and the incorporation 
of new subjects/methods to train officers so as to enable them to face 
situations they are likely to be confronted with. It also highlights various 
events, ceremonials, and rituals. The dawn-to-dusk busy routine shows 
that only those who are physically and mentally robust can come off with 
flying colours. It would, however, appear that the hardheaded military 
commanders and commandants thought only of the exigencies of service. 
Their thinking and methods have remained stereotyped. They seem to 
have ignored by and large the latest trends (as, for example, stress on 
environmental law, humanitarian law, or military law as it ought to be 
administered in a democratic setup), resulting in adverse consequences. 
The lifestyle and operating procedures followed by the British are still 
being followed (as, for example, isolation of soldiers by placing them in 
segregated cantonment areas, away from their civilian counterparts). This 
creates an erroneous impression in sensitive areas like Jammu and Kashmir 
that the Indian Army is an army of occupation. We have no doubt that if 
some sort of fraternization had been allowed, the effect would have been 
salutary. 

It is a fact that the Indian Army has carried out the roles assigned to it 
quite satisfactorily except in 1962, when it failed for reasons which we need 
not discuss here. The book highlights only the glory and the honour that 
the ex-cadets of the Academy have won. There seems to be no introspection. 
The authors should have considered the shortcomings and failings and 
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analysed them with a view to learning lessons and effecting improve- 
ments. It gives the full rolls of honour but.ignores the failures of 
command in the socalled emotional crisis of 1984, when large numbers of 
men and some officers deserted, mutinied, or tried to join hands with 
antinational forces. It does not mention how some of its products rose to 
higher ranks and how some of them brought only disgrace by their sexually 
perverse and unbecoming conduct. It does not even explain why large 
numbers of officers (even generals) and men are going to civil courts to 
seek justice. What does it reflect? Would it not be reasonable to infer that 
soldiers have generally lost faith in the system and in the sense of fair play 
of their superiors? We suggest that it is high time tHat the military leader- 
ship initiated remedial measures. It should also approach the civil/political 
authorities and categorically apprise them of the grave situation that would 
result if appropriate steps are not taken expeditiously to improve the 


' morale of the forces. 


The book contains valuable details about the establishment, expansion, 
and curriculum as well as the objectives of the Academy. It should, 
therefore, be made compulsory reading by military commanders, political 
leaders, and bureaucrats. Civilians interested in military matters can also 
get some idea of the training, ethos, and testy of the members of our 
armed forces. 
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Distant Neighbours? 


S.D. Mun. India and Nepal: A Changing Relationship. Delhi: Konark 
Publishers, 1992. Pp. x + 237. Rs 200.00. 


This book has six chapters, each complete in itself; it also has thirteen 
annexures and eight interesting sections entitled “Documents”. These 
latter facilitate the exploration of the subject and the thematic content. It 
may further be said to the author’s credit that he has avoided jargon. The 
presentation is, therefore, intelligible even to a nonacademic reader. 
More important perhaps than even India’s relations with the two Power 
blocs are its relations with its immediate neighbours. India has not been a 
tyrannical Big Brother, leaning heavily on younger siblings (although the 
critic may point to the “forced” integration of Daman and Diu, Goa, 
Pondicherry, and Sikkim). And yet, sadly, it does not enjoy good relations 
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eighbours. Even Bangladesh, whose birth owes so much to India’s 

e support, cannot be regarded as a particularly friendly country. 

Nepal. Nepal’s capacity to irritate India is only less than Pakistan’s. 

is not in itself a wealthy country. Its importance lies in its strategic 
location. Nepal has cleverly exploited its location by playing off one 
neighbour against another and one Big Power against another. The large 
Nepalese presence in North and Northeast India also makes good relations 
with Nepal crucial for India. However, at no stage have Indo-Nepalese 
relations been really cordial. At best they have changed from black to light 
grey. The author documents minute shifts of policy throughout the book. 

The status of Indo-Nepalese relations is intimately linked with internal 
events in Nepal, with the tenure of its monarchs, and with the ascendancy 
or decline of democratic currents in the country. It seems unrelated to the 
developmental aid India has poured into Nepal. The scale of India’s aid 
and assistance is not as well known as it should be. Although it does not 
constitute a large percentage of India’s own budget, it is nevertheless quite 
substantial. Nepal has managed to get liberal funding from China, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States as well. Its nonalignment seems more 
genuine than India’s, which many perceive as having tilted beavily in favour 
of the Soviet Union, within the meaning of the term “nonalignment”. If we 
consider that Nepal is a small country without vast natural resources, we 
must say that it has managed to play a sole on the world stage that is quite 
remarkable. Mention may be made here of its “zone of peace proposal”, 
which sought to tweak the tail of the lion by assigning to it only a peripheral 
role in that grouping. 

The book forcefully reminds one of a cynical pronouncement on foreign 
affairs made by a European statesman—viz., that a country’s ties and 
friendships are guided entirely by ifs interests, not by its ideology. Nepal is 
a Rightwing monarchy, with a well-rooted Rana presence, of a feudal 
character. However, China, a Marxist Power, has no hassles about dealing 
with Nepal. Neither has the United States, which has had no compunction 
about abandoning groups that are carrying out a resistance movement 
against the Chinese annexation of Tibet. 

It is curious that Nepal deems its relations with other countries more 
important than its relations with India—India’s location as an immediate 
neighbour and the sizeable presence of its nationals in India notwithstanding. 
The author is hopeful of an upturn in Indo-Nepalese ties. Judging by the 
book itself, such an upturn would be like an aircraft “coming in, on a wing 
and a prayer”. : 

The Rana presence comes in for detailed comment in the book. The lay 
reader could no doubt equate this presence with the old feudal structures in 
India. However, the author presumes that-the lay reader would be quite 
familiar with the exact connotation of the term with all its historical and 
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political nuances. We feel that a paragraph on the Rana presence and a 
brief account of Nepalese history prior to the period covered by the book 
would add an extra dimension to this otherwise-complete and scholarly 
work. 


Chateau De Lou, LouELLA LOBO PRABHU 
Lighthouse Hill Road, 
Mangalore, Karnataka 


India and the United Nations 


C.S.R. Murtuy. India’s Diplomacy in the United Nations: Problems 
“and Perspectives. New Delhi: Lancers Books, 1993. Pp. xii + 217. 
Rs 220.00. 


This book presents a highly competent analysis of the complex patterns of 
“corridor diplomacy” and “Parliamentary diplomacy” at the United Nations, 
as also of the way Indian diplomats have employed these two techniques of 
UN diplomacy to serve the interests of their country and the wider interests 
of the world community. The author makes a thorough use of the official 
records of the United Nations and blends the facts gleaned from them with 
those available in various academic studies. He has also held discussions 
with diplomats, which enable him to provide systematic accounts of India’s 
diplomatic performance in respect of (a) the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, (b) South Asia as a nuclear-weapon-free zone, (c) the Gulf conflict 
of 1990-91, and (d) the Bangladesh conflict of 1971. At the end of each of 
these four case studies there is a valuable summary. 

Some observations made by the author demand reconsideration. On the 
question of the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace he concludes (p. 101): 
“What emerges from the foregoing discussion is that India’s interest to [sic] 
insulate the Indian Ocean subcontinent from the threats of naval presence 
of extra-regional Powers meshed well with the urge of littoral countries of 
the region to turn the Indian Ocean into a sphere of tranquillity and 
peace.” This statement is contradicted by his own analysis of “India’s views 
on three specific issues that demonstrated the discord between India and a 
number of littoral states” (p. 98). These issues are: (a) geographical delimi- 
tation of the Indian Ocean peace zone; (b) a code of conduct for regional 
states; and (c) prevention of the countries of the Indian Ocean from 
acquiring, stocking, and deploying nuclear arms in the region. 

For many years India played an important part in delineating, articulating, 
and sustaining the issue of Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. However, the 
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latest resolution of the UN General Assembly (adopted in 1992) represents 
a resounding diplomatic victory for the Western countries and a corres- 
ponding defeat for India. The question which calls for an answer from the 
author (as also from India’s Ministry of External Affairs) is: Why did India 
waste its scarce resources on diplomatic exercises that were foredoomed to 
failure on account of expectedly vigorous opposition not only from the 
countries of the West but also from countries like Pakistan? The author 
appears to offer a puzzling answer (p. 103): “As the Western countries did 
not mind being isolated, so did India not mind to stand [sic] alone to 
defend its legitimate interests when necessary”. 

On the proposal for a nuclear-weapon-free zone in South Asia, too, the 
ineffectiveness of Indian diplomacy has become more and more apparent 
over the years (p. 121): “The General Assembly voted on the Pakistani 
drafts and adopted them during the years 1976-1992 by affirmative votes 
ranging from 91 (in 1976) to 144 (in 1992), whereas the abstentions steadily 
declined to 13.” The fact that India could count upon the steadfast support 
of only two countries—Bhutan and Mauritius—is an eloquent commentary 
on the achievements of Indian diplomacy. Failure was compounded by 
petulance when, in 1992, the Indian Representative told the General 
Assembly that the supporters of the Pakistani proposal were “tending to 
tell us what is good for us, and that is not a very nice or friendly thing to 
do”. This is an incredibly selfcontradictory position because, since the 
inception of the United Nations, India has been regularly advising others, 
including the Great Powers, on what is good for them. The author correctly 
observes (p. 123) that “countries inside and outside the region—no matter 
how they voted—underlined the importance of prior consultations and 
agreement among the South Asian states—a point which India has been 
making rather emphatically”. India is indeed right, but at the expense of a 
selfcontradiction; for, on the question of Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, India opposed (p. 93) the contention of the countries of the West 
that the convening of a conference would be counterproductive without a 
prior attempt at harmonization of divergent views through wideranging 
consultations. The author appropriately reminds us (p. 134) “that Pakistan’s 
proposal conformed very much to the prevalent approaches to nuclear 
disarmament”. He then observes, pragmatically: 


The best course for India would have been to soft-pedal the proposal by 
placing its views on record in unequivocal terms (and in this regard the 
statements made by the Indian representatives went well), and then, 
instead of casting a negative vote, to abstain at the time of voting on 
Pakistan’s draft. ... Such... tactical flexibility would have taken 
much of the steam out of Pakistan’s initiative and saved India’s face 
without sacrificing any of its basic positions on the question. 
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On the Gulf conflict of 1990-91 the author offers a devastatingly realistic 
assessment of India’s diplomatic efforts outside the United Nations 
(p. 154):.“Those attempts were marked both by high drama dictated by 
domestic political compulsions and [by] abysmal failure.” However, he 
fails to sustain this realism when he criticizes India for its vote in favour of 
SC Resolution 687 (which imposed a multiplicity of curbs on Iraq’s capacity 
for transborder activities, including terrorism). He says that India should 
have joined Ecuador and Peru and practised abstention! This is somewhat 
strange because, according to him (p. 155), India “aimed at advancing its 
vital interests within the inescapable constraints associated with new, global 
power realities”. 

Actually India’s affirmative vote on SC Resolution 687 can perhaps be 
viewed as an encouraging departure from “surrender” to domestic poli- 
tical compulsions, i.e., to a lobby that takes unfair advantage of India’s 
democracy, whereas its patriotism remains weak and its extraterritorial 
loyalty strong. This “surrender” has vitiated India’s foreign and domestic 
policies since 1947; so much so that currently India has to fritter away its 
scarce resources to cope with proxy wars in its northeastern and northwestern 
parts waged by unfriendly neighbours. That this “surrender” had not 
yielded appreciable dividends was revealed in the course of the conflict 
over Bangladesh in 1971 (p. 64): “The fact that [in the United Nations 
General Assembly] as-many as 104 out of the total membership of 131 
voted against India [on 7 December 1971] reflected the isolation of India in 
the world community. Besides Bhutan, only the Soviet Union and its seven 
East European allies and Cuba supported India.” What is especially signi- 
ficant in the context of the theme of Indian policies being vitiated by a 
“surrender” to domestic political compulsions, all Arab countries, except 
Oman, which abstained, voted against India on 7 December 1971 in the 
UN General Assembly. And all “the African countries—except Malawi 
and Senegal, which abstained, and Equatorial Guinea, Guinea, and Lesotho, 
which were absent—supported Pakistan”. Similarly, “all the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia except Afghanistan, Nepal, and Singapore, 
which abstained, and the Maldives and Myanmar [Burma], which were 
absent”, supported Pakistan. This staggering failure of Indian diplomacy at 
the United Nations cannot be blamed on India’s diplomats. It has to be 
attributed to a deep malaise in India’s policies (domestic and foreign), viz., 
abdication in favour of unpatriotic forces. The people of India can consider 
themselves lucky if, in the.1990s, their policymakers succeed in curing 
themselves of this malaise. 


JAYANTA KUMAR Ray 

Formerly Centenary Professor of 
International Relations, 
University of Calcutta 
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Communatization of Politics 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER, ed., and PRADEEP NAYAK, coed. Cormmunalization 
of Politics and 10th Lok Sabha Elections. Delhi: Ajanta Publications, 
1993. Pp. 400. Rs 395.00. 


The period immediately preceding the Tenth Lok Sabha Elections in India 
was marked by momentous events. It witnessed, for instance, the assassi- 
nation of a former Prime Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, during the 
election campaign. Indeed it was itself precipitated by a crisis—the situation 
arising out of the resignation of the V.P. Singh Government and the 
inability of its successor, the Chandra Shekhar regime, to last for more than 
a few months. Although the crisis was essentially political, it found expression 
in politicoreligious form. The V.P. Singh Government’s crude attempt to 
deepen the caste divide among the Hindus for political purposes led the 
Bharatiya Janata Party to withdraw its support for that Government and to 
use the emotive Rimajanmabhimi issue to unite the Hindus and to garner 
their support in the Tenth Lok Sabha elections. 

Edited by a leading scholar on Islam and Muslim affairs, Asghar Ali 
Engineer, with the assistance and collaboration of a young research scholar, 
Pradeep Nayak, the book is a collection of articles by eminent scholars. 
The articles were published originally in periodicals and newspapers. A 
quick glance at the list of authors reveals that most of them are Left- 
oriented. The articles authored by Engineer himself, though much more 
balanced and dispassionate than the usual Leftist writings on the subject, 
suffer from a certain subjectivity. For instance, he accuses all political 
parties except the Leftist ones of believing in the politics of vote banks (p. 
6). He, however, forgets that the Left had supported: the divisive caste 
politics of the Janata Dal Government in Bihar. It had also, in Kerala, 
unhesitatingly allied itself with the Muslim League, a political outfit that 
had constantly attempted to play down the dangers of minority communal- 
ism, in order to garner the votes of the Muslim minority and in the process 
given legitimacy to the communal appeal of the Bharatiya Janata Party. 
There may be some merit in their argument that minority communalism is 
less dangerous because State machinery can be used against it but that 
majority communalism makes the State Fascist. One can, however, hardly 
deny that any kind of communalism, minority or majority, is dangerous; 
for one variety of communalism sustains its opposite by creating a vicious 
circle. 

The glorification of blatant casteist politics in the name of social justice 
or democratic politics too gives the Bharatiya Janata Party an opportunity 
to dub other parties antinational and to portray itself as the only political 
party committed to nationbuilding. Unfortunately, however, Engineer 
fails to see through the casteist game of V.P. Singh and accepts his slogan 
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of social justice at its face value ‘(p. 4). He thus does not appreciate that 
reservations in Government jobs help only the well-to-do sections among 
the backward castes. The benefits hardly ever reach the downtrodden, 
as these are concerned primarily about making sure of the bare necess- 
aries of life. Real justice can, therefore, be done to them only by 
providing them with the basic amenities of life and enabling them to 
compete with others. At least there is no justification for providing reser- 
vations to the “creamy layers” of the socalled backward castes. The Supreme 
Court of India has, therefore, disallowed the benefit of reservations to 
these “creamy layers”. 

Engineer’s subjectivity, however, leads him to make sweeping general- 
izations and contradictory remarks. For example, he accuses the Bharatiya 
Janata Party of being “flush” with funds, which, according to him, enable it 
to “leave even the Congress far behind” in the matter of propaganda 
(p. 18). Andħe does so without any evidence whatsoever in support of the 
charge. He goes on to attack the Bharatiya Janata Party for its alleged 
attempt to create a “vote bank among the upper castes” (p. 23). At the same 
time he contradicts himself, and says (p. 15): “The BJP [Bharatiya Janata 
Party] used Ram[a] as a symbol to rally round all the castes under its 
banner.” He also says (p. 19): “. . . secular parties like the Congress and the 
Janata Dal are more interested in Muslim votes rather [sic] than their 
problems.” This is another contradiction. Our question is: if these socalled 
secular parties take up only issues that have an emotional appeal to the 
Muslims and ignore their real socioeconomic problems, why does he call 
them secular at all? Does secularism mean only exploitation of the Muslim 
sentiment? If the Bharatiya Janata Party can be described as a communal 
party, we may, with equal justice, describe the socalled secular parties as 
both communal and casteist. Different political parties may appear black 
or white to a particular individual according to her/his subjective percep- 
tions. In reality there are many grey areas which “progressive intellectuals” 
often ignore. This tendency on their part renders them incapable of throw- 
ing light on emotional and sensitive issues dividing society. 

Many other articles in the book too unfortunately do the seme thing. To 
cite a few examples, Abhijit Sen and C.P. Chandrasekhar portray Laloo 
Prasad Yadav, the present Bihar Chief Minister, as a champion of secular- 
ism—indeed as the messiah of “deprived” groups (pp. 137-9). They, 
however, conveniently choose to ignore the virtual breakdown of law and 
order in Bihar leading to allround anarchy and brain drain so that the State 
has slid back fast to the lantern age. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
leading backward castes such as the Koeris: and the Kurmis (except, of 
course, the Chief Minister’s own Yadav caste) are gradually feeling alien- 
ated from the present ruling party in Bihar. 

Similarly Radhika Rameshan does not care to substantiate her charge of 
“distortions of history and a biased reading of mythology... about 
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centuries of Islamic rule and the demolition of Hindu temples” (p. 146). 
She makes the charge in the context of the controversy over Babar’s 
mosque (Babari Masjid) at Ayodhya. While this reviewer freely admits 
that he is not competent enough to comment upon such a controversial 
issue, which requires archaeological expertise, he would still expect the 
author to comment upon the findings of a Belgian Christian scholar (based 
on the original revenue records of the British administration, court pro- 
ceedings, and statements of Muslim scholars themselves) that the mosque 
was erected on the ruins of an old temple. This is not to justify the 
vandalism of Hindu extremists at Ayodhya. No rational person can justify 
the revenge of history; in fact history is its own revenge. An objective 
scholar must, however, corroborate his charge or resist the temptation to 
comment upon highly controversial issues. 

The book, however, contains some well-documented pieces of research— 
as, for example, the article by Dr Kiran Saxena. Dr Saxena forcefully and 
convincingly argues how the propaganda of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
worked in its favour. One should not, however, overemphasize any single 
factor in social science. As Asghar Ali Engineer rightly concludes, several 
factors contributed to the defeat of the Congress and the Samajvadi Janata 
Party in the Tenth Lok Sabha Elections. One of them was “the militant 
advocacy” of secularism and “the use of secularism, not as a political 
philosophy, but for partisan ends by these parties”. Such use of secularism 
undoubtedly proved counterproductive (p. 25). 


School of International Studies, ' NALINIKANT JHA 
Pondicherry University, 
Pondicherry 

Asian Art and Archaeology 


T.S. MAXWELL, ed., Eastern Approaches: Essays on Asian Art and Archaeo- 
logy. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992. Pp. xii + 252 + illustrations 
(figures and plates). Rs 415.00. 


This publication, which brings, a number of essays on Asian art and archaeo- 
logy together, represents undoubtedly an appropriate way of commemor- 
ating the inauguration of the professorship of a renowned Indologist. As 
the first Professor in the Department of Oriental Art History at the 
University of Bonn over a quarter of a century ago in 1967, Professor Klaus 
Fischer contributed significantly to our knowledge af India’s past. The 
editor of the book under review, who succeeded Professor Fischer at this 
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prestigious institution, is also an erudite scholar. He knows fully well the 
deep interests of his predecessor and has accordingly selected twentytwo 
essays by leading Indian and Western scholars dealing with the art and 
architecture of India, corresponding with Professor Fischer’s interests, 
which ranged from Mongolia to Central Asia and from Bactro-Gandhara 
to the Indian subcontinent, spanning nearly two millennia roughly from the 
sixth century B.c. onwards. The essays are so arranged that those dealing 
with the Western region come first. Those having to do with the ancient 
regions of Gandhara, Bactria, and Scythia come next. Then we have essays 
which cover Indian plastic arts, iconography, architecture, and painting. 
Each essay lays bare the thought process and methodology followed by its 
author. The book offers a rare intellectual fare and should prove interesting 
to scholar and layman alike. 

The first two essays relate to the Mediterranean concept of the East. The 
one by K. Walter Dabbins deals with the return voyage of Alexander’s 
admiral, Nearchos, along the Makran coast. The route included harbours 
and other landmarks like islands, rivers, etc. All these are shown on a map. 
Dabbins also provides supplementary information as compiled by other 
ancient geographers, together with what is contained in ancient Indian 
literature, and then offers his own perceptive views. His reference to the 
Hingol River as the one which marked the boundary between Gedrosia 
and Alexander’s lower India is indeed interesting. This river, now in 
Baluchistan, reminds one of the ancient cult of Hinglaj Mata. The worship 
of this goddess spread to different parts of the Indian subcontinent along 
the caravan routes about the beginning of the Christian era. The goddess, 
later identified with Mahisasuramardini, owes her origin to the West Asian 
(Ealamite or Sumerian?) goddess Nana. She is even to this day called Bibi 
Nani; in the Kulu Valley she is known as Naina Devi. In Rajasthan, 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, and Andhra 
Pradesh there are shrines sacred to her. The goddess is especially popular 
with the Lambadia and lowcaste dyers of yarn. The other essay, by W. 
Vogelsang, deals with. the suppossed presence of Scythians close to the 
northwest borders of the Indian subcontinent about the sixth century B.c. 
It reexamines the theories put forward by such scholars as Litrinskij, G. 
Tucci, and H.P. Francfort. 

Then there are four interesting essays on Gandhara sculpture, (G. Gnoli), 
4ne Buddha in early Indian art (Doris Srinivasan), the Buddha from 
Kurkihar (Claudine Bautze-Picron), and a headless nude goddess (P.K. 
Agrawala). H.D. Sankalia and other scholars, both Indian and Western, 
have expressed their own views on the identity of this nude goddess. 
Agrawala in his paper concludes on the basis of literary and archaeological 
evidence that “the nude Goddess represents the Earth Mother, origin- 
ground or birthplace of all creation. Her posture is simultaneously that of 
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receiving the ‘seed’ of the male sky and the ‘birth-giving’ posture as she 
causes life to originate from her inexhaustible womb.” He also suggests 
that the lotus appearing in the place of her head is the Earth Lotus (bha- 
padma), a characteristic symbol in Vedic end paurdnika (“mythological”) 
ontology. 

The paper by Marianne Yaldiz on the interpretation of a Buddhist mural 
from Qizil, Chinese Central Asia, is noteworthy in that it draws our 
attention to new material (not contained in the Chinese—Japanese illustrated 
volumes) on the surface of the vaults of the Qizil grottoes. She also 
examines, among other things, from Cave 196 the subject of the conversion , 
of Kagyapa hailing from Ururvilva on the banks of the river Nirnajana and 
puts us in mind of parallels from the sculptured reliefs at Sanchi. The Qizil 
murals in Indo-Iranian style bear the unmistakable influence of the Ajanta 
(Vak&taka) style. The essay provides new insights into the study of the 
Buddhist art of Ajanta. 

The essay “Raksasa Lore in the Kulu Valley” by Gabriele Jettamar- 
Thakur reminds us of Professor Sontheimer’s lifelong study of certain 
lesser gods and goddesses of Maharastra, particularly the cult of Khandoba. 
Dr Kirit Mankodi had earlier studied the gods from Kulu and the art of 
their metallic and other forms. The present study presents a different 
dimension of the subject such as folk and literary traditions about the 
origin of those lesser gods. 

A short essay entitled “The Marks of a Horse which Are Auspicious for 
Its Master” gives Mongolian beliefs on the subject. It is based on eleven 
manuscripts called Sinji-yin and preserved in the library of the Academy 
of Sciences in Ulan Bator. The accounts given in these manuscripts deserve 
to be compared with references in Indian literature—as, for example, 
references to afvasdstra (“science of horsebreeding and horsemanship”) in 
Kautilya’s Artha¢dstra and Baga’s:Harsacharita. 

The study of a three-eyed terracotta figure of Shiva found by B.B. Lal 
during the excavations at Sringaverpur in the earliest level of a 250-metre- 
long tank built of brick and assignable to the beginning of the Christian era is 
remarkable; for it takes into account stratigraphical evidence together with 
associated finds like seals and sealings, coins, and pottery to arrive at the 
date and then goes on to express views on its style and its Gandharan 
inspiration. The paper on Devapaffas by N.P. Joshi exemplifies how any 
epigraphist arrives at the identification of a hitherto-unexplained subject 
by studying the class of icons meticulously on the basis of references from 
different purdnas (“books on mythology”). The identification of TYrtha- 
devapaffas is exciting indeed. 

Devangana Desai has over the years devoted herself to the study of the 
art and religious symbolism of the temples of Khajuraho. Her essay 
“Architectural and Sculptural Imagery of Kandaria Mahadeva Temple” 
seeks to understand and unravel how the architect-priest attempted to 
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demonstrate the “evolution or manifestation of the Supreme Principle in 
the universe through [the] metaphysical structure of visual imagery”. 

T.S. Maxwell’s paper dealing with the Visvaripa sculpture from Bhusawar 
deals with a largely damaged icon and is based on a very detailed study of 
other icons of the same class from other sites. 

It is in the fitness of things that the book should as well contain papers on 
Islamic architecture and on mediaeval paintings from India and Pakistan, 
an area in which Professor Klaus Fischer was interested. 

The paper on the anonymous tomb at Lal Mahra Sharif in the Gomal 
Valley, Dera Ismail Khan, deals with certain architectural decorations that 
are to be found on Islamic monuments and which are executed in brick, 
plaster, or terracotta plugs and glazed brick. 

On the whole this book is a welcome publication which provides standard 
material. It is a model for study especially by postgraduate students of 
Indian art history and architecture. 


M.N. DESHPANDE 

Formerly Director-General, 
Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi 


Revolutions in Russia and Iran 


Tra MCDANIEL. Autocracy, Modernization, and Revolution in Russia and 
Iran. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991. Pp. x +. 240. 
$29.95. 


A comparison between the revolution led by V.I. Lenin and the one led by 
Ayotollah Rouhollah Khomeini would look highly farfetched. The former 
put an end to the rule of Tsar Nicholas H (1917); the latter overthrew the 
Shah and the Pahlavi dynasty (1978-79). The author of the book under 
review here, however, finds a common characteristic which he calls auto- 
cratic modernization. His thesis is “that autocratic modernization consti- 
tutes a development path especially vulnerable to ‘western’ revolution” and 
that “Russia and Iran exemplify this path uniquely well” (p. 5). 

In an historicosociological analysis, the author elaborates the similarities 
as well as the differences between the two regimes. The central argument is 
that autocratic modernization was selflimiting in its effectiveness and laid 
the ground for a revolution (pp. 71 and 110). However, it is the differences 
which impress us more than the similarities. In the first place Iran was 
politically fragmented; Russia was a Great Power (p. 20). Then there was 
the sharply differing role of the religious authorities. In Iran religious law 
has always embraced all dimensions of everyday life; Tsarist Russia was 
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entirely different (pp. 36-38). Third, “the Iranian- autocracy underwent 
over two hundred years of decay” (pp. 46-47); by contrast Russia was 

well developed. Fourth, Iran was made culturally Westerni- 
zed by force. In other words the secret police (SAVAK) repressed national 
culture. In Russia the last Tsars sought to restore the most conservative 
ideals (pp. 84-86). Finally, and most importantly, the Shah of Iran had “a 
Third Worldist rhetoric” and “the technocratic ethos” (pp. 78-79). In 
comparison Nicholas II was “lacking the necessary historic{al] models” and 
was not “swayed by grandiose dreams” (p. 87). In an autocratic regime this 
would make a world of difference. The author, however, ‘emphasizes the 
“surprising” similarities in these terms (p. 69): “Traditional political ideas, 
repreasive political institutions, shapeless bureaucracies, suspicion of any 
individual and ‘social initiative, and hostility to the realities, if not always 
the appearances, of representative political institutions... .” All this 
boils down to “political incoherence and social disorientation” which “made 
both societies vulnerable to the threat of revolution” (p. 87). 

Although the writing of the book has clearly entailed much labour, the 
author starts with a subjective assumption, viz., that both Nicholas II and 
Mohammed Raza Shah had perceived modernization as their ultimate 
goal. He does not substantiate this basic premise, especially in the case of 
Nicholas II. 

Chapters Five and Six, entitled “The Cities in Revolution” and “Cultures of 
Rebellion” respectively, are valuable contributions even though they are 
not firmly related to what the author calls automatic modernization. The 
section dealing with Russian Marxism and Shi‘ism as revolutionary cultural 
frameworks is of much sociological interest. According to the author, the 
two “totalistic mobilizational ideologies” have an “affinity for revolutionary 
politics”; they outline the “way to deeper social changes whose totalism 
could justify the necessary sacrifices” (p. 189). 

In the overall exposition of the two autocracies there is something 
inexplicable. They functioned in two qualitatively different historical settings. 
For Russia the “two-three decades” (p. 5) were roughly 1890-1917; for 
Iran they were 1950-78. It appears that the author has overlooked some 
powerful variables like the context of international politics and the scienti- 
fic-technological revolution which occurred in between. In effect the 
variables meant the existence of two Power blocs headed by the two Super 
Powers; they also meant the arms race, nuclear technology, and the com- 
munications revolution. All these were present in the case of the Shah 
regime (and the Khomeini Revolution); by contrast, they were completely 
absent in the case of Nicholas II (and Lenin’s Revolution). We can hardly 
argue that these variables had not affected the modernization of Iran. The 
author does not take the queen differences into account and make the 
comparison realistic. 

‘The conclusions do vel euei nia Dral way oar the whale discussion. 
In fact the author is at pains to convince us that autocratic modernization in 
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the two countries prepared the ground for the revolutions. This sounds like 
a forced conclusion, particularly when he says (pp. 226-7): “If Richard 
Nixon had been president of the United States in 1978 or the Shah had 
been perfectly healthy, the revolution might well never have occurred.” 
Further, it is equally possible that the very continuance of an autocracy 
with or without a modernization project may generate the “web of intract- 
able contradictions” that lead to an eventual revolution. Theron collars 
of the East European regimes is a case in point. 

One of the expected gains of this study is to be “methodological advan- 
tages” (p. 12). Unfortunately the author’s style is exceedingly abstract. The 
concepts used are not always clear. For instance, the key concept, “auto- 
cracy”, is ambiguous (pp. 5 and 110). Similarly the Russian Revolutions of 
February and November 1917 are not differentiated at all. The author’s 
analysis relates to the demise of autocracy, which was certainly not “a 
revolution led by Lenin”. For the methodological aspect it is useful to 
remember that “it is the task of sociology to reduce... . concepts to 
‘understandable’ action, that is, without exception, to the actions of [the] 
participating individual man” (Max Weber). 

In sum this effort to compare the incomparable is an exercise in futility. 
Obviously it does not 80 beyond “the TEEMENEA approaches, typical of 
modern social science” (p. 13). 


Centre for Soviet and East R.R. SHARMA 
European Studies, - - 
School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Israel Economy 


YAIR AHARONI. The Israeli Economy: Dreams and Realities. London/New 
York: Routledge, 1991. Pp. xii + 364. £40.00. . 


The author is a well-known Israeli economist whose earlier works on the 
Israeli economy have been well received in academic circles. The present 
book is a comprehensive account of the history of the Israeli economy from 
1948 to 1989. It is one of the most valuable presentations penned so far on 
the Israeli economy for students and scholars alike. a 

It is sometimes hard for outsiders to reconcile what they perceive as the 
contradictory visions of Israel which assail them in newspapers and else- 
where. Israel is a Zionist state, and as such it is unique in the comity of 
nations. It arrived on the international stage fortyfive years ago. Its currency, 
the lira, was then equal to 4 US dollars. Since then the lira has been 
replaced. It was replaced first by the shakel and then by the new shakel. In 
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other words, the Israeli currency was devalued in the first forty years to the 
tune of 80,000 per cent; and the cost of living rose by 333,439 per cent: 
Time was when the Jews used to be regarded as brilliant merchants, but 
not as brave men. Now the image of the Jews is quite the opposite.. Israel 
has today one of the best armies in the world but is notorious for very weak 
international marketing. A Jew in Israel has to defend the “integrity” of his 
constantly expanding country. His country has grown in size. It has also 
grown in numbers owing to constant influx of Jews from the Diaspora. To 
help realize the Zionist dream the outside Jews provide tons of money. The 
bulk of the money (about 95 per cent of it) comes from the United States. In 
political and economic terms Israel should be regarded as the fiftyfirst 
State of the United States, where the dominant Jewish lobby manages to 
wangle sufficient money for Israel annually from the US Treasury. After 
all, in the defence of US strategic interests it is cheaper to finance Israel 
than to keep the US Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. King Boris of 
Bulgaria in the 1930s was once asked to define a Zionist. He said: “A Jew 
who collects money from another Jew and sends it to a third Jew in 
Palestine is a Zionist”. Although Palestine has now been transformed into 
Israel, the same old technique of collecting money is being used. In 
addition there is the massive US aid and credit. 

The theme of the book under review here is that the role of the Israeli 
economy has been subordinate to that of politics. The book, therefore, 
takes us through the ups and downs of Israeli politics while describing the 
course of the Israeli economy till 1989. In other words, what it gives us 
through this two-in-one approach is a useful account of Israeli politics, 
both domestic and external. This account is laced wherever appropriate, 
with economic data and analyses. 

The book starts with a short description of Israel’s histdry, geography, 
political system, economic structure, and ideology. Then, in the second 
chapter, it gives us a bird’s-eye view of the history of Israel’s economic and 
political institutions and ideological beliefs since the period of the major 
waves of Jewish immigration, known as aliyah, into Palestine. In the third 
chapter it analyses the major trends in Israel’s population growth, immig- 
ration, emigration, labour force, labour institutions, education, and wages. 
It discusses the structure of Israel’s economy and its unique ownership 
patterns in the fourth chapter. It evaluates the role of the Government in 
different economic branches in Chapter Five. It also shows the structure of 
the different branches and the capital markets. In Chapter Six it highlights 
the impact of defence and the role of the military-industrial complex. In 
Chapter Seven it analyses foreign trade and the problem of balance of 
payments. The major conclusions are recapitulated in the last chapter. 

One fact which stands out is that Israel has never fully been able to put 
its house in order in economic matters. Most of the time it has not had even 
an orderly plan for economic development. Instead it has relied on ad hoc, 
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often paternalistic, and certainly opportunistic Government intervention— 
with perhaps the highest rate of Government intervention in the Western 
world in individual business decisions. 

Economists in Israel have recently started to preach the virtues of the 
free market. Yet the economy is conspicuous for its centralized political 
control. Social institutions are geared more to consensus via compromise 
than to the competition of the free market. Civil servants enjoy much 
power, and they have attempted to control the economy. 

According to the author, Israel.has to make some important strategic 
choices in the 1990s in order to lighten the burden of the unfunctional 
Socialist past with its overcentralization. The task can be accomplished if 
the defence budget is drastically reduced. The author does not say that the 
new situation demands a change in Israel’s ideological stance, or that Israel 
should make peace with its neighbours and vacate the occupied territories 
of West Bank and Gaza, which it has held since June 1967. Whether Israel 
is convinced of the need to shed its image of being an aggressor remains to 
be seen. No economy in the world can meet the challenge of fulfilling the 
aspirations of its people if it has to spend 80 per cent of its annual income 
on defence. 

One major lesson that we have to learn from Israe]l’s first forty years is 
that no state can ensure dynamic competitive advantages for itself in the 
world’s markets by a high level of investment in human capital. Of course, 
with half a million immigrants arriving from the erstwhile Soviet Union 
during the five years from 1986 to 1991, this lesson is no longer valid. Much 
of the welltrained and wellqualified manpower is without suitable jobs. 
Professors, scientists, and musicians are forced to eke out a living by 
working as cleaners, waiters, etc. Many women are constrained to work as 
prostitutes in order to survive. What they had dreamt was totally different 
to what the reality is today. This poses a few crucial questions for the 
decisionmakers in Israel. The author is right when he says (p. 315): 
“Understanding Israel is like trying to catch a moving target. Its institu- 
tions keep modifying their shape, and the society undergoes metamorphoses”. 
How then can its economy quietly withstand the relentless aggression of a 
hostile world all around? The moral of the story is that Israel was, and is, 
an economically unviable state. The country has ever depended on a big 
inflow of capital to finance its very large import surplus. In spite of 
generous US aid (US $1,500 per head annually) Israel’s external debt was 
over $26 billion in 1990. Its GNP was US $6,210 per capita! Israel ranks 
today among the first twentyfive highly developed countries of the world! 
There is thus a parasite economy flourishing in the desert, thanks to a 
selfselecting Zionist élite in the United States. The author seems to have 
purposely omitted the role of the Palestinians of the occupied territories in 
Israel’s economy. (Some 200,000 Palestinians come daily from West Bank 
and Gaza to work. They receive their work permits after a thorough 
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scrutiny.) That role deserves a carefully nuanced portrait. It would explain 
how apartheid oppression has gone on for the past twentysix years. 


University of Warsaw, SURENDER BHUTANI 
Warsaw, Poland 


Inlam and the State 
P.J. VaTIKIOTIS. Islam and the State. London/New York: Routledge, 1991. 
Paperback. Pp. vi + 136. £9.99. 


The aim of this book seems to be to present an interpretation of Islam in 
terms of.its view of politics in general and the State in particular; for it 
examines both the theoretical and practical problems that Muslim societies 
faced when they adopted the European ideology of nationalism and the 
nation-State. In his treatment of the subject, however, the author is pre- 
occupied with the state of European relations with Arab/Muslim societies 
and with the way political orders in these societies have felt overwhelmed 
by the rise of political Islam in the Muslim world in recent years. The 
author discusses variqus other, related aspects as well. 

There are six chapters, with the following captions: “Islam and the State: 
A Historical Survey”; “Islam and the Nation-State: An Enduring Contra- 
diction”; “The Return of Islam to Politics, or Radical Islam: Promise and 
Reality”; “Islam and Nationalism: The Problem of Secularism”; “Obstacles 
to Plural Politics and a Plural Polity in Islam: Non-Muslims in a Muslim 
Society”; and “Islam and Europe: Conflict or Cooperation?” 

In his introductory essay the author outlines the parameters of his 
discussion by suggesting that “confrontation rather than cooperation has 
been, so far, Islam’s chosen approach to the modern world. Rejection 
rather than rapprochement, or even accommodation, is its more recent 
preferred reaction'to that world.” 

The central theme of the book is that in terms of social and political 
norms and ideologies Muslim societies (to which, strangely enough, the 
author refers in the singular number) on the other side of the Mediterranean 
did not develop the way Europe did. This is of course true: there could 
hardly be any doubt about it. The author nevertheless laments the lack of a 
Mediterranean identity among the Muslim littoral states. Of course he cites 
two states which stood differently, albeit for a brief period in each case. 
One of these is Egypt of the 1930s, when the people of that country prided 
themselves on their belonging to the Mediterranean civilization. It was a 
time when their “Arab-Islamic connection was weak and even scornful”. 
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We feel, however, that even in that period only a small section of the 
Egyptian people held this view. The other state that the author cites is 
Lebanon before its disintegration, i.e., “when it was dominated by the 
political culture of Christianity deriving from their experience of autonomy 
in the Mountain over two centuries, and claimed a Mediterranean identity 
of a sort”. Apparently the author forgets that, of all Arab states, Lebanon 
maintained a polity that was based on blatant confessionalism and a 
commitment to the community rather than the territorially based State, 
which ultimately led to the disintegration of the country. The Christians of 
Lebanon’ formed the core of the political order there with considerable 
European input in their favour if not outright support. i 

The author is particularly critical óf the secularists in those societies, 
who, in spite of their commitment to their nationalterritorial identities 
and their national communities, failed to develop those societies and the 
political outlook of the people on European lines. According to him, 
prominent personalities in Egypt, including Copts, who were otherwise 
secularists of long standing in education, lifestyle, and professional conduct, 
assigned the “central role to their communal identity and community”. 

Although the author maintains his academic standards by and large, he 
often indulges in generalizations made on the basis of assumptions which 
require substantiation. He has also not taken care to avoid factual errors. 
For instarice, he asserts that the Egyptian Sayid Qutb developed his idea of 
Jahiliyya (“un-Islamic elements in a Muslim society”) “under the influence 
of the Indian-Pakistani divine Abu al-A’la al-Mawdudi and his disciple 
Abu al-Hasan al-Nadvi”. As everyone knows, Abu al-Hasan al-Nadvi is no 
disciple of Mawdudi’s in any sense of the word. In spite of his commitment 
to the idea of social pervasiveness of Islam as a socioreligious order, al- 
Nadvi is an apolitical personality who is inclined to sufism, which Abu al- 
A’la al-Mawdudi roundly condemns. Moreover, al-Nadvi does not subscribe 
to al-Mawdudi’s ideology of political Islam. In fact he has criticized al- 
Mawdudi’s attempts to explain some of the basic tenets of Islam in political 
terms. Besides, the concept of Jahiliyya is al-Mawdudi’s contribution, not 
al-Nadvi’s; it is not known that he had any influence over Sayid Qutb. 
Elsewhere the author describes al-Nadvi as one trained in al-Azhar, which 
again is incorrect. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, ZOHURUL BARI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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India’s Fifty Years at the United Nations: 
A Critique 


K.P. SAKSENA 











I 


The twentythird of October 1946 was a big day for both New York City and 
the United Nations. That day, in the afternoon, the UN General Assembly 
met for the first time in that city. President Harry S. Truman of the United 
States specially flew in to address the opening session of the General 
Assembly. For India too it was a significant day; for then, for the first time 
in modern history, it took its rightful place in the world community of 
nations as an independent state. 

About noon that day, in the midst of sirens screaming, fiftyone limousines, 
each carrying the principal delegate of a Member state and headed by a 
police escort, passed through the streets of New York under arches bearing 
the words “Welcome to United Nations”, on their way to a reception/ 
luncheon being given by the Mayor of New York City. There was also the 
traditional welcome of New York-—ticker-tape fluttering down from high 
windows. 

Independent India’s presence in that cavalcade was conspicuously low 
key; for the limousine carrying the Indian delegation was flying the British 
flag. However, although the flag was British, the voice was that of inde- 
pendent India. On 25 October 1946 the leader of the Indian delegation, 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, made her maiden speech. She said: “I stand here 
today to pledge, on behalf of my Government and [the] people of India, 
our commitment to the principles of peace and justice enshrined in the UN 
Charter.”! She was the only woman to head a delegation. (She also became 
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the first woman President of the UN General Assembly in 1953.) She was 
described in a media report as 


possessed of a gentle, clear, and cultured voice which she used without 
mercy to excoriate South Africa for the treatment of Indians there, and 
everything pertaining to racial discnmination, the British Empire and 
anyone who supported the South African case.” 


That was of course not the first occasion when India was participating in 
a gathering of the world community of nations. Though a part of the 
British Empire, it had been made to participate in the two world wars as a 
separate entity. Consequently it was a founding Member of the League of 
Nations; it became a founding Member of the United Nations as well. And 
as a founding Member it participated in the San Francisco Conference, 
where the plan for a postwar international organization, worked out by the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States, was given final 
shape. 

The UN framework, as aptly noted by a British analyst, was envisaged_as 
“an extension of the wartime alliance” between the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States; the three Powers “saw themselves 
as a consortium which would rule the world for the foreseeable future 
suppressing indefinitely the enemy nations of Germany and Japan”. Initially 
conceived as an organization of states aligned against the Axis Powers, the 
United Nations did not invite even neutrals like Ireland and Switzerland to 
join. The UN Charter was no doubt full of pious hopes and laudable ideals 
for international cooperation among all peaceloving states, big and small, 
but the machinery in regard to peace and security could be activated only 
when all three (the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States) concurred (veto provision). This privileged position was extended 
to France on the insistence of the United Kingdom, and to China, on that 
of the United States. 

India was “present at the creation” but not quite as an independent 
actor. It was rather a witness, generally affording an additional vote for the 
United Kingdom. 

An issue which led to a good deal of controversy was the question of veto 
in the Security Council. A number of participants, led by Australia, put up 
a great fight to circumscribe the use of the veto. The five Powers, in 
concert, refused to accept any restriction on its use. The US delegate, 
Senator Tom Connally, warned: “Should the veto provision be defeated, 
the delegates might as well go home and say: ‘We tore up the Charter’”. To 
dramatize the effect at that point, Connally wrote later, “I sweepingly 
ripped the Charter draft in my hands to shreds and flung the scraps upon 


2 Bernard Moore, United Nations First Assembly, New York 1946 (London, 1947), p. 23 
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the table”.’ Nothing daunted, Australia insisted on its amendment being 
put to the vote. Of course it failed to muster enough votes, but the number 
of abstentions and absentees was indicative of the sentiment of the dele- 
gates. The tally was 10 for, 20 against, and 15 abstentions; there were 5 
absentees. The voting pattern indicates that the veto provision was not 
supported by two-thirds of the participants at San Francisco. The Indian 
delegation, of course, had no option but to support the Big Five in 
accordance with the advice of its British advisers. That is to say, India 
voted against the Australian amendment. 

All the same, within the inevitable constraints, the Indian delegation 
made its presence felt; its leader, Sir Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliar, left a 
lasting impression by his adroitness, eloquence, and debating skill. 
Addressing the conference, Mudaliar noted that China “had been classified as 
a great power” at the instance of the United States, and said: “It only 
requires a moment’s comparison of the Chinese contribution [to the war 
effort] with India’s to realize the anomaly of the situation.” He went on to 
add: 


I should like to put in its appropriate perspective what India has done in 
this war. Two and a half million sons of India are today fighting in 
different parts of the world... [and] the Indian army, next to the 
armed forces of the sponsoring powers, was the largest in the field... . 


Referring to the security arrangements, Mudaliar said that at a time when 
great emphasis was being laid on security and armed strength to prevent 
aggression, “let us not forget for a moment” the “causes” that led to 
war—“economic and social injustices”. He also emphasized the dignity of 
the common man, and argued: “Fundamental human rights of all beings all 
over the world should be recognized, and men and women treated as 
equals in every sphere, so far as opportunities are concerned.” 

It was perhaps in recognition of the contribution made by the Indian 
delegation to the deliberations on economic and social matters at San 
Francisco that Sir Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliar was unanimously elected 
the first President of the 18-member Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) at the First Session of the UN General Assembly (London, 
January-February 1946). 


` My Name Is Tom Connally (New York. 1954), pp 282-3. 

* Cited in MS Rayan, “India and the Making of the UN Charter”, International Studies 
(New Delhi), vol 12, no. 3. July-September 1973, pp 438-9. 

“Ibid . pp. 443-4. For details on India’s participation, see the report of the Indian 
delegation on the Conference of the United Nations in San Francisco (August 1945). This 
report, though fifty years old, ıs, uke all such reports of the Indian delegations, still marked 
“Secret” No one except duly authorized people are allowed to read them How the present 
author got hold of this report and some other such reports must remain a secret. 
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On the occasion of its advent on the international scene India raised the 
question of treatment of Indians in South Africa. The question led to a 
heated debate. There were many occasions when the Indian delegation 
crossed swords with its British counterpart. As is clear from the records, 
India’s participation in the discussions on this question, as well as on many 
other questions then before the world forum, made a great impact on the 
proceedings of the United Nations. In eloquence, debating skill, and 
fervour in upholding and promoting the principles of international peace 
and justice, India’s delegates proved that they were second to none. Yet 
one finds something amiss during those formative and crucial years. Inde- 
pendent India was getting its first “exposure” to Parliamentary diplomacy, 
and Indians were not yet well versed in the intricacies of diplomatic 
technique and strategy. No wonder, thérefore, that the leader of the Indian 
delegation, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, was aghast when she discovered the 
behind-the-scenes “horsetrading” and “the manner in which votes were 
procured on almost all important questions”. 

On the very first occasion of its participation in the UN General Assembly, 
India decided to contest the election to a seat in the Security Council. It 
refused to withdraw in spite of friendly advice from both the Western 
Powers and the Socialist countries. By then, it must have learnt about the 
“gentlemen’s agreement”,’ which, inter alia, distributed the elected seats, 
group-wise, in various UN bodies. Having lost in 1946, it announced its 
candidacy again in 1947 in protest against what it called “behind-the-scenes 
manoeuvring”, and of course suffered defeat. This was a small matter, but 
it testified to want of experience on the part of its representatives and their 
moralistic approach. 

Right at the start India decided to follow a foreign policy that would 
enable it to judge each issue on its merits and to avoid aligning itself with 
any Power or group of Powers. However, UN records show that during the 
first four years (i.e., till after the outbreak of the Korean War), its repre- 
sentatives honoured this decision more in the breach than the observance. 


6 These observations were made by Vijayalakshm Pandit in her Report of the Indian 
Deleganon to the Second Session of the General Assembly, 1947 (New Delhi, 1948), p 2 

7 This unwritten agreement or understanding was reached among Member states dunng the 
first part of the session of the General Assembly held in London (January-February 1946). It 
provided inter alia that the sx non-permanent seats in the Secunty Council be distributed as 
follows two from Latin Amenca, one each from Eastern Europe and Western Europe, and 
two from the Commonwealth and the Arab countnes. This part of the agreement was done 
away with when the General Assembly by Resolution 1991 (XVIII) decided that the non- 
permanent seats, which were increased from six to ten, should have the following pattern: five 
from the African and Asian states (one Arab alternately from Afnca and Asia), one from the 
East European countries, two from the West European and other countries, and two from the 
Latin Amencan countries. 
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Having laid down the basic principles as early as September 1946, the 
architect of India’s foreign policy, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, left 
the conduct of foreign affairs to the civil servants in the Ministry of 
External Affairs. He was too preoccupied especially with the turmoil and 
turbulence that attended the partition of the country (August 1947) and 
other pressing domestic problems. Some of these civil servants were mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service (ICS) who had spent long years of service 
during British rule. They invariably took a pro-West stance. 

Just to cite one instance. B.R. Sen had served the British Government of 
India loyally for more than twenty years as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. In 1946 he opted for the newly created Indian Foreign Service’ and 
was posted (January 1947) to Washington, DC. He was called upon to 
represent India in the Security Council debate on India’s complaint against 
the Dutch military action in Indonesia. 

This was an event of great historical significance and aroused much 
concern in India. Nehru instructed the Ministry of External Affairs to raise 
the question in the UN Security Council. B.R. Sen in his autobiography 
tells us how, on the evening of 30 July 1947, a telegram from Nehru was 
passed on to him by Ambassador Asaf Ali; and how he immediately 
proceeded to New York and “did his best”—which was to take a backseat 
and let Australia, which had also complained against the Dutch military 
action in Indonesia, do all the arguing. That India’s performance was 
lacklustre is borne out by the official records of the UN Security Council. 


* When India gamed independence, it mherited from the British a highly skilled bureaucracy, 
covering all aspects of Government activity except foreign policy and diplomacy. In the field 
of foreign policy and diplomacy, India had to start from scratch. T.N. Kaul, a former Foreign 
Secretary, notes in his memotrs: “There were no trained diplomats from the existing services 
and outside”. This meant lateral entry into the Indian Foreign Service by persons of such 
varied backgrounds as Indian Crvil Service officers, officers from the armed forces (demobili- 
zed after the war), members of the Princely order, lawyers, journalists, and academics. 
About two-thirds of the officers of the Indian Civil Service, some four hundred or more, 
constituting the largest contingent, joined the Foreign Service. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai and 
K.P.S Menon, two most semor members of the Indian Foreign Service who had put in more 
than twenty-five years of service under British rule, were appointed Secretary-General and 
Foreign Secretary respectively in the newly constituted Ministry of External Affairs The 
Indian Foreign Service thus formed the top echelon of the Ministry in New Delhi as also in 
various Indian embassies. In world capitals such as London, Moscow, and Washington, where 
the Ambassadors were politcal figures, the second in command was invanably an officer of 
the Indian Civil Service. Again, till the late 1970s the top post (viz., Foreign Secretary) was 
held by an officer of the Indian Civil Service. M. Rasgotra was the first to be appointed to that 
post (1982-84) from among those who entered the Foreign Service by passing a competitive 
examination. See K.P. Saksena, “Civil Servants and Diplomacy: Recollections and Reflections”, 
International Studies (New Delhi), vol. 25, no 1, January-March 1988, pp. 69-80. 

’ B.R. Sen, Towards a Newer World. Life as a Sentor Diplomat and Former Durector 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organızation of the United Nations (Dublin, 1982), pp. 
63-64 and 68. 
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Apparently Sen did not understand the importance of the Indonesian 
question for India. Or perhaps he did not care. In his autobiography he 
writes that the Security Council debate on Indonesia ended inconclusively 
and that the whole question had to be postponed for nearly a year for the 
situation to clarify. That fact is that, following two days of debate, the 
Security Council, on 1 August 1947, adopted a resolution calling upon The 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia (thereby extending international 
recognition to the new republic) to cease fire. established a Consular 
Commission to monitor observance of the ceasefire, and set up a Committee 
of Good Offices to assist the two parties in the negotiations towards a 
settlement. 

Sen further tells us that while he did not get on well with the Indian 
Ambassador, his relations “with the [US] State Department were very 
cordial”. He recalls with a feeling of “wonderment” how he was one of the 
very few foreign diplomats to receive from President Harry S. Truman of 
the United States an “autographed photograph conveying his personal 
good wishes”. These cordial relations proved “beneficial” to the US 
Department of State as well as to him.” For the United States one of the 
priority issues those days was Korea, and it was keen on securing UN 
endorsement of its policy. This is where it found cordial relations with Sen 
useful. Sen went out of his way to participate in the debate when, in 
September 1947, the United States placed this question before the General 
Assembly. At that initial stage (i.e., till September 1949), India’s partici- 
pation in the United Nations was looked after by its embassy in Washington, 
DC, which maintained a one-man (Samar Sen) liaison office in New York. 
As such, the highest-ranking diplomat (after the Ambassador), B.R. Sen, 
was included in the Indian delegation. He approached Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, the leader of the Indian delegation, to find out what position India 
would take on the Korean question. As he tells us, she replied that there 
was no brief yet from the Government and that “if I wished I could take 
part in debate—on my own responsibility. This was good enough for me. I 
prepared a brief and telegraphed it to Delhi for approval. But the debate 
started the very next day.” He, therefore, did what he thought was best. 
He made certain proposals on behalf of India. He was later “surprised” to 
find that the United States fully endorsed them. In testimony thereof he 
refers to the speech made by the US delegate, John Foster Dulles, during 
the debate: “Dulles specifically acknowledges that the resolution he was 


© Toid , pp. 62 and 300 On being nominated by the Government of the United Kingdom 
and supported by the United States, Sen was elected in 1957, just one year before his 
retirement from the Indian Civil Service was due, as the Director General of Food and 
Agneultural Organization (FAO) —the first man from the non-Western world ever to occupy 
the post of chief executive of a Specialized Agency of the United Nations. He was elected for 
a second 5-year term in 1962 See Saksena. n 8. pp 78-80 
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presenting was largely based on what India [i.e., B.R. Sen] had pro- 
posed . . . [and] both Dulles and Hartley Shawcross came to compliment 
me afterwards." 

What was worse was that the Indian delegates made speeches couched in 
a tone of selfrighteousness and spoke of international morality. At the 
same time they voted in a partisan manner. For instance, India’s vote for 
and support of the US proposal for the establishment of an Interim Com- 
mittee or Little Assembly in 1947 and in the subsequent years were at 
variance with what its delegates had said in their speeches on that question. 
Another typical example is the stand taken by India on the question of 
Korea from 1947 to July 1950, thanks to B.R. Sen’s avowed interest at the 
initial stage. Space does not permit us to go into the details, but we may 
note, in passing, that the UN Commission on Korea, which was chaired by 
an Indian (K.P.S. Menon), convincingly argued in its report (May 1948) 
that the holding of elections in South Korea alone would perpetuate the 
partition of the country and touch off events that might eventually “blow 
up“ the whole of Korea." India’s delegate ın the Little Assembly argued on 
the same lines. However, when it came to voting, India supported the US 
draft resolution which would permit elections in South Korea alone. Again, in 
the third regular session (1949) of the General Assembly, the United States 
proposed that the United Nations should extend recognition to the newly 
elected Government of South Korea as “the only legally constituted 
Government in the whole of Korea”. India’s representative made a long 
speech in which he invoked principles of international morality and of high 
statesmanship. He declared: “It is necessary to see that we do nothing, 
either directly or indirectly, which might harden and perpetuate [the] 
unnatural and tragic division of Korea . . . .”" And then, having said that, 
India promptly voted for the US-sponsored resolution! 

Perhaps the most glaring example of India’s lack of understanding of the 
UN system was its presentation of its case on the Jammu and Kashmir 
question. What made us take the question to the Security Council remains 
a mystery even today. Our presentation was so clumsy, our arguments 
were so selfcontradictory, and our understanding of Parliamentary diplo- 
macy was so poor, that we ourselves created a maze around our initial 
complaint. The initial memorandum (of 1 January 1948), which consisted 
of fifteen long paragraphs, dealt with such details as were of no relevance; 
it invoked Article 35 (mediation, etc., in an interstate dispute likely to 
endanger international peace), and not Article 39 (relating to acts of 
aggression, etc.). Again, justifying India’s action in sending its armed 
forces, it contended (a) that it could not allow a neighbounng and friendly 

1! Saksena, n. 8. p 86 


© KPS Menon, Many Worlds. An Autobiography (London, 1965). p 257 
" GAOR. session 3, Summary Records. plen mtgs. 186th mtg. 12 December 1948. p. 998. 
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State to be compelled by force to determine either its internal affairs or its 
external relations; and (b) that the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India had made India legally responsible for the defence of the 
State.” 

It is obvious that these two arguments were contradictory: either Jammu 
and Kashmir was a neighbouring and friendly state, or it was an integral 
part of India. Indeed the second argument lost much of its validity when 
combined with, and preceded by, the first one. 

That was not all. In the Security Council the Indian representative, 
referring to “India’s high-principled statesmanship”, offered to hold a 
plebiscite, under international auspices, to let the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir decide whether they wanted to join India or Pakistan or be an 
independent nation. In suggesting this India not only placed Pakistan’s 
claim on an equal footing with its own but also internationalized the issue. 
True, while accepting the instrument of accession, Lord Mountbatten had 
talked about referring the issue of accession to the people once the invasion 
was cleared, but that was a unilateral undertaking, and India could seek 
the verdict of the people only on one simple question: whether they would 
be willing to stay within the Indian Union or not. To that extent, the whole 
issue could remain within the domestic jurisdiction of India. 

In sum India’s presentation of its case mixed up the basic issues involved, 
so that the major thrust of the complaint was blunted. 

The developments that followed are too well known and need not be 
recapitulated here. 

The outbreak of the Korean War and the swift unfolding of events in its 
wake introduced a certain dynamism into the conduct of India’s foreign 
policy. For the first time India refused to yield to any kind of pressure from 
the United States and played a leading role in resolving the conflict 
through mediation and negotiation. India’s representation at the United 
Nations was by now well organized and had a personnel pattern which 
provided continuity with change. India also saw the importance of caucusing 
groups. In September 1950 India’s Permanent Representative at the United 
Nations, B.N. Rau, initiated informal consultations with Afro-Asian 
Member states with a view to planning a common strategy and initiating 
draft resolutions/proposals collectively. From then on such consultations 
and collective initiatives with Afro-Asians on issues before the United 
Nations became a regular feature of India’s UN diplomacy. This led to the 
emergence of an Afro-Asian group which played a pivotal role in the 
deliberations and decisionmaking of the 1950s and also, to a less extent, 
the 1960s. By 1949-50 India was no longer under such domestic compulsions 
as it had been during the first two or three years of its independence. The 


4 See India’s memorandum on Jammu and Kashmir dated 30 December 1947 to the 
Security Council UN Doc S/628, | January 1948, paragraph 7 
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decade that followed was also the time when the position India took at the 
United Nations mattered in world politics. 


m 


As is common knowledge, the United Nations had hardly become an 
operational system when the victors of the Second World War drifted 
apart, giving way to the Cold War. Within a couple of years the United 
States successfully bound three-fourths of the then UN membership to 
itself by means of treaties and defence arrangements directed against the 
Soviet Union; and the United Nations tended to become an anti-Communist 
alliance rather than a nonpartisan world organization. The advent of the 
Cold War almost coincided with India’s emergence as an independent 
actor in the international arena. India looked upon the United Nations as 
an exemplary world organization: the Principles and Purposes enshrined in 
the Charter of the United Nations squared with India’s aspirations and 
declared foreignpolicy goals—pursuit of peace, freedom and welfare of 
subject peoples, elimination of racial discrimination, eradication of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance, and promotion of human rights and of economic 
development.” 

One basic foreignpolicy objective which independent India’s first Prime 
Minister spelt out in his-very first radio broadcast (on 7 September 1946) 
was pursuit of peace, not through alignment with any major Power or 
group of Powers, but through an independent approach to each international 
issue. In Nehru’s words: “We propose . . . as far as possible to keep away 
from the politics of groups, aligned against one another, which have led in 
the past to world wars and which may again lead to disasters on an even 
vaster scale... .” 

From this objective, which became the basis of India’s policy of nonalign- 
ment, there followed a dedication to, and dependence on, the United 
Nations as an essential instrument of promotion of peace. India looked 
upon the world body not only as a forum to be used to the fullest extent but 
also as an institution to be vigilantly secured against its possible misuse by 
the two Super Powers in the context of the Cold War. In other words, what 
it sought was a nonaligned, nonpartisan United Nations; for only that kind 
of world body was likely to serve India’s foreignpolicy objectives and the 
common interests of mankind. 

One offshoot of the Cold War was that each side tried to prevent the 
admission of such new states as would give political support to its rival. The 
United States invariably made use of its automatic two-thirds majority 
both in the General Assembly and in the Security Council. The Soviet 
Union resorted to the use of its power of veto to block the admission of 
others. This kind of situation continued till 1955. 


1 Radio broadcast, 7 September 1946 See Viayalakshmi Pandit. n 6. p 2. 
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In 1955 there were protracted negotiations in which India actively parti- 
cipated. These negotiations led to a package deal facilitating admission of 
eighteen new states. However, the deal fell through at the last moment 
because the United States refused to agree to the admission of Mongolia 
and the Soviet Union threatened to veto the admission of others. India’s 
permanent representative, Arthur Lall, sent a telex to New Delhi. Nehru ~ 
approached Nikita S. Khrushchev and N.A. Bulganin, who were in New 
Delhi those days. There was a further exchange of views and telexes, which 
led to a revival of the package deal by which sixteen states were admitted— 
four from Eastern Europe, six from Asia and Africa, and six from Western 
Europe (including Austria, Finland, and Ireland). The admission of these 
sixteen states relaxed, to a considerable extent, the control of the United 
States, which had commanded an automatic two-thirds majority till then. 

Beginning in the 1960s a large number of states from Africa, Asia, the 
Pacific, and the Caribbean joined the United Nations. This enabled the 
United Nations increasingly to acquire universality and become a truly 
global organization. There was, besides, a fundamental change; there 
emerged a complex interplay of political forces with countervailing influ- 
ence. 

There was more to this development. When the United Nations was 
founded, the whole of Africa and a large part of Asia were still under 
colonial rule. India had increasingly sought the liberation of all subject 
peoples: it was the only Member state to have consistently been a member 
of the Ad hoc Committee for Non-Self-Governing Territories (1947-63). It 
specially raised the question of liberation of Algeria, Cyprus, Indonesia, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and other countries when they were under colonial rule. 
It thus played a very crucial role in escalating the process of decolonization 
through the United Nations—a development which also contributed to the 
United Nations turning into a truly global organization. 

Indeed India’s record during the 1950s and the early 1960s, particularly 
after the outbreak of the Korean War, clearly shows that the position it 
took on all key issues, i.e., issues with a bearing on the question of 
strengthening or weakening the world body, was invariably one of strengthen- 
ing the world body. For example, it was one of the very few non- 
Communist countries to oppose the proposal ‘to permit the socalled UN 
forces to cross the 38th parallel in Korea (October 1950). Likewise it did 
not approve of the Uniting for Peace Resolution (November 1950), which 
meant “dividing for war”. We might also cite India’s role during the 1950s 


16 This resolution, also known as the Acheson Plan (after Dean Acheson, US Secretary of 
State, who untiated 1t), ran counter to the basic principles of the UN Charter inasmuch as it 
envisaged the use of force in the name of the United Nations even against one of the frve 
permanent members. Its provisions were replete with fnghtful possibihties Fortunately, this 
scheme never became operative and was forgotten For details, see K P. Saksena, The United 
Nations and Collective Security (Delhi, 1974), pp. 98-109. 
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on such questions as revision of the Charter (including the veto provision), 
or the universality principle of UN membership (including the question of - 
representation of China) and in crises such as Congo, Hungary, Lebanon, 
and Suez. 

Again, in 1960-61, when the United Nations found itself in a snake-pit, 
so to speak, because of its adventure (or misadventure) in the Congo, India 
took a position which providéd crucial support to those elements which 
helped the United Nations in getting out of the mess—bruised, but with its 
prestige untouched.” Likewise, in regard to the controversy relating to the 
question of authorization, supervision, and financing of the United Nations 
peacekeeping operations, which led to an unprecedented crisis in 1964-65, 
India took, as early as 1961, a position which subsequent events vindicated. 
The crisis was resolved on the lines it had suggested initially." 

This is not to say that India alone had the sagacity to follow the right 
approach. The fact is that it so happened that during that period, which 
was characterized by the Cold War, there was a happy convergence of 
India’s national interests and the “interests” of the United Nations. Of 
course, in adhering to certain positions, India was promoting not only what 
was in the larger interests but also its own national interests. Consequently 
India acquired a status and an influence that was much larger than was 
warranted by its economic and military strength. It was a case of power and 
influence without military force and economic might. 


IV 


It is, however, intriguing to note that even during that period India failed 
to obtain UN endorsement of its claims and positions that were vital to its 
interests. On the question of Jammu and Kashmir, as noted earlier, instead 
of getting its grievances redressed it found itself placed in the dock. Of 


V India’s unique contribution lies in the fact that, notwithstanding its misgivings about 
certain aspects of the functioning of the UN Force in the Congo (ONUC), it did not at any 
time waver in its support, material and political, for the United Nations. What is of vital 
significance is that India agreed to send its force at a time when all nonaligned countries had 
withdrawn their contingents from the ONUC in the wake of Patrice Lumumba’s murder. The 
large contingent of Indian troops—5,700 strong—was important politically inasmuch as the 
Congo operations were being denounced as a tool of Western colonialism Ibid., pp. 248-53. 

™ India bad then taken the position that (a) the financing of UN peacekeeping operations 
should be a collective responsibility; (b) that it devolved on the members, irrespective of and 
without prejudice to Article 17 of the UN Charter; (c) that the expenses of the operations 
should be distributed in such proportion and on the basis of such principles as might be agreed 
upon; (d) that the five permanent members should bear the mayor burden; and (e) that all 
questions relating thereto were political, not legal, in nature. It, therefore, held that agree- 
ment should be reached through negotiations. A reference to the International Court of 
Justice, according to India, would lead only to a hardening of positions and to unforeseen 
difficulties. India, therefore, abstained from the vote on the resolution—GA Resolution 1731 
(XVI) of 20 December 1961—which sought the advisory opimon of the Court. 
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course there were many complex international political factors at work. 
However, a perspective analysis of India’s participation and diplomatic 
interactions from 1946 onwards would show that India was not able to 
grasp the reality of the United Nations as an integral part of international 
power politics or its potentiality as an instrument of implementation of the 
national foreignpolicy strategy. 

One glaring example of lack of understanding of the political processes 
at work in the United Nations and of the way these processes could be used 
to safeguard the national interests and to promote “just” causes is India’s 
response to the question to Tibet. 

In the wake of the march of Chinese Communist armies into Tibet, the 
Dalai Lama appealed for help to the United Nations in November 1950. 
However, as we know, a matter can come up for discussion in the United 
Nations only if a Member state raises it. And it was El Salvador, not India, 
which spoke up for Tibet and formally requested that the question be 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly as an important item. Much 
depended on what India would do as the immediate neighbour. Unfortu- 
nately it committed an unforgivable blunder: its representative sought 
permission to attend as an “interested party”. (It was not on the 15- 
member General Committee which was to recommend whether or not the 
question of Tibet be taken up by the General Assembly.) It was its 
opposition to the inclusion of the question which influenced the General 
Committee and the decision of the General Assembly. Had it not been so, 
the United Nations would have been seized of the problem. Perhaps the 
course of events in Tibet would not have been different from what it turned 
out to be. However, it was a question of keeping the issue alive until the 
Tibetan people rose and asserted themselves and their basic right to 
selfgovernment. True, the United Nations cannot protect the weak against 
the determined depredations of the strong, but the system provides a 
mechanism with which to keep the question alive until a just solution, if 
possible, is found. This is how it dealt with questions like Palestine, 
Southwest Africa (now Namibia), Southern Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), 
and Western Sahara. 

Tibet is just one instance among several when India failed to anticipate 
developments correctly. It thus denied itself the opportunity of making 
effective use of the political processes and diplomatic devices which the 
UN system provides. Then there are instances when India did act rightly, 
but it did so in a clumsy manner, ignored the UN factor, and had its image 
tarnished unnecessarily. 

When India resorted to “police action” in Goa (December 1961) to 
remove the last vestiges of colonialism from its territory, it should have 
known that Portugal and its supporters would raise the question in the 
Security Council. India did not prepare itself for that situation and kept 
even its Permanent Representative to the United Nations, C.S. Jha, in the 
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dark. Jha tells us, in his memoirs, how early in the morning on 18 December 
1961 he was woken up by his Public Relations Officer, who wanted to 
know how he should respond to the frantic telephone calls from the media 
for India’s version of the developments in Goa. Efforts were made from 
11.00 a.m. onwards (why not earlier?), as Jha writes, to get in touch with 
the Ministry of External Affairs in New Delhi, but they came to nothing. 
Jha had no time to brief even “friendly” members of the Security Council 
properly. Egypt, which was then holding the presidency for the month, did 
delay the convening of the Security Council by a few hours at Jha’s request, 
but it was annoyed that its Government had not been kept informed; so 
were the representatives of the Soviet Union and others. As Jha tells us, he 
did not have the time to prepare his speech so he spoke ex tempore. He 
says that he had prepared the draft speech in advance, he would have 
avoided using the phrase (now notorious): “Charter or no Charter, Council 
or no Council... .”” 

Compared with this Indian.inaction in 1961, take the US action against 
Cuba in 1962. When President John F. Kennedy of the United States 
undertook, unilaterally, a naval blockade of Cuba (not permissible under 
the Charter) he simultaneously sought a meeting of the Security Council to 
discuss the situation. Indeed this initiative gave considerable propaganda 
advantage to the United States. India had not even kept its UN representative 
informed about what it was doing. It was not, therefore, surprising that, as 
Jha writes, “even the Afro-Asian reptesentatives were critical of us”. 


v 


Reminiscing about his “ten years at the United Nations”, V.K. Krishna 
Menon once observed: “No one has made a proper study of India’s 
contribution to the U.N. because we only go by newspaper headlines. It 
will take many years to understand what we did in the early years”. To this, 
one may add that few in India, barring those who actually participate in the 
work, really know what happens in the United Nations. There is hardly any 
awareness of the good we did or the mistakes we made in those early years 
or later. 

Newspaper headlines in India invariably carry unqualified praise for our 
performance in the United Nations. As and when things go wrong for us 
there, the blame is squarely placed on the United Nations and on “other” 
Member states. What is even more disturbing is lack of any serious, 
concerted, and continuous effort, or so it seems, even at the Governmental 
level in India to understand the potentiality of the United Nations as an 
instrument of national diplomacy. Not that there were no occasions when 


» CS. Jha, From Bandung to Tashkent: Glimpses of India’s Foreign Policy (Madras, 
1983), p. 153. For other references ated bere from Jha’s memoirs, see pp. 150-64. 
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certain individuals or a team of them well versed in UN diplomacy happened 
to hold key positions in New Delhi or in New York. These individuals 
made all the difference to us with their skill and performance. However, 
we have not been able to maximize our political advantage for want of 
continuity. 

True, as noted earlier, on some vital questions India played a constructive 
role. However, that was more by way of taking a position on controversial 
issues than by way of being aware of the potentiality of the United Nations 
as a diplomatic instrument and using it adroitly to promote broad objectives. 

Official UN records, as well as Krishna Menon’s own writings and views, 
show that during the socalled golden era of India’s participation, he used 
his masterly knowledge of international law and rules of procedure and his 
inimitable skill in drafting resolutions to work out a compromise or to build 
up a consensus to resolve contentious issues or to score a point in debate 
rather than to safeguard and promote India’s national interests. In an 
article he once argued that capable, hardworking, and experienced per- 
sonnel were needed to represent India in the United Nations and to deal 
with the work that was done in the lobbies and corridors, in the committees, 
etc. To do what? According to Krishna Menon, “to amend and modify 
other people’s resolutions and reconcile difficult positions and harmonize 
divergent views” .” 

The Press heaped praise upon Krishna Menon for his performance in the 
Security Council (January 1957) during the debate on the Kashmir issue, 
but it glossed over the fact that his speech of nine-and-a-half hours spread 
over four days (the longest on record in the United Nations) did not 
prevent the adoption (on 24 January 1957) of a resolution which rejected 
India’s position. It was the first ever UN resolution to do so. 

On the other hand, corridor diplomacy and effective use of diplomatic 
processes by the Indian team in the Security Council in 1965 succeeded in 
burying Pakistan’s claim on Kashmir and in placing the question in cold 
storage where it remained for three decades.” Not a single resolution 
adopted by the Security Council in 1965 referred to Kashmir or the earlier 
resolutions (1948-49). It was the Shimla Agreement (1972) which implicitly 
acknowledged Pakistan as a “party to the dispute” and made the dispute a 
bilateral one. 


* VK Knshbna Menon, “My Ten Years at the United Nations”, Yojana (New Delhi), vol 
14, special issue entitled “United Nations, 1945-70”, October 1970, pp. 16-17. Emphasis 
added Also see Michael Brecher, India and World Polincs: Krishna Menon’s View of the 
World (New York, 1965), pp. 2-18. 

7 In 1965 Pakistan mounted a military offensive in Jammu and Kashmir to secure a military 
solution of its Inking or at least to reopen afresh the Kashmir question which had not been 
taken up by the Security Council since December 1957 in spite of its efforts. However, it was 
frustrated both on the battlefield and in the United Nations. Its threat of withdrawal from the ~ 
United Nations in the event of the Secunty Council not reopening the question of Jammu and 
Kashmir did not work For details, see Saksena, n. 16. 
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In the context of what we have discussed above, we may now consider what 
place the United Nations occupies (or should occupy) as a factor in the 
foreignpolicy strategy of a Member state. This place has to do with the 
organizational setting rather than any design or well-thought-out plan. . 

Once the United Nations, with its permanent headquarters in New 
York, became an operational system, its ever-increasing range of activity 
(covering all aspects of human behaviour having international dimensions) 
led to the establishment of numerous subsidiary bodies and committees. 
This in turn necessitated the establishment of permanent missions of 
Member states to the United Nations. Eventually the headquarters of the 
United Nations became the largest rendezvous of diplomats, as also the 
most important meeting-point in the world for people from the media. 
Again, the continuing conference system led to a streamlining of the rules 
of procedure. The participants soon mastered the rules and learnt how to 
use them so as to promote or oppose a particular point of view. Again, the 
issues before the United Nations were so diverse that delegates/diplomats 
from’ Member states resorted to some form of regular caucusing among 
themselves. Consequently, over a period of time, several caucusing groups 
acquired a significant role in the decisionmaking process in the United 
Nations. Some of these groups were evolved on geographical lines; others 
were based on ideology; yet others were founded in commonality of 
interests—such as the Nonaligned Movement (NAM), the Group of 77, 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), and the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). 

One can well visualize what would happen when diplomats representing 
the various countries of the world get together in a particular building 
complex (well equipped with lounges, bars, restaurants, cafeterias, a 
library, a post office, a shopping centre, etc.), day after day and throughout 
the year in an atmosphere where the traditional rules of protocol are not 
adhered to and where contacts and interactions are more informal and 
much more intense than in the various national capitals. These intense 
informal diplomatic interactions have made the United Nations “the greatest 
single diplomatic crossroads in the world”. 

Charles Thayer, a theorist and practitioner of diplomacy, notes that 
diplomacy consists not only in conducting one’s own business but also in 
finding out the business of others. The United Nations provides the most 
effective framework for carrying out this twofold task of diplomacy. 

As the United Nations provides ready contacts for the representatives of 
almost all the nations of the world on a continual, informal basis, it is a 
unique centre for obtaining quick and reasonably authoritative answers to 
all kinds of questions. Information thus obtained and the assessments 
made of it are crucial elements in the planning of Governmental strategies 
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and the making of decisions. Information on the probable course of action 
of another delegation obtained reasonably well in advance not only helps 
considerably in the formulation of attitudes and policies best suited to any - 
particular situation but also facilitates the process of reaching agreement. 

International reactions to world events can also be promptly obtained in 
the United Nations. Even casual conversation in the lounges and in the 
conference rooms can yield well-informed opinion. Contacts among 
delegations and the time meaningfully spent in the corridors, lounges, etc., 
are a valuable means of obtaining information on developments, political 
and nonpolitical, in the various countries. On the other hand an active 
delegation has immense opportunity to influence opinion on world issues 
or on issues vital to one’s national interest. All these form part of what goes 
by the name of “corridor diplomacy”. 

There is more to the UN system. To an observer, the day-to-day work in 
the United Nations implies a political process characterized by protracted 
debates and discussions in accordance with established rules of procedure, 
and formal conclusions—generally expressed in the form of resolutions. 

This process, which may look simple to some and tedious to others, has 
important political implications. It is increasingly a struggle in which Mem- 
ber states seek approval and prevent disapproval of their claims, policies, 
and actions on various issues. The UN system is thus the most significant 
instrument today in the hands of a state to secure international endorse- 
ment of its claims and international certification of the legitimacy of its 
actions. Its determinations, which represent “collective legitimacy”, carry 
great political weight. Governments are, of course, not bound to respect 
the endorsement of any particular point of view by the United Nations if 
they find that it is unfavourable to them, but they cannot politically ignore 
the consequences of flouting it. It should be noted that under the Charter 
the United Nations is no more than an association of sovereign independent 
states. Nor has the world body in any meaningful sense undertaken to 
perform the function of conferring legitimacy upon, or denying legitimacy 
to, the claims and actions of states. In fact such a function has been thrust 
upon it by Member states. “Collective legitimization” is an answer, not to 
the question what the United Nations can do, but to the question how it 
can be used. This has been the trend since the inception of the United 
Nations. 

Thus, in the context of what is noted above, it is important for interested 
Members whether the General Assembly, for instance, “notes”, or 
“approves”, a report from a subsidiary organ; “reaffirms” a previous 
resolution or merely “recalls” it; and “calls upon” the parties to adjust their 
differences or “expresses the hope” that they would do so. Likewise, 
raising an issue in the United Nations has to be a highly calculated move. 
One has to weigh the pros and cons of raising it. One has also to ascertain 
the “size” of the support and the purpose to be achieved by raising an issue 
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before the United Nations. Very often Member states find it advisable not 
to raise an issue by using the formal procedure (a8 an agenda item). They 
merely refer to the issue during the general debate. Sometimes, in a 
bilateral dispute, a Member state finds that it is not in a good position to 
bargain and decides to refer to the dispute with a view to securing a 
negotiated settlement by bringing political pressure to bear on the other 
side. This is what Bangladesh did in the Farakka dispute in 1977. This is 
also what Panama did, during the 1970s, in the dispute over the Panama 
Canal with the United States. Again, one may find it politically advantageous 
to raise an issue in order to put the adversary state in an awkward position 
or embarrass it or put it on the defensive and get it to accept certain 
commitments. This is, for instance, what Pakistan sought to do, in 1974, by 
initiating the item “Establishment of a Nuclear-Weapon-Free Zone in 
South Asia”. There could be several other kinds of situations in which a 
country might find it expedient to raise an issue with a view to gaining some 
political advantage. Raising an issue is a different thing, and responding to 
@ certain situation is another. In each case one has to move in a calculated 
manner. 

How should one react to a proposal made by others which is not 
conducive to one’s national interest? Should one respond merely by regis- 
tering opposition to it or by making a counterproposal? Should the counter- 
proposal be in the form of a separate draft resolution or an amendment or 
subamendment? These and scores of other, related questions need to be 
tackled by the diplomats concerned. They demand of them experience, 
parliamentary skill, rapport with other delegates, and understanding of the 
situation on hand. Sometimes one might merely “softpedal” an opponent's 
proposal: that might serve one’s interest better. 

Let us take a concrete case. In 1974, in the wake of India’s peaceful 
nuclear explosion at Pokharan, Pakistan, for obvious reasons, got the 
question “Establishment of a Nuclear-Weapon-Free Zone in South Asia” 
to be placed on the agenda of the General Assembly. It was evident that 
Pakistan’s draft had a considerably large support; the Indian delegation in 
its normal beat of lobbying and corridor diplomacy should have known it in 
advance. India could then have expressed its views on the subject, pointing 
out how, in a particular region, the establishment of a nuclear-weapon-free 
zone was meaningless and abstained from the vote. It did not do so. On the 
other hand it decided to put its views in the form of a separate draft 
resolution and voted against Pakistan’s proposal. Thereby it only isolated 
itself because no one except Bhutan joined it in casting a negative vote. 
Only once (1977) did India do the right thing. That was when it abstained. 
But, in the subsequent years, it continued to oppose the Pakistani move 
and cast a negative vote. This same pattern has repeated itself in each 
session during the last twenty years, though with one significant change. 
Since 1991 the erstwhile Soviet Union (Russia) and the East European 
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states have shifted their position’ from one of abstention to one of casting 
an affirmative vote in support of the Pakistani proposal.” 

Had India acted rightly in 1974 by merely abstaining rather than by 
registering strong opposition, it would have taken the steam out of the 
Pakistani initiative and avoided embarrassment. The Pakistani move— 
which was meant apparently to compel India to pronounce its views cate- 
gorically on the question of the nuclear-weapon option—would effectively 
have been checkmated. 

The UN system thus demands that a participating diplomat should 
possess not only the traditional skills but also additional adroitness and 
experience—i.e., debating skill and mastery over the rules of procedure 
governing UN debates and decisionmaking processes. S/he should also 
have the necessary background and understanding of the various implications 
of the question under discussion and negotiation. A question relating to 
the law of the sea, for instance, requires a kind of background and training 
that is different from, say, a question relating to disarmament or economic 
development. The diplomat should, further, be quite familiar with the 
previous resolutions on the subject, the views held by other delegations, 
and the interests of his own country. He should, above all, know what is 
feasible and desirable in order to make his participation in the work of the 
United Nations meaningful. 

Unfortunately India has rarely cared to pick up the right man for the 
Tight place. Quite often absolutely inexperienced people—people who had 
never before been exposed even to conference diplomacy and who had 
acquired no training or background relating to the subject under discussion— 
have been sent to the United Nations to represent India there because of 
favouritism or adherence to the “rotational” principle of A, B, and C 
stations of posting.” 

What is worse is that transfers/postings have been made in utter disregard 
of the principle of change with continuity. In 1971, and again in 1974, for 
instance, the usual routine of transfers/promotions/postings led to a situ- 
ation where all the diplomatic personnel of the Indian Mission in New 
York were changed. 

Transfers/promotions/postings are ordered so mechanically as to ignore 
the rule that one should not change one’s horses in midstream. To cite just 


2 For a cnitica) analysis of the diplomatic moves and countermoves by India and Pakistan 
on this issue, the interactions of other Member states, and voting patterns during the period 
1974-92, see C.S R. Murthy, India’s Diplomacy in the United Nations (New Delhi, 1993), pp 
106-36. 

At the Fortynmth Session of the General Assembly (1994), the voting on the Pakistani draft 
was 153 for, and 3 against (Bhutan, India, and Mauritius). Twelve Member states abstained. 

* Stations for diplomatic posting are classified as A, B, or C in terms of the availability of 
modern facilities. For details, see the present author’s article “India and Diplomacy in the 
United Nations”, in Bimal Prasad, ed., India's Foreign Policy. Studies in Continuity and 
Change (New Delhi, 1979), pp. 435-47. 
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one example: India’s active involvement in the all-important question of 
reform and restructuring of the economic and social sectors of the United 
Nations (1987-88) was severely constrained when ‘the key man handling 
the day-to-day protracted discussions and negotiations, was changed (just 
routine transfer). In fact there were three changes. No wonder, therefore, 
that India did not play the role expected of it on this issue at a critical 
juncture. 

This brings us to another serious flaw in India’s participation in the work 
of the United Nations and in the conduct of India’s foreign policy in 
general—ack of an institutionalized mechanism. There is, of course, the 
Ministry of External Affairs with its broad functional divisions and its 
hierarchical system of decisionmaking, but as a veteran diplomat, P.N. 
Haksar, aptly notes, this formidable apparatus “merely helps us to muddle 
through”. 

The growing complexities and the pushes and pressures of international 
politics that have characterized postwar developments have compelled all 
major Powers to resort to purposive planning in foreignpolicy strategies on 
an institutionalized basis. India is perhaps the only country among the 
significant actors in the international arena to have failed so far to evolve 
an institutionalized mechanism. 

The traumatic Sino-Indian border war underlined the need for an insti- 
tutionalized mechanism for research, planning, and coordination. The 
Pillai Commission (1966) warned against the practice of adhocism, and 
pointed out that no country could afford to conduct its foreign policy 
without purposive planning. It also forcefully emphasized the need of an 
, institutionalized mechanism for discussion of vital issues, preparation of 
background research papers, and evaluation of various options in a given 
situation in the formulation and implementation of a well-planned and 
well-coordinated foreignpolicy strategy. 

A beginning was made to evolve such a mechanism in the mid-1960s. But 
then vested interests saw to it that the mechanism did not get off the 
ground. The practice followed at the initial stage by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service—of functioning from issue to issue, or from file to file— 
continues to be the hallmark. Whenever a crisis develops, some hurried 
consultations no doubt take place, but who should be consulted and who 
should be left out, depends largely on the personal equation of those who 
happen to be at the helm of affairs. 

There are occasions when even consultations have been done away with. 
Let us take the case of the Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan 
(December 1979). When its consideration by the Security Council was 
vetoed, the question was transferred to the General Assembly. That was 
also the time when, following a general election, Indira Gandhi’s party had 
returned to power. As such senior officials sought instructions from the 
Prime Minister designate, Indira Gandhi. She had not by then formed her 
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Cabinet so she requested one of her confidants, a former Indian Ambassador 
to Moscow, to handle the issue. There was obviously no time to discuss and 
comprehend longterm implications. Had there been an institutionalized 
mechanism, things would have been different. He drafted a speech which 
was sent to the then Permanent Representative of India to the United 
Nations, who was also asked to read the text as telexed without changing a 
word. That day, 11 January 1980, the hall of the General Assembly was full 
to capacity. Hundreds of mediapersons and diplomats from all over the 
world were assembled to hear what India was going to say. India’s state- 
ment in part read: 


The Soviet Government has assured our Government that its troops 
went to Afghanistan at the request of the Afghanistan Government 
(which Government?] and we have been further assured that the Soviet 
troops will be withdrawn when requested to do so. We have no reason 
to doubt such assurances from a friendly country like the Soviet Union, 
with which we have many close ties. 


This statement ran contrary to what had been the guiding principle of 
India’s foreign policy. India was putting forth a new and dangerous propo- 
sition, i.e., in evaluating the international behaviour of a Member Govern- 
ment, India would be guided by its “friendly and close ties” with that 
Government; and that we should believe and applaud assurances from a 
friendly country that its military occupation of a neighbouring country was 
no threat to peace and to the integrity or political independence of the 
country 80 occupied.* 

Again, because of lack of an institutionalized mechanism, India sometimes 
overreacts and betrays exuberance rather than discretion. For instance, 
take its reaction to Pakistan’s raising of the question of human rights in 
Jammu and Kashmir specifically in the UN Commission on Human Rights 
in February—March 1994. Its delegation to this session (the fiftieth) was the 
largest ever to any UN/international meet. About a hundred highranking 
personnel, both professional diplomats and political figures, flew back and 
forth to Geneva from New Delhi, London, New York, Tokyo, etc. Besides, 
through closed-door meetings with other delegations in the Palais Des 
Nations, the Indians engaged in a kind of dinner diplomacy—which became 
the talk in diplomatic circles. They invited eight to ten delegations in a 


= India was the only non-Communust country to speak in the General Assembly in full 
support of the Soviet military intervention. This led to widespread critiasm both in India and 
abroad. At the time of voting on the resolution, on 14 January 1980, India did not oppose the 
resolution condemning Soviet military intervention; ıt merely abstained. For a detailed 
analysis of the diplomatic reactions and interactions, see K P. Saksena, “Afghanistan Conflict 
and the United Nations”, in K.P. Misra, ed., Afghanistan in Crisis (New Delhi, 1980), 
pp. 101-19. 
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group almost every evening. However, by then, India had already succumbed 
to external pressure. It conceded in effect that what was happening in 
Jammu and Kashmir was a matter of international concern. It extended 
invitations to various external entities, including the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference and the International Commission of Jurists to visit the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, which India regarded as an integral part of 
its territory.” 

How could a country of India’s size and resources allow external agencies 
to sit in judgement on matters which are so vital to India’s territorial 
integrity and its basic approach as a secular, multireligious, pluralistic, 
democratic society? 


Vil 


The analysis presented in the preceding pages does nòt of course give the 
whole picture of what goes on in the United Nations. Nor does it show in 
its entirety how India conducts its business there. It is only a synoptic, 
overall survey. There is, therefore, no need to recapitulate what we have 
discussed above. Nevertheless some key points may be reemphasized. 

We have cited a number of specific instances to show that India has so 
far not been able to grasp the significance of the UN system as an integral 
part of international politics. India does not yet know how to make effective 
use of the instrumentality of the United Nations in the conduct of its 
foreignpolicy strategy. There are broadly two reasons: unlike other major 
Powers, India has, in some details, not followed a systematic pattern of 
personnel representation at the United Nations so essential to the task.” It 
has also not set up the much-needed institutionalized mechanism so far for 
the conduct of its foreign policy in general and through the United Nations 
in particular. 

As a veteran British UN diplomat, Lord Caradon, succinctly put it, 
those who ignore the reality of the United Nations as an integral part of 
international politics and fail to make use of the mechanism that the 
United Nations provides for the furtherance of their own interests and the 
larger interests of mankind, do so “to their own detriment”.” 


D As usual the media, as well as our leaders, acclaimed what happened in Geneva (March 
1994). Several newspapers carried headhnes on their front pages and hailed the event as a 
great “triumph” and an outstanding success for India’s diplomacy and a crushing defeat for 
Pakostan. For a perspective analysis of this small event, see “Euphoria versus Reality”, The 
Pioneer (New Delhi), 21 March 1994. 

* For various patterns of personnel representation being followed by some of the major 
Powers with a view to providing continuity and ensuring adroit handhng by experts in their 
respective fields, see Saksena, n. 23, pp. 445-7. 

7 See “Foreword” in Kenneth J. Twitchett, ed., The Evolving United Nations A Prospect 
for Peace? (London, 1971), p. vii. 
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_ If, therefore, India wishes to make its contribution to the United Nations 
effective and give a worthy lead in international affairs, it should not only 
be ready to make use of the diplomatic instrument that the world body is 
but also understand it and acquire the necessary skill in handling it. 

It is high time India equipped itself with the necessary apparatus to play 
its rightful role. The current critical phase demands that it play a leading 
role. 

As is common knowledge, the international community is standing today 
at the crossroads. With the end of the Cold War, which had thwarted 
progress for decades in international cooperation, it could now make use of 
the United Nations to unravel regional and global issues and push towards 
constructive international cooperation in meeting humanity’s social and 
economic needs. The alternative is for one Power or group of Powers to 
impose its own values or world view on the vast majority of nations which 
are at this stage in an extremely vulnerable state. This would undo all that 
the UN system has done so far. 

Unfortunately the vast majority of Member states are caught, or so it 
seems, in a web of inertia. The activism of the Group of 77 and of the 
NAM, which has enabled the Organization to play a leading role in the 
past decades, is now feeble if not already extinguished. 

As we have just mentioned, most developing countries today are engulfed 
in a debt trap; they are. faced with a balance-of-payments crisis, internal 
turmoil, and other problems and hence in a vulnerable state. What is 
difficult for one Member state, however, would be less difficult if all 
Member states act collectively. After all a decision of the Security Council 
requires nine affirmative votes. Further, Articles 10 and 11 of the Charter 
give the UN General Assembly (based on the principle of sovereign 
equality of states, with each Member state having only one vote) a pivotal 
position to discuss matters and pronounce its verdicts and give its recom- 
mendations. General Assembly pronouncements do carry considerable 
weight; no Member state, however mighty, can ignore the political advan- 
tages accruing from respecting them or the disadvantages resulting from 
ignoring them. 

For all its flaws, the United Nations is a truly global organization. It is a 
unique institution of our time. Although it cannot ensure protection of the 
weak against the depredations of the strong, it does provide an armoury of 
parliamentary and diplomatic devices that could mobilize and maximize 
the factors capable of ensuring peace with justice. It is the only organized 
forum available to the developing countries to discuss their problems and 
to put political pressure upon the advanced countries to seek equitable 
management of the world economy. Over the period, it has evolved as a 
forum of multilateral diplomacy for all Member states, big and small, into a 
mechanism for reconciling contending interests, resolving differences, and, 
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harmonizing the actions of different states so as to promote the larger 
interests of mankind. 

India owes it to itself and the larger international community to play, in 
collaboration with other medium Powers, a leading role in preventing the 
United Nations from turning subservient to any Power or group of Powers. 

To play this role India must first set its own house in order—preater 
political stability and a resilient, viable, and selfreliant economy. It is time 
it acquired an appropriate institutional mechanism with which to pursue its 
foreignpolicy strategy in a well-coordinated manner; it cannot continue to 
provide ad hoc responses to situations as they emerge. It should be well 
prepared to play a leading role, in collaboration with other developing 
countries and likeminded states, in building up international political safe- 
guards that would give the principles enshrined in the UN Charter a 
fighting chance of success in meeting the challenge of money and military 


power. 


September 1995 
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The Cold War, which lasted some four decades beginning in the late 1940s, 
was essentially a struggle for power and primacy between two groups of 
Member states of the United Nations—one led by the United States and 
the other by the erstwhile Soviet Union. The two groups used ideology as a 
cover for achieving their respective national and group interests. Unfor- 
tunately they also used the newly established United Nations as a major 
forum or instrument for achieving them. In the process the Cold War hurt 
the interests of not only thé vast majority of Member states but also the 
Organization itself, which the leaders of the Cold War had themselves 
struggled to establish even before the Second World War had come to an 
end outside Europe. 


Impact of the Cold War 


The Cold War intruded into world politics and the United Nations even 
before the latter could fully develop and become effective, whether in 
terms of the UN Charter or the wishes of the founders. Most of the then 
Member states hoped that the Great Powers would function in concert on 
the basis of an understanding in the interest of peace. Owing to the 
intrusion of the Cold War the Organization was prematurely paralysed in 
carrying out its various activities, especially in the performance of its 
security functions. The Security Council became a forum for the confronta- 
tion between the Great Powers rather than “a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations” as laid down in Article 1(4) of the UN Charter. The 
worst sufferers in all this were those Member states which declined, consis- 
tently, to take sides. They were mostly the Arab-Asian, African, and 
(towards the end of the 1950s) the small, incipient, nonaligned group of 
Member states. 
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The distortions in the functioning of the United Nations took many 
forms. One was the nonimplementation of some provisions of the Charter 
and the misuse of some others. Specifically, the historic provisions of 
Articles 2(3) and (4) about peaceful settlement of disputes and prohibition 
of the use of force in interstate relations were repeatedly ignored.' 

A grave consequence of the Cold War was the creation and acceleration 
of conflicts within Member states or within a region—with the two Power 
blocs taking sides and encouraging such conflicts. “Intervention” (often in 
the domestic jurisdiction of states) by the Cold Warriors prolonged conflicts 
for years—as, for example, South Africa versus the frontline states, the 
Iranian—Iraqi War, and the conflicts in Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, 
El Salvador, Mozambique, Namibia, Nicaragua, Vietnam, etc.” All these 
conflicts were settled only towards the last years of the Cold War or soon 
after its end, largely because the Cold Warriors withdrew their support for 
the contending parties. The United Nations then assisted in ending the 
conflicts or in decelerating them. There were also more and more UN 
peacekeeping operations. 

The provisions of Article 2(7) for the protection of the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of Member states and of Article 51 for the right of individual/collective 
_ selfdefence were misinterpreted and misused by both the Cold Warriors 
for their own reasons. The provisions of Article 4 about the criteria for the 
admission of new states were misused till 1955—to thwart, not to facilitate, 
admission. Chapter VI of the Charter about peaceful settlement of disputes 
was not fully or satisfactorily effectuated, and Chapter VII, embodying the 
core of the collective security system, was wholly ignored or remained 
inoperative. The provisions of Article 27 for the use of the veto power of 
the five permanent members were used injudiciously by either side to hurt 
the opponent’s national interests.’ All UN organs—not only the Security 


' In consequence we have had over a hundred major conflicts since the establishment of the 
Organization. Some twenty million people have died in these conflicts. 
2 Sir Anthony Parsons, a British diplomat, holds the view that 


although the Cold War had a damaging influence on the United Nations, . . . It was less 
serious an obstacke than the nature of the conflicts arising out of the virtually instant 
collapse of the European empires, and the increasingly diverse nature of the international 


See Sir Anthony Parsons, “The United Nations in the Post-Cold War Era”, International 
Relanons (London), vol. 11, no. 3, December 1992, pp. 289 ff. This is obviously a partisan 
view expressed by a spokesman of a former colonial power. 

3 Western scholars generally highlight only the large number of vetoes exercised by the 
Soviet Union, ignoring the fact that the Soviet Union was in a minority in the Security Council 
and other UN organs. Till the nmd-1960s Britain, France, and the United States enjoyed a 
“hidden veto”. Even in organs other than the Security Council the Western Powers enjoyed a 
majority till about the end of the 1950s. 
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Council—became propaganda battlefields rather than forums for harmoniz- 
ing the conflicting national interests of Member states. In the process the 
two sides hurt themselves too; for, after all, misuse or misinterpretation of 
the provisions of the Charter and the functioning or paralysing of the UN 
organs were all double-edged weapons. 

Diplomacy led to the creation (in 1948) of such UN organs as the Interim 
Committee or the “Little Assembly” to circumvent the functions of the 
General Assembly whenever it was not in session so that the Western bloc, 
which had then a majority, might manage to get done whatever it wanted 
to do and without the cooperation of the states of the Eastern bloc.‘ A 
similar manoeuvre by the Western majority was the socalled Uniting for 
Peace resolution (November 1950) under which (among others) an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly could be convened at fortyeight 
hours’ notice to deal with any item whose consideration was prevented on 
account of the socalled double veto of the Soviet Union. The absurd (and 
fortunately abortive) proposal of the Soviet Union (September 1960) to 
replace the post of Secretary-General by a troika of representatives of the 
two Power blocs and of the nonaligned group was another adverse conse- 
quence of the Cold War. ' 

There was even a case of the United Nations acting plainly illegally, i.e., 
in violation of the terms of the Charter, to enable the General Assembly to 
reappoint Secretary-General Trygvie Lie (1949) for a second term, without 
a recommendation of the Security Council (under Article 97). This was a 
ruse hit upon by the then US-led majority in the face of the Soviet 
opposition to the extension of the appointment in the Security Council. 
This led to Soviet hostility to Lie and his eventual premature resignition.’ 

Another development in the United Nations during the years of the Cold 
War—though not directly resulting from the Cold War—was the emergence 
of the nonaligned states as the majority group in the Assembly. The 
Western bloc resented this development bitterly as it meant its own joss of 
_ dominance in the late 1950s. It also perceived it as conferring an advantage 
upon the Soviet bloc because of the parallelism between some of the 
policies of the Soviet bloc and the nonaligned group. The Western bioc 
resented this development also on account of the alleged distortion of the 
priorities of the Organization (in terms of the Purposes of the Charter) 
unlike in the years when it was the dominant bloc in the Assembly. It is 
possible that the presence of the nonaligned majority helped minimize the 


* This was also partly to overcome the paralysis of the Security Council as a result of the 
Soviet use of its power of veto. 
3 Of course the admission of a number of states to the United Nations (and the eventual de 


facto acceptance of the principle of universality, contrary to the provisions of Article 4 of the 
Charter) could also be construed as flegall 
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harmful effects of the Cold War and even ensured the survival of the 
United Nations.‘ 

It was, however, the Security Council which suffered most during all the 
four decades of the Cold War as the confrontation between the two Power 
blocs almost paralysed it, thereby defeating the main object of the Organ- 
ization—viz., to maintain international peace and security. Of course the 
General Assembly took over some of the functions of the Security Council 
and marginally compensated the Organization for the distortion in its 
functioning due to the near paralysis of the Security Council. The boycott 
of.the Security Council by the Soviet Union in June 1950 (in protest against 
the replacement of the representative of the Formosa regime by that of the 
People’s Republic of China) enabled the United States and its allies to use 
the Council to secure legitimacy for their resistance to the North Korean 
invasion of the South (1950) in the name of the United Nations. 

Then there was the socalled financial crisis in the middle of the 1960s 
precipitated by the Western bloc when it threatened to suspend the voting 
rights of the Soviet Union for being in arrears in paying its assessed dues in 
respect of peacekeeping operations. This dangerous crisis was eventually 
averted by the good sense of both the groups, but with dubious consequences 
for the functioning of the United Nations. 


Some Positive Developments 


Two positive, beneficent, fallouts of the era of the Cold War (though not 
connected with it) are: (a) the establishment of the principle of universality 
of membership (though contrary to the provisions of Article 4 of the 
Charter) and (b) the birth of the practice of using peacekeeping operations, 
which was beyond the scope of the Charter. But then it is not as though the 
Cold War had prevented many other positive developments. These two 
became possible partly because they suited the policies and interests of the 
Cold Warriors and partly for other, different reasons. 

One may cite here two most important positive developments of a lasting 
nature which relate to the promotion of humen rights and fundamental 
freedoms—notably, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) 
and the two covenants—one on social, economic, and cultural rights (1966), 
and the other on civil and political rights. These developments are of great 
and lasting value for the Organization and for all Member states. 


* See M.S. Rajan, “The Role of the Nonaligned States in the Umted Nations”, M.S. Rajan 
et al., ods, The Nonaligned and the United Nations (New Delhi/New York, 1987), pp- 
294-349, See also M.S. Rajan’s The United Nations and World Politics (New Delhi, 1995) and 
World Order and the United Nations (New Delhi, 1995), especially the Preface. 

The Nonaligned Movement (NAM) has always had (as the Tenth Nonaligned Summit 
Conference Declaration, 1992, put ıt) an “abiding commitment to the Purposes and Principles 
of the Charter”. 
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As has been noted already, the Cold War almost paralysed the function- 
ing of the Security Council (and, generally, the functioning of the Organ- 
ization in the sphere of maintenance and promotion of world peace). 
However, it did not entirely prevent the Organization from playing cumu- 
latively a notable role, apart from establishing several Observer Missions 
or peacekeeping operations. In Cambodia, it established (in 1992) the UN 
Transnational Authority for administering the state in effect, and for 
holding free and fair elections which involved some 4,000 UN personnel, 
civil and military. In Nicaragua, it held the first UN-monitored elections in 
an independent state that led to peaceful transfer of power to a new 
Government. In the Congo, its operations for about four years (from 1960 
onwards) involved a force of some 20,000 at one time. At the end of the 
Iraqi-Kuwayti conflict, it was a UN Commission which demarcated the 
border (1992). 

In the field of disarmament, the Organization facilitated the conclusion 
of the Partial Test-Ban Treaty (1963), the Antarctica Treaty (1949), the 
Agreement on the Regulation of the Use of Outer Space (1967), and the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (1968). It also helped establish nuclear- 
free zones. 

In the field of social and economic cooperation, the Organization estab- 
lished a large number of institutions and programmes. It played a truly 
great role over the years which resulted in the eventual elimination of 
apartheid in South Africa. Its role in promoting decolonization and the 
independence of all the eleven UN Trust territories (which more than 
tripled the membership of the Organization, pushing it from 51 to 185) was 
equally remarkable. Mention must also be made of the part it played in the 
independence of Namibia (1990). 

In other words, while it is legitimate to be critical of the impact of the 
Cold War on the United Nations, one also needs, objectively, to take note 
of the successes and achievements of the Organization during those four 
decades. Indeed, in retrospect, one may say without exaggeration that the 
firm foundations of the future of the Organization beyond its first five 
decades were laid during the era of the Cold War! 

Another notable fallout of the Cold War (largely beneficial) is the 
increased political role of the Secretary-General (partly because of the 
near paralysis of the Security Council).’ 

Most importantly, despite the confrontation of the Cold Warriors (or, 
may be, because of it), the Organization has survived for over four long 
decades. Indeed it is possible to take the view that the Cold War was better 
for the Organization than a hot war; for a hot War would have killed the 


7 Remarks Brian Urquhart: “The Secretary-General was a ‘residual legatee’ for unsolvable 
problems, but also a scapegoat ” The reference is to Trygvie Lie and Dag Hammarskjold. See 
his piece “Problems and Prospects of the United Nations”, International Journal (Toronto, 
ON), vol 44, no. 4, autumn 1989, pp. 803 ff. 
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Organization (in the same way that the eruption of the Second World War 
led to the demise of the League of Nations). This paradoxical result was 
partly a consequence of the unstated, but real, motivation of the Cold 
Warriors. Both the blocs found the Organization useful in the context of 
the threat or fear of a nuclear war. The Organization survived partly 
because of the sincere faith and vicarious support of the nonaligned majority; 
for most of the nonaligned states, being newly independent, felt that they 
had a tremendous stake in the survival of the Organization to promote the 
Purposes of the Charter, especially the maintenance of world peace— 
although the effectuation of this primary purpose largely depended upon 
the two blocs." Indeed, in retrospect, it does seem a miracle in that the 
United Nations survived the Cold War and those years of deep pessimism— 
especially compared with the two decades (1920—40) of the effective func- 
tioning of its predecessor, the League of Nations. 

Fortunately, at the end of the Cold War, there was one common, 
collective commitment on the part of Member states: they were all committed 
to the continued functioning of the United Nations. This was dramatically 
announced on 31 January 1992 by the first-ever meeting of the Security 
Council in which heads of State and Government represented their respective 
countries. This reaffirmation of the commitment, at the end of the Cold 
War, did not necessarily mean (as we shall presently discover) that the 
Organization would function better thereafter, and more faithfully than 
ever before to the provisions of the Charter or the intentions of the 
founders. It certainly meant that the functioning of the Organization would 
be more conducive to the promotion of its objectives. ‘ 


A New World Order? 


The end of the Cold War was widely hailed by all states with great relief in 
the hope and expectation that a new era was about to dawn in international 
politics and international organization.’ Once again, as in 1945, it seems 
that these hopes and expectations are exaggerated; for, after all, the end of 
the Cold War and of bipolarism has not really revolutionized the traditional 
behaviour of Member states. The working of international organizations 
too, including especially the United Nations, has not changed. After all, 


* Hammarskjold remarked once (in 1960): “It ıs not the Big Powers who need the United 
Nations, it is all the others. In this sense, the Organization 1s first of all their Organization, and 
I deeply believe in the wisdom with which they will be able to use, it or guite it.” Dag 
Hammarskjdld, The Servant of Peace: A Selection of the Speeches and Statements of Dag 
Hammarskjöld, Wilder Foote, ed. (London, 1962), p. 319. See also the present writer's Piece, 
“The Role of the Nonaligned States in the United Nations”, n. 6, pp. 294-348. 

? The President of the Security Council remarked in a statement on 31 January 1992: “The 
ending of the Cold War has raised hopes for a safer, more equitable, and more humane 
world”. See UN Doc. S/23500, 31 January 1992 
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the organization cannot but reflect, or mirror, the motivations, interests, 
and behaviour of Member states, which have operated since the birth of 
the sovereign-state system. And the Cold Warriors too, seem to have 
realized that the Cold War was, partly at least, counterproductive. 

For one thing, the new era opened almost dramatically with the end, or 
the beginning of the end, of many conflicts which had plagued the world 
during the Cold War—as, for example, the conflict in Afghanistan, the war 
between Iran and Iraq, the struggle for Namibia’s independence, and the 
end of the civil war in Angola and the withdrawal of Cuban forces from that 
country. The famous speech of President Mikhail Gorbachev to the UN 
General Assembly on 8 December 1988 almost entirely reversing the 
Soviet attitude to (and role in) the Organization was a milestone in the 
transition from the old to a new and beneficent era in the progress of the 
United Nations.” The Soviet Union and the United States cosponsoring a 
resolution in the General Assembly was another notable milestone." It was 
clear that the Organization had become less of a battlefield and more of a 
forum for facilitating the end of disputes or conflicts—through withdrawal 
of support for either of the partners in a dispute or conflict, through use of 
peacekeeping operations, through monitoring elections, pacifying civil wars, 
etc. 

For the first time in two decades, the credentials of the new South 
African delegation were approved unchallenged at the Fortyeighth Session 
of the General Assembly (June 1994), thus closing the longdrawn antiracist 
struggle of the South African people and the United Nations. And the 
question of apartheid was at last removed from the agenda of the Assembly. 
(It has been on the agenda since 1952.) This was yet another milestone: it 
was indeed a triumph for the Organization and the world community in the 
long struggle for racial equality.” 

However, the most surprising, spectacular development which resulted 
in an euphoria about the functioning of the United Nations was the role of 
the Security Council in the second Gulf War, which started with the Iraqi 


® See UN Doc. A/43/PV.72. This speech marked a revolutionary change in many respects 
in the Soviet stance on relations with the Western bloc, as also on the role and functioning of 
the United Natons, during the Cold War. 

" This remarkable resolution (UN Doc. A/Res. 44/21 of 15 November 1989) called upon 
“all states” to “cooperate within the framework of the United Nations . . . ın order to find 
multi-faceted approaches to implement and strengthen the principles and the system of 
international secunty and international peace, cooperation laid down in the Charter”. 

2 A similar achievement of the period since the Cold War is the unchallenged approval in 
the same session of the credentials of the Israeli delegation for the first time in decades! 

The creation of the post of UN High Commissioner for Human Rights is also a notable new 
development. 

Another notable development is that the last of the UN Trust territories, Palau, ceased to 
be a Trust territory and entered into a “Compact of Free Association” with the United States. 
With this last act of the Trusteeship Council, the Council itself is likely to be wound up. 
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aggression against Kuwayt in August 1990. The promptness and effective- 
ness with which the Security Council facilitated the vacation of the Iraqi 
aggression and occupation of Kuwayt and, even more, the manner in which 
the permanent members came together for the purpose of getting Iraq to 
vacate its aggression amazed the world. It was almost for the first time 
since the establishment of the Organization that it had succeeded in getting 
an aggressor state to vacate its aggression. This gave rise to the hope (and it 
still is, in 1995, a great source of hope) that the Organization would be 
truly effective in the years to come and fulfil the Purposes and Principles of 
the Charter. 


Spurious Optimism 


Unfortunately, as the present writer has argued elsewhere in detail,” this 
optimism was largely misconceived so far as the role of the Security 
Council was concerned. Briefly, the successful use of multinational forces 
in that war was not, like the Korean War in 1950, a UN operation. It 
certainly was not a case of enforcement of collective security under the 
Charter as some members claimed at the time. The Security Council had 
not authorized such an operation under Resolution 678 of 29 November 
1990. Hence it was even more than in the Korean case utterly illegal under 
the terms of Chapter VII of the Charter. It was illegal for more than one 
reason, but mainly because the operation was not controlled by, and 
unaccountable to, the Security Council. The Security Council was only 
informed of the operation (ex post facto). Indeed that operation was only 
covered by the fig-leaf of the Security Council’s socalled authorization (not 
under Resolution 678 of 29 November 1990) and the use of multinational 
forces.“ The tremendous propaganda offensive mounted by the United 
States and its allies with the help of the news media fostered the illusion 
that it was one more UN operation against a powerful aggressor state 
(Iraq) against a small state (Kuwayt)—as though such an aggression had 
never ever happened before, as though the permanent members of the 
Security Council had themselves never ever been guilty of such an aggression, 
and as though the Security Council would take similar prompt and effective 
action in such an aggression in the years ahead.” The Security Council’s 


o M.S. Rajan, “The UN Security Council and the Iraq—~Kuwait Conflict, 1990. An Exercise 
in Hypocrisy of Member Nations”, Indian Journal of International Law (New Delhi), vol. 31 
(1991), pp. 39 ff 

* Says Brian Urquhart: “The use of force in the Gulf [war against iraq] was not consistent 
with the letter of Charter VII”. However, he also remarks that the operation against Jraq was 
“a umique exercise” in collective action and enforcement under Chapter VII, which had 
previously been little used. See his The United Natons: From Peacekeeping to Collective 
Security System? (London), Adelphi Paper no. 265, winter 1991, p. 25. 

4 Remarks Bran Urquhart: “It would be unwise to base [one’s] thinking about the future 
of international security—or, indeed, of the United Nations—too much on the Gulf expenence” 
Ibid. p. 19. 
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action in respect of Iraq was a “defining movement”, as the UK represen- 
tative remarked,“ but not necessarily for the reasons he had in mind! 

The use of multinational forces against Iraq was made largely in violation 
of Chapter VII of the Charter in many respects. For one thing the United 
States and its allies did not try all peaceful methods as stipulated in Chapter 
VI.” The United States and its allies did what they did for self-serving 
reasons (i.e., for reasons other than the need to punish aggression whenever 
and wherever it took place). They were in fact interested only in weakening 
Iraq militarily, in protecting Israel, and in ensuring their own dominance in 
the Gulf area for its oil resources. They were also interested in bringing 
down the regime of President Saddam Husayn, if possible. That these were 
the motives of the United States and its allies and of the other permanent 
members, notably China and the Soviet Union, is clear from various 
happenings. First of all, multinational forces continued to operate against 
Iraq even after Iraqi forces had vacated their occupation of Kuwayt. 
Second, at the instance of the United States, the Security Council imposed 
the harshest-ever terms of ceasefire. Third, these terms included the desig- 
nation of no-fly zones over northern and southern Iraq, allegedly to protect 
the Kurds and the Shi‘is respectively. Fourth, these sanctions and terms are 
still (five years later) operative, inflicting untold suffering on the people of 
Iraq. Fifth, in blatant violation of Iraqi sovereignty and domestic jurisdic- 
tion the Turkish armed forces intruded deep into northern Iraq in April 
1995, with the backing of the United States, to destroy Kurdish bases from 
which some extremist forces were allegedly operating inside Turkey. Sixth, 
the sanctions were regularly enforced in order to dismantle the Iraqi 
facilities for allegedly nonpeaceful uses of nuclear and chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. Such action had never been taken by the Organization 
against any other Member state. Seventh, the role of the Security Council 
nearly destroyed the cumulative beneficent role that the Secretary-General 
had played for some four decades in conflict resolution. 

These actions, all taken in the name of the Organization, inter alia, 
violated and disgraced the Organization—not just the United States and its 
allies. 

For self-serving reasons, President George Bush of the United States 
exaggerated the effectiveness of the actions of the Security Council (and 
the reasons advanced therefor) in the Iraqi case and also proclaimed the 
“revival” of the Organization (as allegedly conceived by the founders of 
the Organization) and the birth of a New World Order. The significance of 
the connivance of the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China at 
US initiatives was also exaggerated, naturally ignoring the unedifying 


* See UN Doc. A/45/PV/8, pp. 34-35. 

” Brian Urquhart underlines the “norm”, which is the preventive and peacekeeping 
efforts—a transition from Chapter VI to Chapter VII as a rule, not as an exception (as, for 
example, in the Lraqi-Kuwayti case). See his The United Nations: From Peacekeeping to 
Collective Security Systern?, n. 14. 
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reasons and circumstances therefor. (This connivance was a reflection of 
the dependence of China, a pretentious leader of a Third World group, and 
of the Soviet Union, though a Super Power, on Western economic and 
technological assistance, if not “charity”.) And the role of China and the 
Soviet Union (like that of the United States itself) was contrary to the 
Charter in some respects. Those two States supported the United States, 
not to promote the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations, but to 
advance their own interests, even though they knew that they were doing 
so at the expense of the Organization. Their role in the Iraqi case was, 
therefore, as deserving of condemnation as that of the United States and its 
allies. In fact their connivance with the United States was a plain distortion 
of the foundational assumption of a continuing understanding among the 
Great Powers for the success of the Organization. And, finally, in spite of 
all the tremendous official and unofficial propaganda undertaken by the 
Western states, the role of the Security Council in the Iraqi-Kuwayti 
conflict was not a wholesome precedent for the future. This became apparent 
when the Security Council legitimized another operation, the one undertaken 
in Haiti, another small state, between September 1991 and 1994 to impose 
a democratic Government in effect. Thereby it created another illegal and 
dangerous precedent for the United Nations in the future. How could the 
imposition of a democratic regime by the United Nations on a Member 
state become either an object or a function of the Organization? 

Yet the tremendous propaganda blitz carried out by the United States 
and its allies had the effect of creating a measure of thoroughly misplaced 
optimism about the role of the United Nations after the end of the Cold 
War. This misplaced optimism affected the Secretary-General as well; the 
public relations literature put out by the Organization is full of it. It is as 
though this optimism represented the whole truth, fully sustainable truth, 
rooted in the “benign” role of the Security Council in getting the Iraqi 
aggression in Kuwayt vacated. 

The optimism is also reflected in the Secretary-General’s Annual Report” 
for 1993-94 in the form of an increase in the agenda items of the General 
Assembly and an increase in the number of resolutions adopted—“more 
and more” of them without a vote (about 80 per cent of them adopted 


u For instance, the Secretary-General observes in his Foreword to Bastc Facts about the 
United Nations (New York, 1992): “The Organization itself is entering a new phase in history 
and has never been so action-oriented, so actively engaged and so widely expected to 
respond. Now, more than ever, the Organization can make a crucial difference for the benefit 
of all humanity . ” See also Boutros Boutros-Ghali, “Empowenng the United Nations”, 
in Foreign Affairs (New York), winter 1992-93, pp. 89 ff. All this reflects his unbounded 


*® See Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organzation, 16 June 
1993-15 June 1994, Building Peace and Development (New York, 1994), p 8. In the same 
report, be observes (p. 13): “Vastly enhanced activities of the Security Council have generated a 
justifiable interest in its work among Member states... .” 
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without a vote or by consensus). To underline this increase in activity, the 
Secretary-General stated that there was a doubling of the participation by 
heads of State and Government in the general debates of the Assembly 
between the Fortyfourth and Fortyfifth Sessions, as though it was in itself 
conclusive proof of the “revival” of the United Nations!” 

This spurious optimism was dramatically reinforced by the unprecedented, 
indeed unique, special meeting of heads of State and Government on 31 
January 1992. All that the meeting did was to restate the optimism with a 
“recommitment” to the United Nations and collective security at the end of 
the Cold War. The highsounding and verbose statement made by the 
President of the Council, John Major, in the name of the Security Council” 
in which he requested the Secretary-General to make recommendations on 
ways of strengthening the capacity of the United Nations for preventive 
diplomacy, peacemaking, and peacekeeping within the framework of the 
UN Charter and in accordance with the provisions of the Charter is a little 
misleading. The Secretary-General’s report entitled An Agenda for Peace 
prepared in pursuance of the statement on these ideas (and also the 
additional idea of postconflict peacebuilding) has not in fact made any 
notable mark in the functioning of the Organization.” 

The role of the Security Council in the Iraqi-Kuwayti case is simply a 
case of what the present writer has described elsewhere as “hypocrisy”” on 
the part of most members of the Council, not only the United States and its 
allies, but China and the Soviet Union as well. Indeed, in retrospect, this 
hypocrisy stands out. There was (and there still is) competitive hypocrisy 
among them all—at the expense of the Organization. 

The spurious optimism about the functioning of the Organization has 
misled many Member states into believing in the alleged revival of the 
Organization. 

Some other grave consequences of the Security Council’s decisions in the 
Iraqi case are still with us. The sanctions imposed on Iraq have of course 
had terrible consequences for the people of Iraq. What is equally serious, 
the sanctions continue to have widespread adverse impact on all other 
Member states, especially those which did not go along with the Security 
Council’s decisions.” The process of Article 50 under which the Council 
would go to the rescue of those states is no real compensation.” 


» This misplaced optimism is reflected in the vast literature in Western journals. For 
instance, see Harold K. Jacobson, “The Umted Nations System in the Nineties: Opportun- 
ities and Challenges”, International Journal, vol. 45, no. 4, autumn 1990, pp. 765 ff 

u UN Doc. S/23500, 31 January 1992. 

2 Boutros Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace (New Delhi, 1995), edn 2. 

D See the title of the article by Rajan ated in n. 13. 

X The Secretary-General has objectively analysed the pros and cons of the sanctions 
generally in An Agenda for Peace, n 22. 

D See Rajan, n. 13, p. 66 ff. See also Elizabeth Riddel-Dixon, “The United Nations after 
the Gulf War”, International Journal, vol. 49, no. 2, spring 1994, pp. 264-5 
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Lack of Transparency 


Another grave and longterm consequence of the role of the Security 
Council in the Iraqi case is the utter lack of transparency about the reasons 
for the Council’s decisions. During the Cold War the Security Council was 
partially paralysed by the undiplomatic, crude behaviour of the Cold 
Warriors and in particular, on account of their belligerently vociferous 
argumentativeness and motivated moves and countermoves aimed at 
undermining each other’s positions. But then the open debates exposed 
them to all Member states. In the years since the Cold War there has 
developed the widespread practice of informal, closed meetings of the 
Security Council. Initially these meetings were limited to the permanent 
members; the others were kept in the dark as to the reasons and motivations 
and the compromises and bargains made behind the scenes. The consequent 
lack of transparency in the functioning of the Security Council is not 
conducive to effective functioning of the Council (and of the United 
Nations generally). Nor does it enhance its credibility. Frequent resort to 
this practice exposes lack of accountability of individual members (and 
records too).* 

In other words, the end of the Cold War has not altogether eliminated 
the distortions in the functioning of the United Nations and in the imple- 
mentation of Charter provisions. Nor has it prevented misuse/misinter- 
pretation of Charter provisions. Article 51 was misused, as indicated, in 
the Iraqi case; and Chapter VII was hardly utilized.” The provisions of 
Chapter VII were also misused. The President of the Security Council 
stated on 31 January 1992 (S/23500) that members of the Council “reaffirm 
their commitment to the collective security system of the Charter”. Never- 
theless there is little or no prospect as yet of this commitment being 
honoured. 


Unipolarism 


As though the misplaced optimism about the alleged revival of the Organ- 
ization were not bad enough, there is the political environment outside the 
United Nations (which infringes on the Organization too). This environment 
is doubly inimical to the United Nations in that it has replaced the four- 
decade-old bipolar world by what is still more harmful—viz., by unipolarism, 


* Indeed, when the General Assembly (at its Fortyeighth Session) discussed the Secunty 
Council’s report, a delegate urged greater transparency in the Council’s working methods. 
The Assembly then estabhshed a Working Group to consider “improvements” in those 
methods with a view, inter alia, to making them more transparent. 

7 Itis possible to argue that if this had been done, or if resort had been taken to the Uniting 
for Peace resolution, the Iraqi occupation of Kuwayt might have been vacated by peaceful 
Means without faking Chapter VII and mounting a war against Iraq with the help of what 
were called multinational forces in February 1991. 
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by the world’s being dominated by the United States, the sole Super Power 
left on the scene. The economic, financial, and military clout of this sole 
Super Power was duly demonstrated (in the final years of the Soviet 
Union) by its manipulation of the world forces inside and outside the 
Organization: it was able to “bribe”, or twist the arms of, China and the 
Soviet Union and make them endorse its initiatives in Iraq (in 1990 and 
after) and even in Haiti. This is a far more dangerous development for the 
normal conduct of international relations and for the Organization.” 

True enough, the United States makes a larger contribution to the UN 
budget (25 per cent) than any other state. It also pays some 30 per cent 
additionally for peacekeeping amd other UN operations. One may also 
concede that what we have called the “bribery” or arms-twisting of other 
states by the United States is part of conventional diplomacy. Like other 
states the United States is free to achieve its national interests both inside 
and outside the United Nations by whatever means it chooses. It is, 
however, quite illegitimate for that country to do so at the expense of the 
UN Charter and its Purposes and Principles and by prejudicing the interests 
of other states.” The grave precedents it has set in manipulating the 
Security Council and the other members of the Council, including other 
permanent members, in the two cases cited above to serve essentially US 
interests augur ill for the future progress of the Organization. 

What we have at the end of the Cold War is in a sense not a beneficent 
New World Order based on a consensus of the world community (as in 
1945), but a new US world order,” which is not conducive to the functioning 
of the United Nations in accordance with the Purposes and Principles of 
the Charter. 


™ US “double standards” and dominance have “eroded the credibility of the United 
Nations”, especially among non-Western states, exacerbating the North-South divide. See 
Riddel-Dixon, n. 25. ‘ 

» Sir Anthony Parsons observes with reference to US manipulation of the stand of the 
other permanent states in the Iraqi case: 


It ıs probably the case that the United States twisted arms, offered inducements and horse 
trades [sic!] ın order to secure votes on the more controversial resolution, particularly 
resolution 678 This is, and always has been, normal practice in the United Nations, 
whether by West, East or nonaligned. 


See Sir Anthony Parsons, “The United Nations after the Gulf War”, Round Table (London), 
no. 319, July 1991, p. 272. Apart from this view reflecting the cynical stand of a traditionally 
rich and imperialist state, does it not expose the US/UK stand of achieving their national 
interest at the expense of the Organization? Naturally Su Anthony calls the Secunty Council's 
operation in Iraq a “supremety successful UN operation” 

» A noted US colummst, Charles Krauthammer wrote: “Our best hope for safety. . is in 
American strength and will to lead a unipolar world, unashamedly laying down the rules of 
the world order, and being prepared to enforce them ” According to him, the alternative to 
US umpolarism is “chaos”! See Charles Krauthammer, “The Unipolar Moment”, Foreign 
Affairs, vol. 70, no. 1, winter 1990-91, p. 33 
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In consequence the end of the Cold War and bipolarism is not an 
unmixed blessing. There were certain checks and balances governing the 
behaviour of the Cold Warriors in the old days. These are now seriously 
eroded if they have not disappeared altogether. 

The socalled Uniting for Peace resolution of November 1990 (referred to 
earlier) did not operate in the Iraqi case; its nonoperation sidelined the 
General Assembly in effect. Had this not happened, peaceful procedures 
for the vacation of the Iraqi aggression on Kuwayt could have prevailed, 
and the disastrous economic and military consequences to Iraq and other 
states could have been obviated. The United States forestalled this poss- 
ibility by managing to secure the connivance of the other permanent 
members and of the marginalized nonpermanent members for its initiatives, 
to avoid using peaceful procedures, and to mount a war against Iraq (not 
only to get the Iraqi aggression on Kuwayt vacated but also to achieve 
other, older objectives in the West Asian region). In effect the unfreezing 
of the Cold War and the emergence of US unipolarism had adverse 
consequences for the United Nations and for the world community. Instead 
of reviving the understanding that there was among the Great Powers for 
the success of the United Nations in the period 1945-48 (i.e., before the 
beginning of the Cold War), the end of the Cold War only distorted that 
understanding with harmful consequences for the Organization and the 
world community. 

It is in effect a matter of judging the balance of advantages between two 
stages in the development of the United Nations. At the earlier stage, i.e., 
in the Cold War years, the United Nations suffered partial paralysis and 
distortion in its functioning; and in the post-Cold-War era it is feeling 
throttled by a unipolar world dominated by the United States and its allies. 

US dominance over the world community has thus resulted in the 
sidelining of the Organization or, much worse, in the cynical use of the 
Organization to serve narrow US interests.” 

To mention yet one more consequence of unipolarism. During the Cold 
War the nonaligned world had the benefit of hearing both sides of a 
case—the merits as well as the demerits—so that it might take an indepen- 
dent position of its own. In the unipolar world, with China and Russia not 
openly or frankly stating their differing positions on major international 
issues in view of their dependence upon the United States for favours of 
various kinds, the rest of the world has little or no choice but to accept the 
stand of the United States and its allies, especially on peace and security, 
both within and outside the United Nations. And the power and influence 


*' See Ernest Lefever, “Reining in the United Nations. Mistaking the Instrument for the 
Act”, Foreign Affairs, summer 1993, pp. 17 ff. Says the wnter: “The United Nations 1s not, 
and cannot be, political actor in a world of sovereign states. .”. 

Some years ago the US Administration even took the stand that it was prepared to let the 
Organization leave New York! See K.P. Saksena, Reforming the United Nations. The Challenge 
of Relevance (New Delhi, 1993), pp. 106 ff 
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of the news media of the United States and its allies aids and abets US 
unipolarism, as it did in the Iraqi case—@ la Charles Krauthammer. 


Finances of the United Nations 


Those who are regularly critical of the inadequacy of the performance of 
the Organization do not always remember that the Organization is in a 
double bind. Its Purposes are large and unlimited; they are in fact illimitable! 
On the other hand its powers and financial resources are very limited, 
particularly the latter. This calls into question “the credibility of those who 
have willed the ends, but not the means”, as the present Secretary-General 
puts it.” 

The Organization has also suffered what is known as the financial 
colonialism of the very small minority of rich Member states over the 
overwhelmingly large majority of those which happen to be poor. This 
situation is unavoidable; it is a reflection of the North-South divide outside 
the Organization. The Organization has endured this situation during all 
the five decades of its existence. This is bad enough. During the years 
1964-65 the then Super Powers, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
created the first financial crisis, which was fortunately resolved. Since 1976 
there has been a financial emergency of a different kind owing to the non- 
payment by certain Member states of assessed budgetary dues and the dues 
in respect of peacekeeping operations. This financial emergency is further 
aggravated by a socalled consensus procedure under which wealthy states 
have what amounts to a veto as regards budgetary allocations.” This has 
reduced the Organization to “mendicancy”, as the Secretary-General him- 
self put it in his Annual Report for 1993-94. In view of this hand-to-mouth 
existence, the Organization cannot plan or execute many programmes 
which are of benefit to the vast majority of Member states. 

The latest figures relating to UN finances are a damning indictment of 
some of the richest Member states. As of 31 March 1995, Member states 
owed the United Nations a total of $2.8 billion. Of this, a sum of $1.1 
billion was towards assessments for the regular budget, and a sum of $1.7 
billion towards the expenses of peacekeeping operations. The largest debtor, 
the United States, owed $527 million (budget) and $553 million (peace- 
keeping). The Russian Federation owed $63 million (budget) and $565 
million (peacekeeping) .™ 


2 For the source, see An Agenda for Peace, n. 22. 

Ð See Saksena, n. 31, Chapters 2 and 4. 

H The figures at the end of May 1995 were as follows: the United States, $1.18 bilion; the 
Russian Federation, $598.75 million; France, $81.43 million; South Africa, $113.91 million, 
and the Ukraine, $217.03 million Only 48 out of the 185 Member states had fully paid their 
regular budget contributions. While Member states owed $2.8 billion to the United Nations, 
the United Nations on its part owed more than $1.7 bilon to Member states (and others). 
The Tunes of India (New Delhi), 29 June 1995. 
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There is no official explanation for these debts, but it is widely believed 
that the United States (or the US Congress) has defaulted from a desire to 
keep up the pressure upon the United Nations by releasing instalments 
according to how and when US vital interests are served by UN organs 
from time to time. One can only wish this is not true.* However it may be, 
this grave financial constraint is a post-Cold-War development that is 
hurting the progress of the Organization. 

Apart from severely hampering the general functioning of the United 
Nations, the financial crunch deeply affects the ability of the United 
Nations to assist the poorer and weaker Member states in their economic 
development and social transformation. Now that the competition between 
the two Power blocs to assist the poorer and weaker states has ceased 
within the Organization, the less-developed Member states are not getting 
the advantages of that competition outside the Organization. The North- 
South divide has widened, but the United Nations has ceased to evince any 
interest in bridging the gap. The end of the Cold War has also not brought 
any development dividend to the developing countries. And there is no 
early prospect of the resolution (1954) on the promotion of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order (NIEO) being taken up for implementation. 


Distortion of Priorities 


A rather disturbing development since the end of the Cold War and 
bipolarism is the attempt being made in the United Nations and elsewhere 
by the United States and its allies to focus attention on the violation of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms in particular countries of their 
choice, not generally, as also on the violation of the rights of the minorities 
in those countries. US attempts to “protect” the rights of the Kurds and the 
Shr‘ls, both minorities in Iraq, are an instance. The United States and its 
allies are totally negligent of the rights of the majority, the Sunnis. Iraq has 
been subjected since the latter part of 1990 to economic and military 
sanctions pitilessly: special “no fly” zones have been created for the protec- 
tion of just those two minorities. 

The Security Council has threatened to use force to impose a democratic 
Government in Haiti. This is another and an even more dangerous devel- 
opment as though Haiti’s was a unique case in the world. That the United 
Nations should so threaten is plainly absurd besides being dangerous; for 
such a threat by the Organization is not consistent with the Charter. It is 
more in line with the Monroe Doctrine of the early nineteenth century than 


X See, for example, Bola A. Akinterinwa, “The United States and the Withholding of UN 
Funds: A Political Analysis”, Internatonal Studies (New Delhi), vol 27, no. 3, July- 
September 1990, pp. 227-51. 

As regards the financial problems, see the Secretary-General’s Annual Report for 1993-94, 
Building Peace and Development, n 19, pp. 35-37 
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with the Purposes and Principles of the UN Charter. Although the people 
(including the minorities) of Iraq have been oppressed by UN sanctions for 
more than five years, the Organization does not seem to be concerned 
about the feudal regimes and lack of democracy in Iraq’s very neighbour- 
hood. Perhaps it is a reflection of the Organization’s distorted priorities 
that even the Secretary-General speaks of democracy, as though it were 
one of the goals of the United Nations.* The selective, arbitrary action 
taken by the United States in Haiti in the name of the United Nations and 
in connivance with the permanent members of the Security Council does 
no credit to the Organization. 

Yet another matter worth mentioning in this context is the questioning 
of the independence and sovereignty of some countries of the Third World 
in view of the tragedies of Rwanda, Burundi and Somalia. Some time ago 
Professor John K. Galbraith even suggested the idea of suspension of the 
sovereignty of some countries notwithstanding their membership of the 
United Nations.” This is a great pity because the tragic cases referred to 
above should not be used as pretexts on which to question the sovereignty 
of some states. No doubt the reason partly is the helplessness of Iraq in the 
face of the sanctions and other measures taken by the Security Council. 
This is doubly sad because, after all, we have also some cases, intermittently, 
of members of the European Community, which comprises some of the 
oldest sovereign states like Britain, resisting full integration into the Com- 
munity for fear that they might thereby compromise their sovereignty. 


Restructuring of the United Nations 


Because of the vast changes that have come about in the structure and 
composition of international society since the Organization came into 
existence fifty years ago, it is widely acknowledged that the UN Charter 
and the Organization itself are outdated in many ways. There is even a 
demand for a revision of the Charter and for changes in the structure and 
functioning of the Organization. However, owing to lack of consensus 
among Member states, the matter is still being debated. So far we have had 
only five amendments largely in respect of the composition of the Security 
Council and the Economic Council. The Trusteeship Council is in the 


* See, for example, the Secretary—General’s Foreword to the Yearbook of the United 
Nanons, 1993. Elsewhere he suggests that “international intervention must extend beyond 
mihtary and humanitarian tasks and must include the promotion of national reconciliation 
and the reestablishment of effective government”. See Boutros-Ghali, n. 22, p. 9. 

7 In a lecture on 18 November 1992 under the auspices of the Rajiv Gandhi Institute for 
Contemporary Studies in New Delhi, Galbraith said: “In the worst cases of internal disorder 
and cruelty, we must bave a new and internationally sanctioned suspension of sovereignty”. 
See John K. Galbraith, The Imperial Syndrome: Then and Now (New Delhi, 1994). Though a 
distingutshed Professor of Economics, Galbraith shows through this observation that he wa 
poor student of international politics! 
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process of being wound up because it has fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was set up. There is need for many more changes in the Charter and in the 
structure and functioning of the Organization. As of today, however, there 
is no consensus even on the essential major changes. 

As for the composition of the Security Council, Member states of the 
Organization which are not permanent members of the Security Council 
are aggrieved that the composition of the Security Council is undemocratic 
and unrepresentative. On 31 August 1965 the number of nonpermanent 
members was enlarged from six to the present ten. Since then the strength 
of the United Nations has steadily risen to 185. This has rendered the 
number of nonpermanent members hopelessly inadequate. The debate 
today is focussed on the expansion of the permanent membership of the 
Security Council to include some African, Asian, and Latin American 
Member states. There is no consensus so far particularly among the present 
permanent members of the Security Council beyond that Germany and 
Japan might be considered for permanent membership. The members of 
the Nonaligned Movement (NAM), who number 112'and who comprise 
over two-thirds of the UN membership, are especially vocal about this 
subject.” ; 

But then in this unipolar world, the stance of the United States is the 
most decisive. Alas, it is evasive and noncommittal. It seems to be unwilling 
to go beyond the elevation of Germany and Japan to permanent member- 
ship. Most Member states, notably the nonaligned states, would never 
accept this small change—and for a variety of reasons. It may be recalled 
that the nonaligned states have for decades spearheaded the demand for a 
thorough restructuring of the Security Council. 

The elevation of just Germany and Japan would mean converting the 
Security Council into a club of rich states—ike the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. It would be plainly absurd. It would not 
be permitted by the two-thirds majority of UN membership, which is what 
is required for any amendment of the UN Charter. Most Member states 
would not accept it even if the present permanent members agree to raise 
the number of nonpermanent members. 


* At the San Francisco Conference of 1945, the “Little Assembly” reluctantly accepted this 
position of the Big Five—the five permanent members of the Secunty Councit—because, 
otherwue, there would be no United Nations. This domination of the Secunty Council by the 
Great Powers, combined with the “financial colomalism” of the rich states over the Organ- 
ation, is bad enough. US hegemonism of the penod since the Cold War and the more recent 
(May 1995) indefinite extension of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty of 1968 (which 
discriminates in favour of the present nuclear-weapon Powers, which also happen to be the 
frve permanent members of the Secunty Council) are deeply retrograde developments in 
international society and international relations (at least in the Light of NAM’s demand for 
democratization of international relations/organizations) This has serious, longterm adverse 
significance particularly for the United Nations and international organization generally. 
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The elevation of just Germany and Japan is going to be resisted for 
another reason. At San Francisco, the idea of having permanent members 
with the power of veto was justified in view of the role of the Great Powers 
in achieving victory in the Second World War. There was also the conven- 
tional argument of matching power with responsibility. This argument does 
not hold water any more even if it is related to the supplementary role of 
the Great Powers in sharing a large financial burden of the United Nations. 
The Great Powers themselves have not lived up to expectations during the 
last five decades since then. They have all behaved irresponsibly: they have 
misused power in terms of Article 2(3) and (4) of the UN Charter. They 
have also been irregular in paying their dues to the Organization. With 
what face can they now demand that power and responsibility should go 
together? 

A major criticism urged by the vast majority of Member states during 
the last five decades centres round the use (or misuse) of the power of veto 
by the permanent members of the Security Council. It is being claimed that 
a significant benefit accruing from the end of the Cold War is the nonuse 
of that power. From 31 May 1990 down to December 1994 none of the 
permanent members exercised the veto power. (In December 1994 Russia 
used it in the Bosnia-Herzegovina case.) This, however, is a shortterm 
benefit, and there is no need to exaggerate it. As noted earlier, the non-use 
of the power of veto by China and the Soviet Union in the Iraqi case only 
enabled the United States and its allies to misuse the Security Council to 
serve essentially US interests. In view of what seems to be a revival of the 
Cold War between Russia and the United States (and the neo-containment 
policy of the United States) there is no assurance that the pre-1960 situ- 
ation would not be allowed to return.” 

This point needs to be made because, in the ongoing discussion on 
expansion of the permanent membership, a suggestion has been made to 
deny the veto power to the new permanent members. Permanent member- 
ship without the power of veto is a plainly absurd idea. In any case no new 
permanent member would agree to it. A similar fate is bound to meet the 
other silly idea of “rotating permanent membership”! 

On a wider plane, as Krishna Menon once remarked, the power of veto 
exclusively in the hands of the Great Powers is only a symptom of a 
disease, the disease itself being lack of understanding among the Great 
Powers. At worst the exercise of veto by the Great Powers is a necessary 
evil. Since there can be no United Nations without the Great Powers with 
the right of veto, we might as well endure it. Lack of understanding among 


*” Su Anthony Parsons disagrees with the view of the present Secretary-General (which is 
also conventional wisdom) that the United Nations was powerless to deal with more than a 
hundred conflicts because of the use of power of veto by the Great Powers 279 tumes. See 
Parsons, n 29. 
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the Great Powers is due largely to the operation of realpolitik, which the 
Charter or the Organization has not abolished (and cannot abolish). Cold 
War or no Cold War, it will operate so long as the sovereign-state system 
functions parallel to international organization. 


Peacekeeping Operations 


One positive development since the end of the Cold War and bipolarism is 
the tremendous expansion of peacekeeping operations by the United 
Nations. Deservedly, the Nobel Peace prize for 1988 was given to the 
peacekeeping forces.” The statistics are impressive. Since 1948 there have 
been thirtyfive such operations; nearly half of them are still on. Till 
December 1994, over 720,000 military personnel have served in the opera- 
tions. There are today 69,356 civilian and military personnel in position, 
with 77 countries contributing those personnel. In the past four years (till 
September 1994) the United Nations undertook more peacekeeping opera- 
tions than in all the earlier years put together. Fourteen new operations 
have been undertaken since 1988. Five of them have already carried out 
their mandate. There are now (as of September 1994) some 70,000 civilian 
and military personnel engaged in seventeen operations. And there is a 
growing demand for similar and, if possible, larger and more comprehensive 
operations.” 

This quantitative expansion is welcome (even as a partial substitute for 
the stillborn collective security system). It may, however, be noted that 
peacekeeping operations have undergone many qualitative (and even 
radical) changes over the years. Some of these changes are not exactly 
positive, but adversarial. Initially, these operations were (a) noncoercive; 
(b) under the command of the Secretary-General; and (c) based on the 
consent of the territorial sovereign(s) concerned. Today these wholesome 
conditions do not all operate, at least in a number of cases. UN forces are 
often sent off without any formal agreement; the consent of the territorial 
sovereign(s) is often either not obtained or not available because of the 
chaotic conditions in the states concerned—as, for example, in Somalia. 
Most significantly, some of the peacekeeping operations perform (or are 
forced to perform) functions other than the original ones—such as safe- 
guarding humanitarian relief, monitoring human rights, supporting the 


= This is the fifth such honour that a UN agency has received. 

4 See Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s Azad Memona] Lecture for 1994 (New 
Delhi, 9 September 1994). See also Background Note (January 1995) issued by Department 
of Public Information, United Nations, New York. A detailed statement on these operations 
can be found in United Nations Peacekeeping Operations (New York: United Nations, 
Department of Public Information, June 1994) 
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electoral process, carrying out policing functions, and restoring Govern- 
mental authority (if not of a democratic system). There are some disturbing 
factors too. For instance, the Great Powers are involved in these operations 
unlike during the Cold War. Second, largely because of the tremendous 
expansion of the number (and scope) of the operations, the United Nations 
is now faced with a shortage of troops. In any case the required number of 
troops are not readily available. There is also the problem of paucity of 
funds (and nonpayment of dues) and equipment. Finally the distinction 
between peacekeeping, peace settlement, and enforcement measures is 
being overlooked. 

These unwholesome changes in the nature of the Operations and in the 
functioning of peacekeeping forces are obviously paradoxical in comparison 
with the tremendous expansion of the operations. This is positively un- 
propitious. Some new ideas and suggestions have come up as possible 
alternatives—such as the idea of maintaining a standing UN force or 
establishing a rapid deployment force at the command of either the Secre- 
tary-General or the Security Council. However, in spite of the present 
détente among the Great Powers, none of these ideas seems to be likely to 
be accepted or implemented in the foreseeable future. And the reasons 
are, again, rather old—mainly, lack of trust or consensus, at least among 
some of the Great Powers, about the creation, command, location, equip- 
ment, and use of such a force. Notwithstanding the revival (though only 
symbolically) of the Military Staff Committee under Article 49 in the 
military action against Iraq, it seems unlikely that either the agreements 
under Article 43 would ever become operative or that the Military Staff 
Committee would ever function effectively. This needs to be emphasized— 
notwithstanding the rhetorical recommitment to collective security by the 
unprecedented meeting of the Security Council on 31 January 1992. 


What of the Future? 


In other words, the “revival” of the United Nations at the end of the Cold 
War notwithstanding, the world community and the Organization today 
are essentially where they have been during the last five decades. The 
tremendous propaganda carried on since 1990 about the “immense” im- 
provement on the world scene has been exposed for what it really is. Cold 
War or no Cold War, the traditional behaviour and role of Member states 
is still largely unchanged, whatever the terms of the UN Charter—as, for 
example, the historic, revolutionary provisions of Article 2(3) and (4) and 
Chapter VII. The United Nations and other international organizations are 
captives of realpolitik, so that no radical, revolutionary change seems likely 
in the behaviour and role of sovereign states—notwithstanding the abundant 
thetoric heard at the high-level meeting of the Security Council on 31 
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January 1992. The end of the Cold War has only produced more abundant 
and hollow rhetoric about the “renaissance” of the United Nations.“ And 
it is quite possible that the Great Powers which indulged in such rhetoric 
were themselves conscious of the hollowness of it all! The Cold War has 
been replaced by Cold Peace, as President Boris Yeltsin has put it. The 
peace dividend that the world community was looking forward to at the 
end of the Cold War is too little, too modest, for the world community to 
gloat over. 

Of course this is an unduly pessimistic view of the future. Apart from a 
recommitment of Member states to the United Nations as expressed at the 
special meeting of the Security Council on 31 January 1992, there is no 
doubt whatsoever that the United Nations has come to stay, and will 
continue to function, with all its limitations and demerits. After all, in spite 
of the functioning of the sovereign-state system, international organizations 
(including the two general-purpose apex organizations for the last seventy 
years) have survived; for, obviously, the system cannot function effectively 
(and with all its pretensions to anonymity) without the supplementary/ 
complementary assistance of international organizations. Second, Member 
states do know that, for all its limitations, the United Nations has great 
potentialities—far beyond the terms of the Charter.® Indeed, realpolitik 
notwithstanding, it is inconceivable that the system would survive and con- 
duct international relations without international organizations, the United 
Nations in particular. If the Organization has survived the 4-decade-old 
Cold War, it seems that it can—and should—continue to function. And 
it will. Certainly no state, however big or powerful, blames the United 
Nations any longer (or threatens to withdraw from it or risk being expelled 
from it). And membership seems to be intermittently growing far beyond 
the expectations of its founders (and even beyond the terms of Article 4 of 
the Charter). Even the most powerful of them, the United States, is 
perfectly conscious that it cannot achieve its vital national interests (even in 
a unipolar world) without at least the fig-leaf of legitimacy that the Organ- 
ization can provide. This was dramatically illustrated by the US effort to 
get such legitimacy for the operations against Iraq and in the case of Haiti! 


© The veteran UN civil servant, Brian Urquhart, bluntly remarks thus about the rhetoric 
used during the second Gulf War (1990-91) about the New World Order. “It seems doubtful 
that it was intended to apply to a revitalized United Nations” See Urquhart, n. 14. He adds: 
“It would be unwise to base [one's] thinking about the future of international security—or, 
indeed, of the United Nations—too much on the Gulf experience”. Ibid., pp. 18-19. This 
demolishes the stand of the US spokesmen and their supporters. See also Rajan, n. 13, 
especially the concluding part. 

“ This u in both positive and negative senses. Peacekeeping operations are one good 
example of the former; the de facto acceptance of the pnnciple of universality of membership 
(although contrary to the provisions of Article 4 ıs another good example. There are many 
other, less spectacular, examples Negatrvely, the continued functioning of the United Nations 
might well be one of the factors for the Third World War not coming off yet (the prospect 
which many feared in the 1950s). 
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Beyond all this, the ongoing debate within the forum of the United 
Nations on the Secretary-General’s forwardlooking report, An Agenda for 
Peace, has set the pace and tone for the future of the Organization.“ Of 
course, his report and the ideas and proposals it contains are not all, and 
wholly, practicable, at least in the foreseeable future, for a variety of 

the constraints of realpolitik and for financial reasons.” 
However, the fact that these ideas and proposals have been projected and 
that they are at present on the agenda of the Organization does justify our 
being optimistic about the future.“ 

So far as the distant future is concerned, it appears as though the world 
order would be based on the coexistence of the sovereign-state system and 
international organizations—both intergovernmental and nongovernmental. 
Neither can exist without the other. The two are complementary and 
supplementary, with the former being, of course, absolutely indispensable. 
At the same time, however, the United Nations and its sister organizations 
would continue to grow slowly stronger, and the sovereign-state system 
would continue to be eroded equally slowly. This observation is based, not 
on any idealism or realism, but on an understanding of the way the two 
systems have developed or declined since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is good that the present AA a Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
has affirmed: 


The foundation-stone [of the world order] is and must remain the 
State .... The time of absolute and exclusive sovereignty, however, 
has passed; its theory was never matched by reality. What is needed is 
“to find a balance between the needs of good internal governance and 
requirements of an ever more interdependent world.” 


This reiteration of conventional wisdom is necessary because the US news 
media (and even some intellectuals) have thought it fit to propound the 
absurd view that, because of tragedies in Rwanda, Somalia, and elsewhere, 
the sovereignty of some states (presumably of the Third World) needs to 


“ An Agenda for Peace, n. 22. See appendices containing consensual statements and 
resolutions. 
3 For a perceptive analysis, see Yogesh K. Tyagi, “The United Nations in the New World 


Order: A Cnitique of An Agenda for Peace”, International Studies, vol 31, no. 3, July- - 


September 1994, pp. 265 ff Tyagi observes: “The Secretary-General’s Agenda n a thought- 
provoking as well as action-oriented document. At the same time, however, it plagued with 
` some unrealistic idealism, a certain amount of inescapable realism, and a general status 
quoism”. Ibid , p 281. 

“ One would only hope that this incipient wave of a new Cold War between the United 
States and the Rusman Federation and the neocontainment policy of the former would not 
squelch this-optimism. Neither of these Powers gained much from the previous Cold War. 
That was at least one important lesson they must have then learnt. 

© An Agenda for Peace, n 22, p.9 
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The evolution of the United Nations can, in a sense, be assessed, as indeed 
it has been assessed, with reference to what happens in (and to) the 
Security Council. This excessive attention to just one organ of the Organ- 
ization is an historical legacy inherited from the formative conferences held 
in the mid-1940s and carried forward during the subsequent decades by 
Member states both at the official and nonofficial levels the world over. 
Why is it s0? People’s expectations from the Council on the basis of what is 
promised in the Charter are very high. The end of the Cold War makes 
little difference to those expectations. There are, however, differences as 
to the popular perceptions of the performance of the Council. The relative 
inability of the Council to live up to the expectations of the founding 
fathers for well over forty years offers a sharp contrast to the high-profile 
role which it played especially in the course of the last five years. The new 
role has virtually transformed the Security Council into a Supreme Council 
reflecting its newly acquired superior status vis-a-vis other organs and also 
its claims of making a singular contribution to the “renaissance” of the 
United Nations. 

The rise of the Council, it may be noted, has had both quantitative and 
qualitative manifestations. The annual reports authored by the Secretary- 
General on the work of the Organization since the beginning of the 1990s 
graphically portray the new-found efficiency of the Council in terms of the 
increased number of formal meetings, apart from the informal consultations 
arranged and the resolutions adopted. One may perhaps notice a proximate 
correlation between the number of meetings and the number of resolutions 
adopted during 1991 and 1992. Incidentally, the year 1993 registered the 
highest number of formal meetings (171}—a record equalled just once in 
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the past, in 1948. The new role of the Council apparently has substance 
too. ‘As of December 1994, the Council has taken up twentyeight new 
disputes/conflicts for possible peacemaking efforts; launched seventeen 
peacekeeping operations since 1991 as against an equal number mounted 
during the previous fortyfive years; enforced varying sets of mandatory 
nonmilitary sanctions in seven cases; and authorized use of military force in 
five theatres of conflict in by-now-familiar formulations. 

Are these facts and statistics sufficient to prove the effectiveness of the 
Council in the period since the end of the Cold War? What parameters are 
needed to define the efficiency and measure the effectiveness of the Council? 
Would it be appropriate to consider the functioning of the Council and the 
activities of the United Nations in interchangeable terms? These are some 
of the questions this article proposes to examine against an historical 
backdrop. 


Past Patterns and Trends 


Our chief contention is that the present activism of the Council is not 
fundamentally far removed from the trends and patterns of the past forty- 
five years. One may be-impressed by an instructive mix of continuity and 
change in the present situation if we corisider it in juxtaposition with past 
practices. 

The historical evolution of the Council till the late 1980s can be analysed 
in terms of three major, though overlapping, phases. The first phase refers 
to the fifteen years (from 1947 to 1962) of the circumvention of the Council 
owing to the politics of the Cold War. The second phase, which lasted 
another fifteen years, from 1964 to 1979, represents attempts to establish 
the Council’s prerogative in pronouncing on issues relating to war and 
peace albeit with only limited success. Finally the 10-year period beginning 
1979 could be described as a season of stagnation under the spell of the new 
Cold War. We take each of these phases for a brief discussion here so that 
the role of the Council since the end of the Cold War can be put in 
perspective, l 

The functional capabilities of the Council for the effective maintenance 
of international peace and security rest upon the diplomatic resourcefulness 
and the coercive prowess that the permanent members together command. 
The founding fathers built the Council on the premise that the victors of 
the Second World War would continue to act in concert in peacetime as 
well. The Council was designed to act not against a permanent member, 
but at the behest of the permanent members in furtherance of its mandate. 
Notwithstanding the ongina! assumptions and expectations, it never became 
what it was expected to. become—owing to clash of the political, strategic, 
and ideological interests of the rival Power blocs, one led by the Soviet 
Union and the other by the United States. The result was that the grand 
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scheme that the Charter envisaged for the collective enforcement of peace 
and security was never operationalized. The stalemate in the Military Staff 
Committee exemplified the helplessness of the Council. 

It would, however, be wrong to write off the early years as a total waste. 
Let us take, for instance, the policy behaviour of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union was no doubt in a permanent minority in the Council, but its 
policy at least till the outbreak of the Korean War had certain nuances. It 
frequently acquiesced in the predominant, i.e., Western, view on questions 
. like Indonesia, Jammu and Kashmir, etc., which did not pose a direct 
threat to its vital interests. It, therefore, did not obstruct whatever peace- 
keeping initiatives the majority deemed fit to take. Second, it was not as if 
the rivals of the Cold War were at daggers drawn on every issue without 
exception. One remarkable instance where their views converged was the 
question of providing a homeland for the Jews. It was broadly in pursuance 
of this objective that the Council took action in 1948: it invoked its coercive 
powers under the provisions of Chapter VII for the first time to threaten 
the parties involved in the first Arab-Israeli War with appropriate punitive 
action if the hostilities did not cease forthwith. Needless to add, an armistice 
quickly was in place. 

Undeterred by the nonenforcement of the Charter scheme for collective 
use of force under its auspices for the restoration of peace wherever peace 
had been breached, the Council authorized willing Member states of the 
United Nations to use force on certain rare occasions. It did so, for 
instance, to repel the North Korean attack on South Korea (1950) and to 
bring to an end the secession of Katanga in the Congo (1961). In both these 
instances, Member states were willing to act upon the clearance of the 
Organization, and the Organization on its part was satisfied that the ends 
were legitimate enough. The pragmatism that characterized the approach 
of the Council was reflected in the noncitation of the specific constitutional 
basis for the authorization of the use of force. 

Bitter disagreements that paralysed Council’s functioning those years 
are symbolized by the vetoes—open vetoes mostly cast by one permanent 
member, viz., the Soviet Union, and the hidden ones associated with the 
voting strategy of another, viz., the United States. The stalemate set the 
stage for the sustained circumvention of the Council.’ The Soviet Union 
opposed such attempts in the belief that the powers conferred on the 
Council, which were commensurate with the requirements of the task of 
maintenance of international peace, made the organ peerless among the 
principal organs of the Organization and that the Council had consequently 
no substitute or alternative forum. However, the Western group held the 
view that the Council enjoyed only primary and not exclusive jurisdiction 


! See Chapter 1 in John G. Stoessinger’s The United Nations and the Superpowers (New 
York, 1977}, edn 4; and Chapter 1 in Evan Luard’s The United Nations- How It Works and 
What It Does (New York, 1994), revised edn. 
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and that the General Assembly as the more representative body could, 
therefore, legitimately function as an alternative forum whenever needed 
to exercise a parallel, if not paramount, jurisdiction in peace and security 
matters. In the face of Soviet objections on grounds of constitutionality, 
the United States and its allies, with the help of the requisite support from 
the Members of the General Assembly, set up the Little Assembly, and 
followed it up in 1950 with a resolution known today as the Uniting for 
Peace resolution. This obviously helped raise the stature of the General 
Assembly at the expense of the image of the Council. It was the new 
versions of the Assembly which played an extremely important role in the 
Korean War of 1950-51 and the Suez crisis of 1956; in the Korean War the 
General Assembly served largely as a supplementary forum, and in the 
Suez crisis it acted as a substitute for the Council. Side by side came Dag 
Hammarskj5ld’s much-acclaimed role as the Secretary-General, which 
peaked during the days of the Congo crisis. In short, in the course of the 
first phase, the Council might have often ground to a halt, but not the 
United Nations. The Western resort to expediency might well have given 
rise to ingenious institutional developments, but the consequences could 
certainly not be controlled for long. 

Resort to the General Assembly to fill the vacuum created by the 
disablement of the Council soon turned out to be no better solution so far 
as the countries of the West were concerned. By the early 1960s it was clear 
that the General Assembly was no longer a dependable tool for furthering 
the circumvention strategy to the advantage of the West; for a new aggressive 
majority comprising the countries of the Third World had emerged, which 
started pushing its own antiracism/anticolonialism and economic develop- 
ment agenda. Consequently the West was isolated in the General Assembly. 
The decisionmaking procedure in-the General Assembly, unlike in the 
Council, allowed no special privilege to any single group of countries to 
block the approval of a resolution which otherwise received support from 
the required majority. Under these circumstances, the United States tended 
to tilt back to the Council, reversing its earlier pro-Assembly policy. 
During the years 1964-79 the Council sought to position itself at the centre 
of activity in the wake of some major conflicts of the time (like Cyprus, 
India-Pakistan, and Lebanon). It also adopted substantive resolutions on 
the Arab-Israeli conflict in the wake of the wars of 1967 and 1973. Interest- 
ingly the tendency to wage propaganda battles in the Council gave way to 
what may be described as negative symmetry—in the sense that each side 
refrained from raising issues that would embarrass the rival permanent 
member. The response of the Council—or rather the nonresponse—to the 
situations in Czechoslovakia and Vietnam is a case in point. Basically the 
attempt was to use the Council to sort out problems, not between the 
permanent members but between the others. 
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Nevertheless the attempts made by some permanent members to give a 
facelift to the Council yielded only limited results. Two developments, 
each related to the other, deserve mention in this regard. The first was the 
entry of the People’s Republic of China into the Council in 1971 as the sole 
legitimate occupant of the Chinese permanent seat. Rather than join hands 
with senior colleagues in the category of permanent members, People’s 
Republic of China strove to guard the interests particularly of the Third 
World against the threat of condominium by the two Super Powers. Take, for 
instance, China’s sharp criticism in October 1973 of collusion between the 
Soviet Union and the United States to devalue the importance of the Council. 
The other development was the increase in the strength of the Council’s 
nonpermanent membership from 6 to 10 in 1965. This led to the rise of the 
nonaligned group as a distinct negotiating coalition in the Council. The 
strength of the nonaligned ranged usually from 6 to 8, and solidarity among 
them became a factor to be reckoned with in the political process of the 
Council. The nonaligned factor seems to have played a significant role 
when, under the enforcement powers conferred by Chapter VII, the Council 
imposed nonmilitary sanctions against the pariah regimes of Rhodesia 
(1966) and South Africa (1977). (It is of course a moot point if the 
contradictions obtaining between the nonaligned group and the permanent 
members of the West dgomed the first-ever sanctions enforced under UN 
auspices to failure.) The cumulative strength of the nonaligned group in 
the Council was in fact characterized as yet another version of the hidden 
veto, something which essentially helped curtail the freedom that the 
permanent members, parncalaniy the Soviet Union and the United States, 
would have wished to enjoy.? 

The sharp deterioration in the international political climate as manifested 
in the revival of the Cold War between East and West after the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan in 1979 naturally affected the way the'’Council 
functioned during the next ten years.’ The Council once again became a 
forum for mutual recrimination in the context of its futile deliberations on 
a host of regional conflicts—from Afghanistan to Cambodia and from 
Angola to Nicaragua. The third phase in the historical evolution of the 
Council can be described as a season of stagnation. The Council was not 
able to intervene decisively in any of the conflict situations; nor did the resort 
to the General Assembly in different ways (including under the provisions 
of the Uniting for Peace resolution) make much difference. Indeed the 
Council’s prestige was at its lowest from 1979 to 1987, i.e., till the end of 


? Richard L. Jackson, “The Role of the Nonaligned in the UN Security Council: A Western 
Perspective”, The Nonaligned World (New Delhi), vol. 1, no. 4, 1983, pp. 464-82. 

` Davidson Nicol, “The Major Powers in the United Nations and the Nonaligned Group: 
The US as a Special Case”, in M S. Rayan et al., The Nonaligned and the United Nations (New 
Delhi, 1987), pp. 158-77 
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the Cold War. The resolutions of the Council went unheeded with unending 
regularity. The defiance of the writ of the Council was no longer the 
preserve of the powerful countries alone. Others also joined in, seriously 
affecting the influence of the Council. For instance, Israel’s conduct in 
1982 both during and after its second invasion of Lebanon demonstrated 
the depths to which the value of ‘the*Counail had fallen. The Council’s 
experience during the 8-year-long Iranian-\raqi war was another instance. 
Apart from scores of mildly phrased resolutions to end the war, the 
demand made by the Council in July 1987 under the binding provisions of ` 
Chapter VII was met with an indifference that was characteristic of the 
Iranian regime for one full year. And yet the Council could not contemplate 
the use of any measure for punishing Iran for the defiance. Only Iran’s 
acceptance later for reasons of its own saved. the Council from further 
discomfiture. 

To sum up, the role of the Council during the long period from its 
inception to the end of the Cold War was characterized by varied, but 
useful, experiences. The Council advisedly avoided exercising the extra- 
ordinary powers vested in it by Chapter VI, except on four occasions. Its 
use of those powers even on most of those occasions did not yield the 
intended results. The Council authorized the use of military force—without 
reference to the Charter scheme pertaining to the restoration of peace and 
security—in two rare instances with somewhat satisfactory results. In a 
climate of competitive relationship between the Council and the General 
Assembly, the latter played a countervailing role when the former was 
immobilized on account of the exercise of the power of veto by one or 
more of the permanent members. The Council essentially remained a 
forum where the permanent members were comfortable, although by 
themselves they could not always control the process there. 


Role since the End of the Cold War 


The fall of the Berlin Wall and the unification of the two Germanys in 1990 
heralded a new era in the history of the Council. Let us examine how far its 
varied experience helped the Council in dealing with the changed circum- 
stances. How novel has been the role of the Council in world affairs since 
the end of the Cold War? 

With the end of the Cold War, as the Secretary-General once noted, the 
Council was able to “follow more closely and in a more consistent manner 
than before” a wide variety of threats all over the world.’ This was so 
largely because of the momentum created after the unprecedented and 
largely effective resistance the Council orchestrated against the Iraqi occu- 
pation and annexation of Kuwayt in August 1990. It was hoped at the time 


* Boutros Boutros-Ghah, Report on the Work of the Organization from the 47th to 48th 
Session of the General Assembly (New York, 1993), paragraph 38 
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that the forcible eviction of Iraq (in March 1991) would signify an era of 
activism in the historical evolution of the Council. The first-ever Security 
Council Summit (January 1992) declared that the world had “the best 
chance of achieving international peace and security since the founding of 
the United Nations”.* Since then the Council has been at the centre of 
international activity; it has sought to bring tranquillity to Angola, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Haiti, Liberia, Rwanda, and several other trouble spots. 

A set of prescriptive assertions seem to have inspired the Council’s 
initiatives in those troubled areas. To cite a few of them: Adherence to the 
Charter provisions would be the touchstone of the correctness of the 
conduct of Member states. The Council would constitute the kernel of the 
UN structures concerned with peace and security problems. It could be as 
effective in tackling conflicts within states as it had been in respect of 
conflicts between states. The more frequently it invoked its legally binding 
powers under the Charter, the more efficient it would be in ensuring global 
peace and security. Its effectiveness would hinge on the initiative and 
leadership provided by the permanent members. 

However, unfortunately for the Council, these projections have been 
overwhelmed during the last five years by a series of convulsions threatening 
the very foundations of states. The canvas of international conflicts has 
witnessed an abrupt transformation. While incidence of interstate armed 
conflicts has certainly come down, thanks to the disentanglement of the 
rival Power blocs from regional trouble spots, conflicts within states with 
transborder implications have arisen in a big way. It was expected that the 
international peace and security situation would improve with the end of 
the Cold War and that the task of the Council in deterring eryption or | 
intensification of threats to the peace would be facilitated by the greater 
harmony obtaining among the permanent members. However, the assump- 
tion that a determined and united Council would be able to play an 
effective role has been put to a severe test even in the few years since the 
end of the Cold War. 

The Council’s activities today have four important dimensions which are 
interlinked but frequently noticed: (a) Stretching the Charter conception 
of the meaning and requirements of international peace and security so 
that the new challenges may be tackled within the Charter framework; (b) 
deployment of vastly “vitalized” peacekeeping operations in theatres of 
conflict; (c) compelling the targeted parties through nonmilitary sanctions 
to comply with the decisions of the Council; and (d) authorization of 
necessary use of force by interested individual Member states in situations 
where UN capabilities are not deemed sufficient. It would be of help to 
consider these dimensions of the new role of the Council closely. 


$ Statement made by the President of the Council on behalf of all the participants in the 
Summit. UN Doc S/23500, 31 January 1992. For a general exploration of the possibilities of a 
new role for the Council, see Bruce Russett and James S Sutterlin, ~The UN ın a New World 
Order”, Foreign Affairs (New York), vol. 70, no. 2, spnng 1991, pp. 69-83. 
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Stretching the Charter 


The role of the Council in the years since the end of the Cold War is 
predicated upon the belief that the Charter conception regarding the 
nature and scope of the threats to peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of 
aggression still holds good if loosely interpreted. 

The best instance where this conception was stretched is the way Iraq 
was treated in the aftermath of its aggression against Kuwayt (1990). No 
doubt the Council was quite right in invoking the authority of the Charter 
in determining the aggression as a breach of the peace. However, what is 
notable was that,-in determining the requirements of the maintenance of 
peace in the region the resolutions of the Council were interpreted in a 
manner that went far beyond the need for restoration of Kuwayt as an 
independent, sovereign state.‘ The authority of the Council under the 
Charter was associated with controversial actions like the infringement of 
Iraq’s territorial integrity during Operation Desert Storm, the imposition 
on Iraq of a demarcated boundary with Kuwayt, and the destruction of 
Iraq’s stocks of biological and chemical weapons under international veri- 
fication. Three years later, in 1994, the Council demanded that Iraq could 
not deploy its troops in the area on the Jraqi-Kuwayti borders as such 
deployment could constitute a threat to the peace.’ Stretching the authority 
of the Charter while dealing with Iraq in the context of an interstate 
conflict can perhaps be justified as an extraordinary response to an excep- 
tional situation. The Council, however, took advantage of Iraq’s humiliation 
on the battlefield and extended its own powers under the Charter dramatic- 
ally to pick on Iraq in the wake of its actions within its own territorial 
jurisdiction. The reference here is to the action of the Council in April 1991 
in taking a serious view of the situation relating to the Iraqi bombardment 
of the Kurdish rebels in the northern part of the country. The response of 
the Council was two-pronged. It called for international relief for the 
persecuted Kurdish population and acquiesced in twisted interpretations of 
certain texts for the purpose of prohibiting the Iraqi Air Force from flying 
over the northern part of Iraq. In effect it was confronted with the “coun- 
tenance of dangerous unrestraint”. 

This action of the Council was in fact a prelude to the acceptance of a 
new preoccupation, i.e., with threats to peace arising from a spate of 
intrastate situations such-as a civil war, a humanitarian crisis, terrorism, or 
a regime change. The Council liberally employed the Charter conception 


‘ For an elaboration of the point, see K.P. Saksena and C.S R. Murthy, “The United 
Nations and the Gulf Crisis”, in A.H.H. Abidi and K.R, Singh, eds; The Gulf Criss (New 
Delhi, 1991), pp. 20-40; and C.S.R. Murthy, “The Gulf War and Beyond United Nations”, 
in K.R Singh, ed., The Post-War Gulf: Implications for India (New Delhi, 1993), pp. 17-26. 

7 SC Resolution 949 (1994), 15 October 1994. 
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about the scope and meaning of international peace and security to facilitate a 
role for itself in civil war situations in Angola, Georgia, Liberia, and the 
states which once made up Yugoslavia. It interpreted such serious humani- 
tarian crises as were precipitated by brutal and prolonged ethnic cleansing 
exercises in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Rwanda as developments with dele- 
terious consequences for the Charter purpose of maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. It, therefore, set up tribunals for the investi- 
gation and prosecution of crimes committed by individuals against inter- 
national humanitarian law in these two regions.’ Likewise, in 1993, it 
condemned the removal of democratically elected regimes in Burundi and 
Haiti. Indeed, in Haiti it held the firm view that the cause of international 
peace and security would not be served till the displaced President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide was restored to power. Similarly it viewed terrorism, in 
the context of certain specific allegations against Libya, as a threat to peace 
within the terms of the Charter. 

Thus, by interpreting the Charter liberally so as to make the requirements 
of international peace and security comprehensive enough the Council 
tended to trample upon the powers and privileges of other UN organs. Let 
us cite two instances. First, the decisions that it took between January and 
March 1992 against Libya for its refusal to extradite two of its nationals 
who had been indicted in two Western countries for causing a mid-air 
bombing of a Pan Am carrier in 1988 were preemptive in nature in the 
sense that a more appropriate forum—the World Court—was denied a free 
hand to pronounce on the merits of the divergent claims made by the 
parties concerned under the terms of the relevant legal instruments.’ 
Second, it took liberties with the provisions of the Charter relating to the 
suspension/expulsion of a Member state from the Organization. Instead of 
suspending the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) 
from UN membership or expelling it (which it was perfectly entitled to do), 
it disqualified that country from participation in the General Assembly and 
directed the General Assembly to complete the necessary formalities.” In 
a similarly messy fashion it debarred the same country subsequently from 
participating in the work of another organ, the Economic and Social 
Council. Although its recommendations were duly implemented by both 
organs, it is a moot point if the Charter at all gives it the prerogative of 
telling another principal organ which country should or should not parti- 
cipate in its proceedings. : 


t See SC Resolutions 827 (1993), 25 May 993, and 955 (1994), 8 November 1994. The first 
contains the mandate regarding the former Yugoslavia, and the other spells out the mandate 
concerning Rwanda. 

* C.S.R. Murthy, “United Nations Sanctions against Libya: A Perspective”, Journal of 
West Astan Studies (Aligarh), vol. 8 (1992), pp. 15-25. 

» SC Resolution 777 (1992), 19 September 1992. 
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Tinkering with Peacekeeping 


Peacekeeping continues to be the most important tool at the disposal of the 
Council with which to address an array of peace and security problems in 
different parts of the world. Since 1990 the Council has launched some 
meaningful observer missions of the traditional mould: the missions sent to 
Georgia, Mozambique, and Tadjikistan are examples. However, it has also 
found it expedient to tinker with the concept of peacekeeping so as to 
thrust upon peacekeeping many more characteristics that go far beyond (or 
are alien to) the traditional definition. Many peacekeeping operations 
which it has launched in recent years are extremely complex in terms of 
their nature, mandate, rules of engagement, and composition; so much so 
that they are termed exercises in “peacekeeping-plus”." 

Ironically enough, peacekeeping, which is a byproduct of the Cold War, 
is a time-tested and standard technique which the Council has used to 
contain conflicts even after the end of the Cold War—owing to the fact that 
the Charter’s original scheme: for collective enforcement of peace is not as 
yet operationalized. The Council has hardly ever responded to any serious 
situation threatening the new world order without the important ingredient 
of peacekeeping. Its new role involves significant “strengthening” of tradi- 
tional peacekeeping in more than one respect. What are those changes? 
And what are their consequences? 

The new generation of operations undertaken by the Council involves 
performance of a ‘wide range of challenging tasks other than exercises of 
supervision of adherence to ceasefire arrangements between the parties to 
a conflict. These tasks include humanitarian, administrative, electoral, and 
police functions: conduct of elections or referendum (as in Cambodia, 
Mozambique, Namibia, and Western Sahara), refugee relief and repatriation 
(as in El Salvador, Mozambique, Rwanda, and Somalia), whetting the 
human rights record of civilian police (as in El Salvador), disarming or 
demobilization of armed men (as in Angola, El Salvador, and Somalia), 
and protection of areas designated for the safety of civilian populations (as 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Rwanda). Furthermore, the Council occasion- 
ally assigns tasks which the concept of peacekeeping apparently does not 
include and for which it is not suited—such as enforcement of no-flying 
zones in the former Yugoslavia and rehabilitation of State structures in 
Somalia.” 


” Lincoln P. Bloomfield coined this phrase in his article “Collective Security and US 
Interest”, which is contained m Thomas G. Weiss, ed., Collectrve Security in a Changing 
World (Boulder, CT/London, 1993), p. 190. 

2 As of the last count, the no-fly zone ın Bosnia-Herzegovina sponsored by the Council 
was violated 3,377 times by the rebel Serb side. The UNPROFOR remained a helpless 
spectator. See United Nations Peacekeeping (New York: mimeographed, 1995), p. 78. 
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One of the factors that make it difficult for the Council to carry out 
peacekeeping operations is the unpredictable, undependable attitudes of 
the parties concerned, particularly the nonstgte parties without whose 
consistent cooperation any peacekeeping effort may become impossible. 
Take, for instance, the role played by Janos Savimbi in Angola, Radovan 
Karadzic in Bosnia-Herzegovina, or Mohammed Aidid in Somalia. In 
some cases consent was obtained before deployment on the ground (as in 
Cambodia, Mozambique, and Western Sahara) although some key parties 
withheld their cooperation in due course; in other cases, major operations 
were mounted even without waiting for the consent of all the parties 
concerned (as in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Somalia). As for the latter 
category, the Council mulled over the dilemma for some time, wondering 
whether it should delay deployment of the planned mission till the parties 
concerned agreed to cooperate or go ahead and implement the plans even 
at the risk of a failure. 

Perhaps it was in an attempt to obviate such a negative eventuality that 
the Council chose to enforce the traditionally non-enforced concept of 
peacekeeping by invoking the mandatory provisions of Chapter VII of the 
Charter. In this sense the United Nations Iraq—Kuwayt Observer Mission 
(UNIKOM), the United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) in the 
former Yugoslavia, the United Nations Operation in Somalia-II 
(UNOSOM-I]), and the United Nations Assistance Mission in Rwanda 
(UNAMIR) are imposed operations. Some of them were imposed quite 
unnecessarily. The very feeling that they were imposed fuelled xenophobic 
resistance and noncooperation in the theatres of operations concerned. 
Although the Council authorized those operations so as to facilitate the use 
of the necessary amount of force, it found the tactic mostly counterproduc- 
tive. The Somali experience is a good example.” 

When the inadequacy of these peacekeeping operations became apparent, 
the Council tended to bring in additional help either from some interested 
countries (as, for instance, the Rapid Reaction Force in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
consisting of British and French troops or the Quick Reaction Force made 
up of US troops in Somalia) or from regional organizations (as, for instance, 
help from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in organizing air attacks 
on Serb artillery positions around Sarajevo) for the stated purpose of 
protecting the beleaguered peacekeepers! It took the measures it did in the 
hope of overcoming serious problems on hand, but the solutions themselves 
became problems. 

The association of the Council with the structuring of the peacekeeping- 
plus operations has grown closer than before. Whereas the contingents of a 


3 A perceptive writeup on why things went wrong for the United Nations ın Somalia is 
contained in John G. Rugge, “Wandering in the Void: Changing the UN’s New Strategic 
Role”, Foreign Affairs, vol. 72, no. 5, November-December 1993, pp 26-31 
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specific permanent member were involved in the previous era in a particular 
peacekeeping mission as a matter of exception (as, for instance, the mission in 
Cyprus or in Lebanon), troop contributions from more than one permanent 
member are now the mainstay of major peacekeeping operations in tune 
with the growing assertiveness of the Council so as to deter any possible 
challenge from the official/nonofficial parties in the theatre concerned. 
This departure from the past has proved to be more of a liability than an 
asset in furthering the objectives of the missions concerned. Take, for 
instance, Russia’s association with the UNPROFOR or US participation in 
the UNOSOM-I. The participation of the permanent members is frequently 
perceived as a tool of furthering their own respective (therefore question- 
able) foreignpolicy objectives rather than as a sacrifice made in the larger 
interests of international peace. 

In sum, the Council appears to have mixed up the limited character of 
peacekeeping with the larger domain of peacemaking and postconflict 
peacebuilding. (The Secretary-General too must take the blame in the 
matter.) This has made peacekeeping much more prolonged in the time 
scale, much more ambitious in terms of the magnitude of the job, and 
largely unachievable in the light of the means made available. Certainly in 
some cases like Somalia and the states of the former Yugoslavia, the 
mandate was far from being well defined, and it appeared as though the 
Council meant to make up for the absence or collapse of State structures. 
Instead of coming up with a concept commensurate with the challenges 
encountered, the Council has plumped for the easy way of tinkering with 
the peacekeeping concept in the hope that it would work in all conflict 
situations equally effectively—an exercise with none too happy consequences 
for the continued credibility of the concept. 


Compelling Through Sanctions 


As we have noted earlier, the Council used its power to impose nonmilitary 
sanctions on a few, rare occasions during the Cold War, and with not very 
encouraging results. Strikingly the years since the end of the Cold War 
have been marked by frequent resort to varying combinations of nonmilitary 
sanctions on the part of the Council. 

The Council first resorted to economic sanctions in the new era in’ the 
wake of the Iragi-Kuwayti conflict. In view of the unprecedented force of 
international opinion against Iraq’s aggression and its subsequent obduracy, it 
imposed the most far-reaching non-military sanctions ever. The punitive/ 
mandatory measures included prohibition of oil exports, trade in arms, 
cash transfers, transshipment of goods, and so on.“ Unlike in the past the 
implementation of these sanctions was almost total. Even Cuba and Yemen, 


H SC Resolution 661 (1990), 6 August 1990. 
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which are on record as having expressed reservations about the sanctions, 
dutifully complied with their Charter obligations. However, it is an open 
question how far strict implementation of the sanctions contributed to the 
humbling of Iraq. Or, on a larger plane, was the use of nonmilitary 
sanctions alone sufficient to force the aggressor’s retreat? The Council has 
apparently acknowledged the limitations of nonmilitary sanctions to achieve 
the desired result by not lifting the sanctions even after the original purpose of 
getting Iraq to vacate its aggression. The five years of boycott have had a 
telling effect on the Iraqi economy. Iraq, however, is not the only victim. 
The sanctions have affected at least twentyone other countries. These have 
sought relief from the Council under the Charter, but to no avail. The 
point at issue is not only the cost-effectiveness of the intended affirmative 
impact on the targeted country but also the unintended adverse conse- 
quences for the adherents. Moreover, easing the sanctions, let alone lifting 
them, has proved an equally difficult task. The United States alone is 
reported to be resisting the growing world opinion, including opinion 
among other permanent members, in favour of easing some of the sanctions 
imposed on Iraq. 

Another major instance of imposition of nonmilitary sanctions concerns 
Libya, but even here the grounds on which such sanctions were imposed 
are of dubious validity. Citing Libya’s noncompliance with its nonbinding 
call for cooperation in the prosecution of two Libyan citizens indicted for a 
crime allegedly committed four years earlier, the Council chose in 1992 to 
impose sanctions: it prohibited air traffic to and from Libya and slashed the 
strength of the diplomatic staff stationed in the foreign missions function- 
ing in Tripoli.“ These measures were “tightened” a year later. However, 
these have failed to force any significant shift in the Libyan stance. The 
Council faces considerable resistance from within its membership to the 
inclusion of oil in the sanctions package. 

The Council seems to have taken advantage of the peace dividend of the 
present era. With a view to making a salutary impact on the increasing 
intrastate armed conflicts, it placed a mandatory arms embargo on a 
nondiscriminatory basis on all the parties concerned in such conflicts—such 
as Liberia, Rwanda, Somalia, and the former Yugoslavia. To be sure, the 
sanctions did not constitute a pronouncement on the rights and wrongs of 
the parties. They were just meant to plug the external sources of arms £0 as 
to bring the fighting to a speedy end. However, this outwardly nondiscri- 
minatory measure is sometimes seen as discriminatory and unjust. For 


15 The two texts on the subject are SC Resolutions 731 (1992) of 21 January 1992 and 748 
(1992) of 31 March 1992 í 

* The pertinent mandates are embodied in SC Resolutions 713 (1991), 25 September 1991, 
against the states of the former Yugoslavia; 733 (1992), 23 January 1992, against Somali 
warming factions; 788 (1992), 19 November 1992, against the parties involved in the Liberian 
civil war; and 918 (1994), 17 May 1994, against the tribes in Rwanda 
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instance, the arms embargo imposed to contain the fighting in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina has worked more against the Government (Muslim) forces 
(which were already disadvantaged on account of lack of arms support) 
than against the well-equipped Serb rebels. In fact the Bosnian Govern- 
ment feels that the international community has wronged it because the 
Council has not only not come to its aid in preserving its territorial integrity, 
but also precluded any possible armed help from being made available to it 
in resisting the rebel occupation of 70 per cent of its territory. 

It is not that the Council has never used a selective approach in its 
sanctions policy. It singled out the Khmer Rouge in 1992 to wam that its 
recalcitrance would result in the cutting off of petrol supplies.” It actually 
carried out such a threat in respect of the rebel group UNITA (União 
Nacional para a Independência Total de Angola) in Angola till it agreed to 
stop fighting.“ Again, keeping in view the criticality of the Republic of 
Serbia and Montenegro factor in the Yugolsav crisis, it clamped compre- 
hensive economic sanctions on it in 1992, and demanded that it cooperate 
with the United Nations in solving the problems.” Likewise, in Haiti, it 
subjected in 1993 the illegitimate military regime that overthrew President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide to an arms and oil embargo.” Relatively speaking, 
the selective targeting of parties for the imposition of sanctions has proved 
to be of help in terms of bringing about the desired behavioural/policy 
change in the targeted party. The military junta in Haiti, which had for 
some time refused to play the game, ultimately gave in partly because of 
the sanctions. Similarly, the Council suspended the sanctions imposed on 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia on receiving an undertaking from it 
that it would cease to help the rebel Serb faction in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

All in all, it is clear that the use of sanctions as a component of the new 
role of the Council in recent years is not without its limitations. With a view 
to addressing these limitations the Secretary-General had made some 
suggestions in the Supplement to “An Agenda for Peace” ” 


Authorizing Use of All Necessary Means 


In situations where the response of the United Nations in the form of either 
sanctions or peacekeeping or both has proved insufficient or unfeasible in 


T SC Resolution 792 (1992), 30 November 1992. 

* SC Resolution 864 (1993), 15 September 1993 

* SC Resolution 757 (1992), 30 May 1992. 

= SC Resolution 841 (1993) of 16 June 1993 and 873 (1993) of 13 October 1993. 

” Supplement to “An Agenda for Peace” (position paper of the Secretary-General on the 
Fifteth Anniversary of the United Nations), UN Doc. S/1995/1, 3 January 1995. In paragraph 
5 the Secretary-General suggests the establishment of a mechanism to (a) assess the potential 
unpact on the target country and on other countnes, and (b) explore ways of assisting 
particular states suffering collateral damage. 
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achieving the stated objectives, the Council does not hesitate to let the 
Member states concerned do the job for it by using “all necessary means”. 
It gave the first ever such authorization to the United States in 1950 and 
facilitated the US-led multinational force to repel the North Korean attack 
on South Korea, but it did so without invoking the relevant provisions of 
Chapter VII of the Charter—owing, apparently, to the Cold War. Now, 
even when the Cold War has ended, it continues with the Korean precedent, 
of course with one vital difference: it invokes its own authority under 
Chapter VII. It authorizes different component units of a multinational 
force to use all necessary means—an euphemism for the use of force— 
because of the impracticability of mobilizing adequate forces under Article 
43 and an expedient reading of Articles 42 and 48. 

In all, since the end of the Cold War, the Council had authorized 
military intervention by interested/willing countries in five different instances 
with varying degrees of accountability to the United Nations.” In November 
1990 it authorized the use of “all necessary means”” by countries sympa- 
thizing with Kuwayt in order to get the Iraqi aggression vacated. This most 
important authorization turned out to be also the most controversial in that 
the multinational force led by the United States did not find it fit to operate 
under any form of direction from the United Nations. The Council was 
allowed no say in the decisions regarding the timing of the operations, the 
targeting, and the termination of operations. In other words, an authoriza- 
tion meant to strengthen the role of the Council actually sidelined the 
Council. This seems to have produced a salutary impact; for it was not 
repeated in the subsequent three authorizations. 

Again the Council authorized the use of all necessary means by willing 
Member states in response to the humanitarian crises in Somalia and 
Rwanda. In Somalia, the US-led multinational force availed itself of the 
Council's authorization of all the necessary means to establish a secure 
environment for humanitarian relief operations during the period from 
December 1992 to March 1993. In Rwanda, France led a multinational 
force during June-July 1994 after obtaining the authorization of the Council 
“to assure the security and protection of the displaced persons and civilians 
at risk” in that country. These operations did not mean much trouble for 
the United Nations in that they did not provoke any appreciable resistance 
from within the areas of operations concerned. Each was aimed at facilitating 
the uneasy transition of the UN missions so that they might prepare to 
tackle qualitatively different changes in the situation. Plus, in both cases, 


= Authorizations appear in SC Resolutions 678 (1990), 29 November 1990, against Iraq; 
794 (1992), 3 December 1992, regarding Somaha; 929 (1994), 22 June 1994, on Rwanda; 940 
(1994), 31 July 1994, relating to Haiti; and 816 (1993), 31 March 1993, regarding enforcement 
of a no-flying zone in Bosnia-Herzegovina 

r This open-ended formulation is reported to have averted the Chinese veto against any 
explicit sanction of the use of force. The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 1 December 1990. 
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the requirement of coordination with the UN field mechanism then obtain- 
ing was complied with. That is to say, there was a modicum of accountability 
to the Council. 

The fourth case of authorization of use of all necessary means is unique 
in some respects. The purpose of restoring the legitimate, democratically 
elected Government of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide to power in Haiti 
could not be achieved by means of sanctions. In fact the sanctions hardly 
affected the military regime. The military regime even prevented the UN 
Mission in Haiti from landing in the Haitian capital. It was in view of this 
fast-deteriorating situation that the Council authorized Member states—by 
implication under the leadership of the United States—to constitute a 
multinational force and use “all necessary means” to facilitate the departure 
of the military leadership, ensure the prompt retum of the elected President, 
and make possible the restoration of the legitimate Government. In the 
first place, the ends of the authorization were neither strictly humanitarian 
nor overtly to undo an aggression; they were to ensure the restotation of a 
regime that had been overthrown. And if the-autharization was designed 
so as to be a credible threat, it was in a way meaningful in the sense that the 
ends were achieved without firing a bullet. Finally, the Council ensured 
that the multinational force remained responsible to it both in theory and 
in practice. In a short span of three weeks, during September—October 
1994, the multinational force reported twice to the Council on the progress 
it had made in accomplishing the task assigned to it. 

In essence, the Council seems to be learning how to ensure the inter- 
national accountability of the states availing themselves of its authorization 
for use of force, 


Concluding Observations 


The past five years constitute a most stirring phase in the history of the 
Council. A careful examination of the four interlinked dimensions of its 
contemporary role (viz., the stretching of the Charter, the tinkering with 
peacekeeping, imposition of sanctions, and authorization of the use of all 
necessary means) would lay bare both the currents of change from past 
traditions and the strong undercurrents of continuity with those traditions. 
Continuity is apparent in the general preference that the permanent mem- 
bers have shown to the Council over the other organs, renewed use of the 
concept of peacekeeping, and resort to authorization of the use of force. 

As for the currents of change, there are two aspects. More than ever 
before, the Council is now inclined, though at times unnecessarily, to 
exercise its formal, legal authority in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter VII of the Charter. Some of the actions it has taken as part of its 
exercise of its formal authority are widely perceived as lacking in moral 
authority. The dissonance between the legal and moral aspects of its 
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exercise of its authority has given rise to two problems. First, its functioning is 
now almost always contingent on the preferences, prejudices, and initiatives 
of some permanent members. Its political processes testify of late to a 
stratified involvement of its members. Ideas take shape initially during 
negotiations among the Western permanent members, and then an approach 
is made to Russia and China. The last stage entails consultations with 
nonpermanent members as well. Once views are exchanged or synthesized 
informally, an open meeting follows to formalize the decision. Rarely have 
nonmembers of the Council been involved in the process. This is not to 
express any opposition to informal work-style as such, but to draw atten- 
tion to the extremely narrow base of the socalled consultations. The 
criticism thus that there is lack of transparency in the Council’s functioning 
gives rise to the demand for both an enlargement of the membership of the 
Council and a greater supervisory role for the General Assembly. 

Second, the Council’s use of sanctions or authorization reflects selectivity in 
its approach—which runs counter to the philosophy of nondiscrimination 
of the Organization as a whole. The question of double standards is very 
important in the context of the Council’s actions against Iraq, Libya, the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, and Haiti. Tough actions by the Council 
against these states and the relative lack of toughness on its part in respect 
of other states roughly correspond to the interest or indifference shown by 
some permanent member or other. In other words, any active role by the 
Council after the end of the Cold War does not necessarily denote its 
capacity to function effectively without passing under the undue domination 
of any single member or group of members. As noted earlier in this 
discussion, the availability of countervailing forces such as the Soviet 
Union and the nonaligned group helped check any attempt by the United 
States and its allies in the past at sustained domination. The decline, if not 
collapse, of such countervailing forces presents an unprecedented challenge 
to the Council today. Its very credibility is at stake. In conclusion we might 
emphasize the continuing relevance of what Javier Perez de Cuellar stated 
five years ago; for it has a bearing as much on the role of the Council as on 
the role of the major countries in the Council: 


The changing turbulent world may not sustain hegemonies, global or 
regional, but it is receptive to influence that comes from statesmanship 
and consistent conformity with international law. The greater the Power, 
the higher is the responsibility to act and to be seen to act with justice. 
This is true as much of States as of the Organization as a whole and of its 
organs.” 


August 1995 


= Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization (New York, 1990), 
p. 41. Emphasis added. 


Golden Jubilee of an Unfinished Task: The 
United Nations Human Rights Movement 


YOGESH K. TYAGI 


The United Nations is a symbol of universality; its hallmark is sensitivity 
towards the needs of its Member states as well as their people. Human 
rights is an area where the interests of the Organization and its Member 
states converge in a compelling and complex form. What the United 
Nations has done in the field of human rights, what it has failed to do, and 
what it may yet do—these are major questions for consideration while 
evaluating the role of the Organization, which proclaims itself to represent 
“We the peoples”. One may attempt to answer these questions by developing: 
the criteria of evaluation, by highlighting the achievements of the Organ- 
ization, by analysing the drawbacks of the 50-year-long movement, and by 
identifying the challenges before this movement. This exercise would facili- 
tate a better understanding of the role of the United Nations in the field of 
human rights. 


Criteria 


Reasonably comprehensive criteria for evaluating the role of the United 
Nations in the field of human rights may be developed in the light of (a) the 
perspectives of various actors involved in the field; (b) the objectives of the 
Organization; (c) the procedural efficacy of the Organization’s human 
rights movement; (d) the impact of the movement; and (e) the image of the 
Organization. 

Actors 


A number of actors participate in the human rights movement of the 
United Nations—including states, individuals, human rights bodies, and 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs). Their expectations from, and 
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opinions about, the United Nations are useful in evaluating the role of the 
Organization. Expectations differ from entity to entity, and also from time 
to time. Generally, nongovernmental entities expect much more from the 
Organization than states and intergovernmental bodies. Also the expect- 
ations are higher today than they were at the inception of the United 
Nations. Originally nobody expected the United Nations to become a sort 
of directorate of human rights. The modest expectation was to create a 
sensitive institution that would watch the human rights situation in Member 
states and, if necessary, take noncoercive measures to improve the situation. 
The Organization was expected to promote respect for human rights; 
enforcement or implementation of human rights was regarded as too 
serious a matter to be entrusted to the United Nations. The framers of the 
UN Charter never thought that the measures for the promotion of human 
rights may eventually include imposition of arms embargoes and economic 
sanctions, enforcement actions, and creation of human rights tribunals 
under the auspices of the Security Council. 

There was no nongovernmental perspective at the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945 because NGOs were not a force to reckon with at that time. 
Most of the peoples of the world were under the colonial yoke; they did not 
expect the United Nations to become the vanguard of national liberation 
movements or champion the right of selfdetermination. 

Over the years, however, the actors have changed. And so have their 
expectations. Most Member states of the United Nations no longer want 
the Organization to confine itself to promotional activity. They do not 
restrain the Organization from venturing to enforce or implement human 
rights as long as their own vital interests are not affected. NGOs today play 
such an important role that it is difficult to think of the UN human rights 
movement without their playing a role. Their expectations are limitless. 
They expect the United Nations to treat human rights violators as law- 
breakers deserving of reprimand and even punishment. Sometimes their 
expectations and their enthusiasm go beyond the limits of functionalism, 
much to the anguish of sovereign states. 


Objectives 


In accordance with Article 1 of its Charter, the United Nations has four 
broad objectives. One of them is to promote respect for human rights, and 
the rest entail human rights responsibility to some degree. Each principal 
organ of the United Nations has certain broad objectives, each with a 
bearing on the human rights movement. In addition, many Specialized 
Agencies and NGOs serve the cause of human rights by working in one 
area of human welfare or another. One can assess the role of the United 
Nations in the field of human rights by collecting answers to a host of 
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questions relating to each of these. In general, we should try to find out (a) 
whether the United Nations has been able to reaffirm its faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, and in 
the equal rights of men and women; (b) whether it has done enough to 
maintain international peace and security through activity in the field of 
human rights; (c) whether it has been able to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
selfdetermination of peoples; (d) whether it has achieved international 
cooperation in solving international problems of a humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion; (¢) whether it has evolved into a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of its human rights objectives; (f) 
whether it has been able to achieve the above objectives in accordance with 
the principles laid down in Article 2 of the Charter; and (g) whether it has 
itself respected the human rights of those who come within its jurisdiction. 

In the case of the General Assembly, we should find out whether this 
organ has been able to initiate studies and make recommendations for 
promoting international cooperation in the field of human rights and for 
encouraging the progressive development and codification of international 
human rights law. 

In the case of the Security Council, the query should be: (a) whether this 
organ has been able to check violations of human rights which constitute a 
threat to the maintenance of international peace and security; (b) whether 
it has taken action in response to threats of that kind; (c) whether it has 
evolved the kind of institutionalized mechanism needed to respond to such 
threats; and (d) whether it has established a system for the regulation of 
armaments, which endanger human rights. 

With respect to the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), we should 
examine: (a) whether this organ has made recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms of all; (6) whether it has prepared draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly with respect to human rights; (c) 
whether it has organized international conferences on human rights matters; 
and (d) what is the quality of its contributions. 

The attainment of the human nghts objectives of the United Nations is 
critically dependent on Article 56 of the Charter. Under this Article all 
Member states are pledged to take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement of (a) higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development; (b) solutions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and (c) universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction. Has the Untied 
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Nations been able to achieve these objectives? An answer to this query 
would help in developing proper criteria for evaluating the human rights 
. Movement. 

Regarding the Trusteeship Council, there should be an inquiry into the 
establishment of the international trusteeship system. Has this system been 
able to encourage respect for the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
of all without distinction and to encourage recognition of the interdepen- 
dence of the peoples of the world? Has the United Nations been able to 
persuade its Member states to fulfil their responsibilities towards nonself- 
governing territories and their peoples? 

We should also look into the role of the International Court of Justice 
(ICJ) in the field of human rights. In particular, we should examine 
whether prompt, adequate, and effective procedures have been evolved to 
settle human rights disputes between states. 

Finally, we should raise and answer similar questions with respect to the 
Specialized Agencies, which are independent but inseparable members of 
the United Nations family. 


Procedural Efficacy 


The United Nations has from time to time established a number of proce- 
dures to enable various international actors to express their grievances, 
achieve their legitimate expectations, and fulfil the objectives laid down in 
the Charter. However, except for ECOSOC and to some extent the Trustee- 
ship Council, none of the principal organs of the Untied Nations is directly 
accessible to nonstate entities. That is to say, the people individually and in 
groups such as human rights NGOs are excluded from shaping the agenda 
and discourse of these organs. Also, till recently, they were not officially 
entitled to participate in the procedures of the human rights treaty bodies 
of the Untied Nations. For_instance, NGOs cannot even now submit 
petitions to the UN Human Rights Committee regarding violations of the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR). By virtue of 
their consultative status with ECOSOC under Article 71 of the Charter, 
however, they do participate in the human rights movement of the United 
Nations in various ways: they submit reports and proposals, lobby in 
favour of an item or action, and influence the programmes and policies of 
nation-states by campaigning at the domestic and international levels. How 
far have all these procedures been effective? This could be a relevant point 
of reference for evaluating the role of the United Nations. 


Impact R 


The success of an institution is determined ultimately, not by the words it 
churns out, but by the deeds it performs. What impact has the United 
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Nations had on the behaviour of its Member states? This is the most crucial 
criterion of the success of the Organization. We can ascertain the impact of 
the United Nations by responding to the following questions. Has the 
United Nations been able to reduce human rights violations? What cost 
does it attach to such violations? Is this cost heavy enough to discourage 
human rights violations? 

We may also try to find out the impact of the UN human rights movement 
on other international institutions which operate as parallel regimes in 
their respective fields of activity. The impact of the Organization on 
economic institutions and regional organizations could, in particular, be 
quite instructive in this regard. 


Image 


The image of an organization in the eyes of various entities reflects their 
assessment of that organization. In a democratic polity, in particular, 
image is an important indicator of the state of relations among the actors 
concerned. Statements by actors and opinion surveys conducted by bipartisan 
bodies help not only in assessing the image of the organization concerned 
but also in improving its functioning. This is true of the United Nations 
too. What is the image of the United Nations in the eyes of its Member 
states, their people, NGOs, and other bodies? This is an essential though 
unscientific criterion for evaluating the role of the United Nations in the 
field of human rights. That is the reason why human rights bodies like the 
UN Human Rights Committee insist that greater publicity should be given 
to their work. The United Nations now has an intensive public information 
campaign. 

We shall use all the above criteria collectively to make an assessment of 
the UN human rights movement. 


Achievements 


The UN human rights movement has the following major achievements to 
its credit: 


Conceptual Clarification 


Whereas the philosophical foundations of human rights are well established, 
legal recognition of those rights and their functional articulation have 
taken a rather long time in coming. Although the law relating to slavery, 
the minorities, and organized labour was brought within the international 
sphere well before the creation of the United Nations, human rights in 
general was a matter of domestic jurisdiction of sovereign states at the time 
of the creation of the United Nations. Except in the case of a few states, 
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recognition and protection of human rights was a matter of sovereign 
discretion. If a state was benevolent, it recognized human rights. If not, it 
crushed them with impunity. In principle the condition of human rights— 
even in Adolf Hitler's Germany—was not the concern of the international 
system, or of international politics, or of international law. Even states 
which had arranged for the protection of human rights in their home 
territories violated those rights in the territories dependent on them. Even 
the Holocaust had not sufficiently shaken the traditional mindset. Records 
of the conversations at Dumbarton Oaks in 1944 contain no evidence that 
the principal participants, in thinking of the world in the immediate postwar 
era, thought much about human rights. This is why they introduced only 
cight words on the subject of human rights among the secondary purposes 

_of the organization-to-be. Those eight words—to “promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms”—sowed the seeds of the inter- 
national human rights movement. This was a most constructive blow dealt 
to the doctrine of domestic jurisdiction. 

Those eight words were expanded into eight Articles of the UN Charter 
at the San Francisco Conference. In fact they mark the beginning of the 
modern international law of human rights. They helped in destroying the 
age-old myth that the international concern for human rights was the result 
of a condition-prone concession granted by states through international 
treaties that could be terminated at their will. They also helped in clarifying 
that the concern for human rights stemmed directly from a realization on 
the part of the international community that “recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice, and peace in the world” and 
from the resultant pledge of the Member states of the United Nations “to 
achieve, in cooperation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms”. It 
placed the human rights of all people—men and women, the rich and the 
poor—on a par, thus prohibiting discrimination as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. This conceptual clarity invalidated the authority of colonialism 
and racialism. 

The concept of universality of human rights, which finds expression in 
the Charter of the United Nations and elaboration in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, clearly rises above the doctrine of domestic juris- 
diction. Human rights obligations are no longer dependent on the whims 
and fancies of sovereign states, international treaty arrangements, or moral 
exhortations of enlightened men. The promotion and protection of human 
rights is now a jus cogens—a peremptory norm of international law—which 
prevails over other assumptions. States are no longer free to denounce 
human rights treaties. Those treaties are sacred covenants which cannot be 
denounced under any circumstances—not even when a state is destroyed. 
The successor state is bound by them because they enshrine the inherent, 
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inalienable, and irrevocable rights of men and women everywhere. It is in 
line with this understanding that the United Nations has urged the successor 
states of the Soviet Union and of the former Yugoslavia to continue to 
adhere to human rights covenants. The universality and the continuity of 
human rights have thus transformed both the concept of national sovereignty 
and the law of treaties. 

It is well known that from the time of the debates on human rights in the 
1940s till the 1960s the East emphasized economic, social, and cultural 
rights, whereas the West stressed civil and political rights. The East felt that 
the mtermnationalization of civil and political rights was a Western ploy by 
which to subvert national sovereignty. In the eyes of the West, however, 
economic, social, and cultural rights were no more than “human needs”— 
not worthy of being enshrined in an international covenant on human 
rights. These two divergent streams of thought met and merged for good at 
the United Nations. The United Nations clarified the relationship between 
economic, social, and cultural rights on the one hand and civil and political 
rights on the other. The most authoritative statement on this relationship is 
found in the preambles of both the human rights covenants of 1966. The 
third preambular paragraph of the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights states inter alia: “The ideal of free human 
beings enjoying freedom from fear and want can only be achieved if 
conditions are created whereby everyone may enjoy economic, social and 
cultural rights, as well as his civil and political rights.” A similar formulation 
obtains in the third preambular paragraph of the ICCPR. 

The United Nations has thus repeatedly stated the inseparability and 
interdependence of the two artificially created categories of human rights. 
This has inadvertently furnished a conceptual justification for the end of 
the Cold War. It has exposed the hollowness of the claim that there is an 
incompatibility between the legally binding fundamental rights and the 
morally imperative directive principles of State policy adhered to by welfare 
states. It has widened the horizon of human rights and put the concept of 
human rights in a correct and comprehensive perspective. 


Normative Evolution 


Pursuant to the efforts of the General Assembly, the ECOSOC, and the 
Commission on Human Rights in particular, the United Nations has built 
up an impressive body of substantive norms of human rights. In the last 
fifty years, it has adopted about eighty conventions or declarations dealing 
with one area of human rights or another—ranging from the elimination of 
all forms of racial discrimination to the protection of the rights of migrant 
workers and their families. Going beyond the expectations entertained in 
1945, modern international law enshrines the right to development, the 
right to a clean environment, the right to peace, and the whole range of the 
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third generation of human rights. Indeed the United Nations has authen- 
ticated what looks like a complete catalogue of human rights. Wherever 
and whenever the need is felt for an elaboration of the norms that obtain, a 
new instrument has been adopted in the form of an additional protocol or a 
separate convention. A couple of additional protocols are in the process of 
evolution under the auspices of the UN Commission on Human Rights. 

In line with the norm-setting endeavours of the United Nations, the 
international community has reached a stage where the goal of progressive 
development and codification of human rights norms may be said to have 
been accomplished. Sometimes one may invoke more than one international 
convention in defence of one’s human rights. This is the greatest achieve- 
ment of the United Nations in the field of human rights. 

The human rights movement of the United Nations, especially its norm- 
setting endeavours, has influenced regional human rights movements. The 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948 led to the 
adoption of the European Convention on Human Rights in 1950. The 
European Convention in its turn prompted the adoption of the Inter- 
American Convention on Human Rights in 1969. Both then encouraged 
the adoption of the African Charter on Human and Peoples’ Rights in 
1981. These three regional instruments inspired the evolution of a Draft 
Pacific Charter of Human Rights in 1989. These regional human rights 
instruments, together, reaffirm the principles contained in the UN Charter 
and also in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The Specialized Agencies, especially the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (ILO), have impressively supplemented the norm-setting endeavours 
of the United Nations. The ILO alone has adopted about two hundred 
conventions and almost an equal number of recommendations relating to 
various aspects of the welfare of organized labour. The Untied Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has also 
developed binding norms for the promotion of education without discrimi- 
nation. The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
has done the same thing for the protection of the rights of refugees and 
internally displaced persons. 

The impact of these norm-setting endeavours may also be seen at the 
domestic level. The Constitutions of about 180 states (including Namibia, 
whose Constitution is a handiwork of the United Nations itself) reflect the 
ideals and content of the international law of human rights. 

The United Nations has thus given as much to national legal systems as it 
has received from those systems in the form of domestic law analogies. 


Institutionbuilding 


Besides assigning human rights responsibilities to the principal organs of 
the Organization, the UN Charter permits the enrolment of new organs— 
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independent and subsidiary—for the promotion of human rights. Relying 
on this mandate, as articulated in Article 68 of the Charter, ECOSOC 
established several functional commissions, including the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Commission on the Status of Women in 1946. It 
established the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities in 1947. 

Besides these functional organs, there are more than half a dozen expert 
bodies functioning in line with the UN conventions on human rights. These 
bodies—ranging trom the Human Rights Committee to the Committee 
against Torture—keep watch over compliance by states with those conven- 
tions. Pursuant to its powers under the Charter, ECOSOC has made 
arrangements with various intergovernmental agencies’ it has also granted 
consultative status to various NGOs working in the field of human rights. 
These arrangements have helped reduce the rigour of the State-centric 
system of the United Nations. 

The institutionbuilding process of the United Nations reached its pinnacle 
in 1994, when the Organization created the office of UN High Commissioner 
for Human Rights with a very wide mandate. The establishment of inter- 
national tribunals for the prosecution of those guilty of serious violations of 
the international humanitarian law in the former Yugoslavia and in Rwanda 
has given “teeth” to the United Nations in respect of human rights. It is 
hoped that, with the creation of the International Criminal Court, the 
United Nations would complete its institutionbuilding process in the field 
of human rights. 

The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations have developed their 
own institutions for the implementation of their respective mandates. The 
most impressive among them is the ILQ, which has evolved a tripartite 
institutional arrangement for securing social justice. This arrangement is 
designed to meet the expectations of three categories of actors—employers, 
employees, and states—in accordance with the guidance of the ILO based 
on the rule of law. 

The institutionbuilding process of the United Nations has encouraged 
the ¢stablishment of human rights institutions at the regional and domestic 
levels as well. The international human rights movement has contributed 
to the establishment of human rights institutions in various countries, 
including the National Human Rights Commission in India. In the case of 
Cambodia, the United Nations itself has established the necessary institu- 
tional infrastructure, much to the dismay of those who are obsessed with 
national sovereignty. 

The international community has numerous human rights institutions 
today—both Governmental and nongovernmental. The proliferation of 
institutions indicates the maturity of the human rights movement. The 
credit for this goes mainly to the United Nations. 
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The United Nations has devised various international measures over the 
years for the implementation of human rights—including reporting proce- 
dures, interstate complaint procedures, individual petition procedures, the 
group petition procedure, enforcement measures, and the prosecution of 
human rights violators. 

‘ECOSOC and all the UN human rights treaty bodies, including the 
Human Rights Committee, receive reports from various countries regarding 
the state of human rights, study them, and make comments and recom- 
mendations thereupon as may be appropriate. This is the most widely used 
international procedure of implementation. Although it does not have any 
immediate impact on State practice, it has many longterm advantages. If a 
state feels that another state is not fulfilling its human rights obligations, 
then it may bring the matter to the attention of a treaty body, or the 
Commission on Human Rights, or the ICJ, or some other organ of the 
Untied Nations, provided that both the parties—i.e., the complaining state 
and the receiving state—have accepted the competence of the organ to 
which the complaint is made. There are isolated instances of the use of this 
procedure—as, for instance, the South West Africa cases, which illustrate 
the ICJ’s (mis)handling of an important international human rights dispute 
in the 1960s. Instead of resorting to judicial or quasijudicial interstate 
complaint procedures, states generally prefer to take a human rights dispute 
to a forum where they have greater political clout. For instance, India took 
the question of apartheid in South Africa to the General Assembly; Pakistan 
raised the question of human rights in Kashmir in the Commission on 
Human Rights; and Iran and Turkey referred the question of treatment of 
minorities in Iraq to the Security Council. Although there have been 
numerous violations of human rights, big and small, in the last fifty years, , 
they have not generally turned into interstate disputes. Indeed most inter- 
state human rights disputes have not been raised in international forums: 
they have been raised and generally resolved through direct diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Victims of human rights violations may directly lodge a complaint with 
certain organs of the United Nations. The Secretary-General receives 
hundreds and thousands of such complaints. Complaints against gross and 
persistent violations of human rights are referred to the Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discriminations and Protection of Minorities under the 1503 
procedure—a procedure created pursuant to ECOSOC Resolution 1503 
(XLII) of 27 May 1970. Under this procedure one may complain against 
any country even if it is not a Member of the United Nations. Victims of 
gross violations of human rights generally invoke the 1503 procedure. In 
mid-1993, for instance, this procedure had 223,096 petitions in its docket. 
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If there are several complaints against a particular country, the Subcom- 
mission decides whether it can consider them together as constituting a 
single “situation”. If it reaches an affirmative decision, it may consider the 
“situation” on its own or forward it for consideration by the Commission. 
The content of the decisions taken by the Commission or the Subcommission 
in respect of the petitions submitted under the 1503 procedure is not 
revealed; only the names of the countries complained against are published 
in the annual reports of the Commission. 

It has been found that complaints of human rights violations have better 
prospects of consideration if they are addressed to expert bodies like the 
Human Rights Committee, the Committee against Torture, or the Com- 
mittee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination. These bodies consider 
individual complaints falling within their respective jurisdictions and grant 
remedies to those found to have suffered violations of their human rights. 
For instance, in cases of death penalty, which involved about two hundred 
Jamaican citizens, the Human Rights Committee stayed the execution; and 
wherever it found that a person had been convicted without a fair trial, it 
asked the Government of Jamaica to release the convict. It thus helped in 
securing the life and liberty of a large number of people. 

The Security Council is the only UN organ capable of, and responsible 
for, taking enforcement measures. Promotion of respect for human rights 
is a collective responsibility of the UN system as a whole, including the 
Security Council. Conversely, the Security Council is required to act in 
accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. Neither 
the framers of the Charter nor the original Members of the Organization 
envisaged that the Security Council would be seized of human rights 
problems. Thanks to their vision, however, the Charter contains several 
provisions which the Security Council can use to adopt helpful measures in 
certain human rights matters too. According to Article 34 of the Charter, 
the Security Council may investigate any dispute or situation that might 
lead to international friction, or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine if 
the continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger international 
peace and security. Under Article 35 a Member state of the United Nations 
may bring any kind of dispute or situation referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council. In the discharge of its primary respons- 
ibility to maintain international peace and security, the Security Council is 
. thus empowered to take appropriate measures, including measures aimed 
at the pacific settlement of disputes and enforcement action. In cases of 
violation of human rights constituting a threat to international peace and 
security, in particular, it may use the Chapter VII mechanism. 

In the last fifty years the Security Council has been seized of several 
human rights problems—as, for example, the problems that arose in Burundi, 
Haiti, Iraq, Namibia, Rwanda, South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia. It 
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has also adopted a number of enforcement measures, depending on the 
gravity of the situation. Still, generally speaking, the Security Council is 
not an appropriate forum for handling human rights matters. Its inequitable 
composition and its peculiar decisionmaking process are incompatible with 
one of the main features of human rights, i.e., equality. 

Finally, in the wake of the Balkan tragedy, the Security Council estab- 
lished the International Tribunal for the Prosecution of Persons Responsible 
for Serious Violations of International Humanitarian Law Committed in 
the Territories of the Former Yugoslavia. This Hague-based tribunal has 
already indicted a number of persons guilty of serious human rights viola- 
tions (such as torture and ethnic cleansing) in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
procedure of this tribunal is similar to that of the Nuremberg Tribunal. The 
Yugoslav tribunal is seen as a convenient tool of diplomacy rather than an 
impartial forum for justice, and it is yet to prove a success. 

In 1994 the Security Council established a similar tribunal for the prose- 
cution of those responsible for serious violations of international humani- 
tarian law in Rwanda. The Rwanda tribunal is yet to make its presence felt. 

Although the United Nations has thus evolved a large number of inter- 
national measures of implementation, its emphasis is rightly on non- 
coercive procedures; for such procedures are the best way to foster 
functionalism without putting too great a strain on the sensibilities of 
sovereign states. 


Drawbacks 


Any examination of the role of the United Nations would reveal certain 
drawbacks in the UN human rights movement. Here we may highlight 
those drawbacks by referring to the achievements of the movement and by 
identifying certain disturbing trends that have emerged in recent years. 


Inadequacies of the Achievernents 


At the outset it is important to note that the Damocles sword of national 
sovereignty is still hanging over the head of the concept of human rights. 
One can still find arguments based on the doctrine of domestic jurisdiction 
being seriously urged against international measures of implementation, 
the basic premise in these arguments being that the primary responsibility 
for the promotion and protection of human rights rests with the states 
concerned. In the course of discharging this responsibility, a state exercises 
its sovereign discretion. In principle, international institutions are not 
expected to curtail the sovereign discretion of a state. All that they can do 
is to establish the accountability of states. In practice, thus, national 
sovereignty gives a tough time to international accountability, and cultural 
diversity prevails over the universality of human rights. 
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The progressive development and codification of human rights norms is 
regarded as the most spectacular achievement of the United Nations. One, 
however, feels less than cheerful when one goes into the details of the 
nomn-setting endeavours. The United Nations took more than twenty 
years to formulate the two covenants on human rights. Even after this 
protracted exercise, certain provisions remain ambiguous, and a number of 
rights and freedoms are left out altogether. For instance, the covenants do 
not guarantee the right to peace and the right to property. The substantive 
provisions of these covenants, especially those of the ICCPR, are subject 

, to certain restrictions. A state may, for example, impose restrictions on 
human rights on grounds of national security, public order, public health, 
public morals, and so forth. Even the restricted rights and freedoms are 
subject to reservations. There is hardly any substantive provision in the 
ICCPR which is not subject to reservation or declaration by one state or 
another. “or instance, India has made a declaration in respect of the very 
first Article of the two covenants, which enshrines the right of selfdeter- 
mination—a declaration which amounts to a reservation. Many states have 
objected to this declaration/reservation, but the Indian position remains 
unchanged. By virtue of the reservation-making power, some European 
countries like France have declared that in case of a conflict between their 
obligations under the European Convention on Human Rights and the 
ICCPR, the former shall prevail. Thus, the universality of human rights 
notwithstanding, regionalism prevails over universalism. 

The UN institutional structure is constrained by the process through 
which members of its various human rights organs are nominated and 
elected. Three important organs—ECOSOC, the Commission on Human 
Rights, and the Third Committee of the General Assembly—consist of 
representatives of Member states. They are generally concemed more 
about the promotion of their national interests than about the promotion 
of universal human rights. Even the composition of the independent expert 
bodies of the UN system created under the auspices of the UN human 
rights treaties demonstrates the primacy of states. States nominate and 
elect members of those bodies. In the election procedure too the influence 
of the nominating states plays a greater role than the qualifications and 
competence of the candidates concerned. Take, for instance, the election 
of the first UN High Commissioner for Human Rights. He was elected, not 
because of his outstanding record in the field of human rights, but because 
of his mild-mannered approach, his unwillingness to offend anyone, and 
his anxiety not to get engaged in political controversy. Interestingly, a large 
number of those represented on the human rights institutions of the United 
Nations possess the same attitude and disposition. 

The UN-sponsored international measures of implementation are plagued 
by various loopholes. Reportifig procedures are generally hamstrung by 
late submission of reports by States, poor quality of those reports, delay in 
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the consideration of those reports, and lethargic followup action. Interstate 
complaint procedures are optional; not many states accept them; even 
states which accept them do not lodge complaints with the competent 
organs for fear of retaliation. This is why none of the UN human rights 
treaty ‘bodies has’ received ‘even a single human rights dispute between 
states. Individual petition procedures too are:optional. About 90 per cent 
of the world’s population cannot invoke them because the states concerned 
have not accepted the competence of the relevant organs in this regard. 
The 1503 procedure rarely produces tangible results. Enforcement actions 
that may be taken against Human rights violators generally prove unavailing 
owing to the veto system of the Security Council. And the prosecution of 
those guilty of committing serious violations of international humanitarian 
standards is seen through the prism of politics rather than in the spirit of 
human rights. As a whole, therefore, the international measures of imple- 
mentation represent a compromise among Member states of the United 
Nations. Halfhearted measures ‘of implementation are bound to cause 
dissatisfaction. 


Massive Violations i 


We have today more norms, a larger number of institutions, greater 
concern, and a higher degree of accountability in respect of human rights 
than we did in 1945. There are also more violators, a larger number of 
victims, and more frequent violations of hurnan rights. There were cases of 
genocide before the creation of the United Nations, and there are such 
cases after the creation of the Organization as well. Although there is no 
Hitler in Germany, there are thousands of neo-Nazis who praise his philos- 
ophy. There are many democratically elected despots today who inflict 
irreparable harm on their people in the name of national security, ethnic 
cleansing, or religious fundamentalism. The means available to the United 
Nations for checking them are limited. The Organization itself has no 
explanation for doing nothing on the plight of the victims of the Vietnam 
War; it has no justification for allowing the Pol Pot regime to represent 
Kampuchea in the late 1970s; it has’ yet to explain its inaction at the time of 
the disintegration of the former Yugoslavia—an original Member of the 
Organization; it has yet to také action in respect of the violations of human 
rights allegedly committed by its own peacekeeping forces in Somalia; and 
it has yet to justify the inaction of its peacekeeping forces at the time when 
one tribe launched a genocidal campaign against another in Rwanda. A 
plausible explanation for all such lapses might be that the United Nations is 
a mirror of international politics. If international actors tend to ignore the 
rule of law while playing the game of power politics, they do not ‘become 
‘different while participating in the work of the United Nations. 
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Since the end of the Cold War the UN human rights movement has gained 
momentum—as witness the increasing assertiveness on the part of the 
various human rights bodies. However, there is no corresponding change 
in the human rights instruments. This is a risky situation. For instance, the 
UN Human Rights Committee may now take suo moto action in human 
rights emergencies in the states party to the ICCPR. On the basis of this 
selfconferred mandate, it has resorted to the special reporting procedure 
by summoning the Governments of several countries, including Angola, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia, and Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro), 
to explain the sorry state of human rights in their territories and the 
remedial measures taken by them. There is, however, no criterion by 
which to determine the situation appropriate for such emergency action. 
Similarly, nobody knows whether Security Council Resolution 688 (1991), 
which is the basis of the enforcement action taken in the context of the 
gross violations of the human rights of the Kurds and Shi‘ in Iraq, is a 
model to follow in similar crises. For these reasons, the new assertiveness 
of the UN system is ambiguous in legal terms and controversial in political. 


Double Standards 


In the late 1970s and the early 1980s, certain Western countries criticized 
the UN human rights movement for following double standards. The basis 
of the criticism was that while the United Nations readily and unreservedly 
condemned the human rights violations committed by authoritarian states 
like Argentina and Chile, it was indifferent to such violations in totalitarian 
states like Cuba anid the Soviet Union. Similar criticism has been made in 
the 1990s too. The basis of the criticism is that while the UN system is quite 
assertive in taking action against human rights violators like Iraq, it is 
indifferent to similar violations by countries like Turkey; that it is keen to 
restore democracy in Haiti, but not in Algeria and Nigeria; and that it 
raised a hue and cry over the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, but was 
indifferent to the Pakistani intervention in the same country. 

- The allegation of following double standards in respect of human rights 
might be motivated by political considerations, but it is nevertheless worthy of 
consideration. The UN system has to justify its actions in the light of 
General Assembly Resolution 49/181 (1994) on the importance of non- 
selectivity, impartiality, and objectivity in the field of human rights. The 
Organization cannot ignore its own resolutions. 


Conflict of Jurisdictions 
Owing to the proliferation of human rights institutions the same matter is 
quite often found to fall within the jurisdiction of several institutions, 
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hence giving rise to duplication of work, conflict of jurisdictions, and 
overlapping of solutions. The United Nations has not found an appropriate 
solution for this problem. Also the UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights and the UN Under-Secretary-General for Human Rights have yet 
to solve the problem of their overlapping jurisdictions. Moreover, the 
United Nations has noft utilized the expertise of its Specialized Agencies in 
improving its international measures of implementation. There is poor 
coordination between the human rights bodies of the United Nations and 
those of the Specialized Agencies. Curiously the contemporary debate on 
the restructuring of the UN system seems to be concerned only about the 
expansion of the Security Council, and little attention is being paid to the 
restructuring of on organ like the Commission on Human Rights. The time 
has come to reduce the influence of states on the composition of human 
rights organs of the system. 


Resource Crunch 


The United Nations has the responsibility to promote and protect the 
human rights of more than five billion people. The human rights programme 
of the United Nations receives about 1 per cent of the total budget of the 
Organization. Only 0.7 per cent of the UN personnel work for this pro- 
gramme. The strength of the entire staff of the Organization’s human 
rights secretariat is less than that of the staff of just one NGO, viz., 
Amnesty International. Only about half-a-dozen officers are responsible 
for handling hundreds and thousands of human rights complaints received 
by the United Nations every year. As a result, some of the human rights 
bodies are unable to hold regular meetings, they receive poor facilities, 
their workload is increasing day by day, and the quality of their work is 
being seriously affected. Clearly, the UN financial crisis is responsible for 
this sorry state of affairs. Alas, a bankrupt organization cannot produce 
spectacular results. 

The cumulative effect of all the drawbacks mentioned in the foregoing is 
that, for all the achievements of the United Nations, the common man is 
hardly impressed by the human rights movement. Only an insider or an 
armchair academic may have a contrary opinion. - 


New Challenges 


The human rights movement has to overcome all these drawbacks. In 
addition, it has to brace itself to solving a host of new challenges in view of 
the end of the Cold War in particular. These challenges range from an 
emerging ideological imbalance in the international system to the diminishing 
moral content in human behaviour. Let us now consider some of these 
challenges and their human rights implications. 
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Conceptual Rethinking 


The concept of human rights explains the relationship between individuals 
and states. It assumes that the individual is a unit of the State system. This 
is a Western assumption. In contrast, in many Oriental societies, family, 
tribe, or caste is the basic unit of the nation-State system. Also there is a 
growing feeling that the Western model of the nation-State has failed in 
traditional societies. In fact, in the wake of tribal conflicts in many African 
countries in particular, the President of Kenya suggested that the two 
states of Burundi and Rwanda should be reconstituted so as to create two 
new entities—Hutuland and Tutsiland. Even if such a suggestion is not 
accepted, the international community cannot ignore the reality that people 
in several societies have greater loyalty towards their respective castes, 
religions, tribes, etc., than towards their states. The conflicts in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Burundi, and Rwanda are striking instances of this fact. 
There is a challenge to recognize this reality and to allow it to be reflected 
in the modern international law of human rights. 


Ideological Imbalance 


The International Bill of Rights—the greatest achievement of the United 
Nations in the field of human rights—is based on the ideological balance 
that obtained in the heyday of the Cold War. The end of the Cold War has 
brought about momentous changes in the human rights movement; it has 
also created an unprecedented ideological imbalance in the movement. 
The United Nations may, in the years to come, profess adherence to all the 
human rights enshrined in the Bill, but its machinery may devote its 
energies to the implementation of only those rights and freedoms which 
square with the dominant ideology in the contemporary world. How to 
resist the dominance of just one ideology is thus a new challenge before the 
UN human rights movement. 


Withering State System 


Not only does the State often fail to promote and protect human rights, but 
it also frequently violates those rights. As a result the State system has lost 
its credibility in a large number of countries. This is particularly true of 
many African, Asian, East European, and Latin American countries. Parallel 
centres of power have come up in some of these countries. This develop- 
ment threatens the concept of human rights, which relies upon the existence 
of the State and compliance with its authority. How to protect human 
rights in those states where the rule of law has collapsed is thus another 
serious challenge before the UN human rights movement. 
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Diminishing Moral Content 


Generally even positivists believe that no body of law may last long without 
a certain minimum morality. In fact the element of morality is predominant 
in the concept of human rights. There is a widespread belief, both in 
Oriental societies and in the West, that our contemporary culture is drifting 
away from basic human values. This development threatens to deprive the 
concept of human rights of its indispensable element of morality; it also 
points to the emergence of a new right in many Western countries and 
religious fundamentalism in many African and Asian countries. As a result 
the human rights of women, minority groups, foreigners, refugees, and 
asylum seekers are in great danger of being swamped to extinction. The 
UN human rights movement seems to offer no remedy for the adverse 
consequences of this development. 


Violations by Non-State Entities 


The United Nations has witnessed a vast expansion of the community of 
states in the last fifty years; there has also been an exponential growth of 
nonstate entities. Like states, nonstate entities such as transnational cor- 
porations, terrorist organizations, fundamentalist groups, and ethnic groups 
often violate human rights. At least there are numerous reports of such 
violations in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Burundi, Cambodia, Rwanda, Somalia, 
and several other countries. The United Nations has designed procedures 
to check violations of human rights by states. Now it has a duty to devise 
ways and means of checking human rights violations by nonstate entities as 
well. , 


Summation 


In spite of its inherent weaknesses the United Nations has made arduous 
efforts to promote respect for human nghts so that human rights today are 
well recognized and well developed and, what is more, codified. Numerous 
human rights institutions have come up at the domestic, regional, and 
international levels. These have evolved various procedures for the pro- 
motion and protection of human rights. Yet human rights violations are 
abundant. There is no human rights paradise on earth. In numerous cases 
the United Nations has not been able to secure compliance with its human 
rights standards. Some of its Member states are really recalcitrants. Even 
Member states which cooperate, especially with its human rights bodies, 
find fanciful justifications for their violations of human rights. The promotion 
and protection of human rights is in the very nature of things a continuing 
phenomenon. Obviously. therefore, the protection of human nights must 
forever remain an unfinished task. The fiftieth anniversary of the United 
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Nations is a moment for reflection on the achievements and shortcomings 
of the Organization. This exercise should make us wiser; it should strengthen 
our resolve to improve the present system and inspire us to face the 
challenges before the human rights movement with greater enthusiasm. 


September 1995 


Regionalism, Multilateralism, and the 
Developing Countries since the End of 
the Cold War 


SUMITRA CHISHTI 


Regionalism emerged in the aftermath of the Second World War as an 
important instrument for the attainment of two important objectives: (a) to 
- achieve economic growth through efficient utilization of resources: and (b) 
to establish enduring peace in the world, especially in Western Europe, by 
bringing France and Germany together, which had historically been at war 
with each other. The signing of the Rome Treaty in 1957, which laid the 
foundations of the European Community, marked the beginning of a 
regional grouping for the achievement of the objectives mentioned above. 
Regionalism was confined to Europe till the 19803. A large number of 
developing countries tried to emulate the European endeavour but with 
little success. Following the end of the Cold War, however, there was a 
dramatic spurt in the growth of regionalism. Ample proof of this is available 
in the rise of a number of regional groupings. Whereas there were fewer 
than five regional agreements notified to GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) under Article XXIV during 1948-54, thirtyfour such 
agreements were notified during 1990-94." 
The European Community first embarked on what may be described as 
a deepening process. Member Governments agreed to pursue the objective 
of achieving common macroeconomic policies so as to intensify the process 
of integration. These policies aimed inter alia at the removal of all obstacles 
in the way of movement of trade and factors of production in the Community. 
The Single European Act, 1985, envisaged that member Governments 
would by 1992 remove all nontariff barriers to trade, as also impediments 
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in the way of movement of factors of production. This removal of nontariff 
barriers was achieved, to a large extent, by 1994. Member Governments 
also agreed, in 1990, to harmonize their various monetary and fiscal 
policies by 1996 and to adopt a single currency by signing thé Maastricht 
Treaty. The Maastricht Agreement envisaged the primacy of the institutions 
of the Community in decisionmaking. No doubt this highlevel integration 
process is faced with a number of important problems. These problems 
might slow down the process of integration. 

Next, in spite of the problems that the grand project of integration is 
faced with, the widening of the Community, which has fifteen members at 
present, has relentlessly been carried forward. More and more states are 
seeking admission today. It is expected that the number of members will 
grow to twenty if the states which are now seeking membership are all 
offered membership. 

Again, the process of integration is expected to embrace the coordination 
of defence and foreign policies of member Governments. 

Surrender of sovereignty,by member Governments is being explicitly 
mentioned in the debates on the ongoing process of integration in the 
Community. Perhaps the vision of one Europe of the founding fathers of 
the Community is steadily being realized. 

The late 1980s and the early 1990s witnessed the growth of ionii 
of a different nature—i.e., transcontinental regionalism. Under it the strict 
application of geographical proximity and the affinity of countries for 
regional integration were differently perceived and executed. A distinct 
feature of the new grouping is the initiative taken by the United States, a 
great upholder of multilateralism, which had been philosophically opposed 
to regionalism. No doubt the United States was an external federator in the 
formation and evolution of the European Community. Its sole objective in 
the matter was to develop an effective factor with which to counter the 
Soviet Union and halt the spread of Communism. 


Regionalism and Multilateralism 


The dramatic development of regionalism since the end of the Cold War 
with the active participation of the United States has raised a number of 
questions. Some of the major questions are: Why has this growth occurred 
at this stage of history? In what way does it contradict multilateralism and 
the consequent advantages? Or does it add to the effective functioning of 
multilateralism? In other words, the questions probe the situation in the 
context of regionalism versus multilateralism.’ 
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It is argued that the growth of regionalism since the Cold War is due to a 
fear of the possibility of the Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions not concluding successfully and the consequent collapse of multi- 
lateralism. The tardy progress of these negotiations over a period of almost 
nine years is attributed, to some extent, to the difficulty of arriving at an 
agreement by a large group of countries (over 125). Regionalism is regarded 
in a way as an “insurance policy” against the possible failure of the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations.’ Further, the strength 
displayed by the European Community in the negotiations has lent weight 
to the view that regional groups can negotiate more effectively than indi- 
vidual countries. Paul Krugman puts it thus: 


With the Uruguay Round stil] [at the time of writing] on the brink with 
growing tension between the US and Japan, and with growing support 
in the US for a more or less aggressive industrial policy, it is evident that 
the GATT-centred system of multilateral trade relations is in considerable 
trouble.‘ 


In addition, it is felt that a small number of blocs can alleviate the free-rider 
problem that afflicts the GATT process and facilitate the approach to a 
cooperative solution. This is why regionalism is pitted against multilateralism: 


On one side, consolidation into regional blocs could make it more likely 
that negotiated agreements can be reached simply because there are 
fewer players. A world trading system effectively run by a G-3 [Group 
of Three], or NAFTA [North Atlantic Free Trade Agreement], EC 
[European Community], and Japan pose fewer problems of free-riding 
than one in which France or Italy are [sic] free to make independent 
demands and cheat on their [sic] own.’ 


Regionalism is thus found to be more efficient, more quick, and more 
enduring than multilateralism. 

The Marrakesh Agreement of April 1994, which has been signed by as 
many as 125 countries and which has finally concluded the Uruguay Round 
of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, is a comprehensive agreement. The 
signatories’ to this agreement are expected to treat it as a package, not as 
they had treated the previous multilateral trade negotiations. The agree- 
ment establishes rules and regulations for market access to merchandise by 
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reducing tariff and nontariff barriers. It brings international trade in services 
under a multilatéral discipline. It builds trade-related investment measures. It 
establishes rules as regards a trade-related intellectual property rights 
regime. And, finally, it has established the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) to serve as a third pillar to the international economic system. (The 
other two pillars are the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank.) This is indeed a remarkable achievement. We may recall how, in 
the late 1940s, an effort had been made, though in vain, to establish an 
International Trade Organization. 

The Marrakesh Agreement was ratified by seventyseven countries by 
January 1995. These included the three leading trading groups: the United 
States, Japan, and the European Community. The ratification facilitated 
the commencement of the functioning of the WTO on 1 January 1995. It 
may be added here that the WTO is mandated not only to administer the 
Marrakesh Agreement but also to start negotiations on two important and 
controversial issues: (a) social labour, and (b) trade-related environment 
measures. In addition it is an openended institution which can take up any 
subject that its members want to tackle. 

Further, the much-feared free-rider problem, which regionalism is 
expected to solve, is substantially dwarfed in the Marrakesh Agreement in 
that the signatories, including a large number of developing countries, are 
accepting the obligations under the international trading system envisaged 
in that agreement. The only exceptions are the least developed countries. 

As we have already stated, the basic question is whether agreements on 
regional integration are complementary to the WTO or whether they 
compete with the WTO, which is an organization entrusted with the task of 
maintaining non-discriminatory multilateral trading arrangements. It is 
argued that regional and multilateral initiatives have the common objective 
of effecting “substantial reduction of tariff and other barriers to trade”. It 
is also argued that many regional agreements do not cover the areas that 
the Marrakesh Agreement covers (such as agriculture, services, and even 
trade-related intellectual property rights). In fact some regional agree- 
ments go further. They go far beyond even what has been agreed upon at 
the multilateral level. 

What is most important in this context is that many advanced countries 
consider discriminatory trading arrangements necessary in order for them 
to be able to maintain a strong bargaining capacity both ‘in the current 
implementation programme and in future negotiations on various vital 
issues of importance to them. Regionalism is fundamentally discriminatory 
and conflicts with nondiscriminating multilateralism as the European Union 
has shown. 

Martin Wolf says: “Only in discrimination can the EU [the European 
Union] claim to be the world leader”. Not only is the European Union a 
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large trading bloc, but it spreads discrimination worldwide. In 1991 about 
40 per cent of all imports of the European Union received preferential 
treatment. Wolf argues that this figure understates the scale of discrimination, 
for the most favoured nation (MFN) provision applies only to tariffs. 
Japan’s exports to the European Union have been affected considerably by 
the discriminatory arrangements. Exports of the other countries also have 
been affected by the European Union’s protection of agriculture. Certain 
elements of this protection too are discriminatory.’ 

At the multilateral level the Marrakesh Agreement should have either 
reduced or stopped the growth of regionalism in the world. Contrarily it 
has fuelled the growth of regionalism. It is, therefore, difficult to accept 
that the presence of a large number of countries and their conflicting 
interests preempting the negotiation of a multilateral agreement are the 
primary cause of the growth of regionalism since the end of the Cold War. 
There are other, deeper causes of the spread of regionalism. 

The very success of multilateralism has prompted many countries, especi- 
ally the United States, to seek protection in regional arrangements. The 
rich countries (or the “paranoid countries”) argue that the GATT, and 
now the WTO, may resist liberal trade." They, therefore, consider regional- 
ism the only way of ensuring free trade. Over the last few years, however, 
the situation seems to have changed. The developing countries unilaterally 
liberalized their trade and payments regimes under the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank conditionalities. They did so in the 
hope of attracting foreign direct investment. Now the opposite is true. 
Controversies have now arisen in the rich countries over the perils of open 
markets. As The Economist puts it: “Increasingly, therefore, the danger 
will be that rich country governments sponsor regional agreements not to 
advance the cause of global free trade but to retard it”.’ 


United States and Regionalism 


In the aftermath of the Second World War the United States sought to ` 
promote multilateralism although it already had a few bilateral agreements. It 
was then the largest economy with 50 per cent of the world’s gross domestic 
product (GDP); it was a hegemon. It could, through its military and 
economic power, set the agenda for the world economy. It, therefore, 
helped set up a number of multilateral institutions to promote and enforce 
multilaterally agreed rules and regimes for the world trade and payments 
system. The IMF, the World Bank, and the GATT were designed to frame 
rules and regulations for world trade and payments and undertake the task 
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of monitoring and promoting the cause of free multilateral trade and 
payments. 

As the years advanced, the United States lost much of its dominance in 
the world economy. It ceased td have the capacity to alter the world’s 
economic relations. For instance, its share of the world’s GDP now is only 
20 per cent ‘but contributes 14 per cent to the world’s exports. This 
prompted many to describe the United States as a “diminished giant”. 
However, it is still the leading economic Power which derives its strength 
primarily from its resources and the large market. It set the agenda for the 
Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiations. All the new issues that were 
discussed (like agriculture, services, trade-related intellectual property 
rights and trade-related investment measures) were part of the US agenda. 
Of course it encountered much opposition, and found that it was no longer 
capable of achieving all its objectives because of the’ strength of the 
European Community, Japan, and the developing countries. 

Initially it was important for the United States to develop its bargaining 
capacity by establishing an area of free trade that included itself and other 
developed and developing countries. It calculated that the resulting huge 
market would give it tremendous negotiating power in future negotiations. 

Apart from enhancing its own bargaining capacity the United States 
visualizes a free-trade area as a necessary condition for expanding its 
exports. At the meeting of the Asian and Pacific countries held in Bogors 
Palace south of Jakarta in November 1994, President William (Bill) Clinton 
of the United States said: “Our nation already has the most open markets 
on earth. By opening other markets, our products and services become 
more competitive, and more sales abroad create more high wage jobs at 
home”. We can see this in the context of the fast-redirected trade of the 
United States. 

Regions like Europe are becoming less important than they were till 
recently. US exports have gone rapidly to Asia and Latin America. From 
1973 to 1992, US exports to East Asia increased on an average by 8.4 per 
cent annually. Shipments to Latin America grew by 6 per cent a year. 
Exports to the member countries of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) went up by 4.5 per cent annually 
during the same period. During 1987-92, while exports to the OECD 
countries went up by 8 per cent annually, exports to East Asia rose at the 
rate of 14.3 per cent. Exports to Latin America increased at the rate of 13.6 
per cent. It may also be noted that exports have become important ‘to the 
US market. Exports of the United States as a percentage of the GDP of 
that country doubled from 1972 to 1992. The share of exports has exceeded 
the figure of 11 per cent of the GDP. This is due primarily to increased 
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exports to those regions. Exports to Taiwan exceed exports to France. 
Imports from China are as high as imports from Germany.” | 

The coming century is expected to be tumultuous. In the place of the 
relatively straightforward confrontation between two groups of Powers 
during the Cold War, we have today a multipolar system. The United 
States is afraid lest its hegemonic ‘position should be-threatened. It would 
lose out if it does not develop commanding sizeable market access through 
regional economic groupings. Further, it considers that military alliances 
are increasingly becoming less effective in achieving its goals, especially its 
economic goals. 

The United States may have a design in promoting regionalism to tackle 
its trade and investment problems witb Japan. It is already exerting pressure 
through unilateral and bilateral measures. It is dealing with Japan bilaterally 
under its Strategic Initiative Programme. It is also dealing with its trade 
problem with Japan unilaterally by using the power of the US President 
under Super-301, which empowers him to take action against countries 
which do not accord market access to US products/services and follow 
policies that are inconsistent with US intellectual property rights and 
restrictive of US foreign direct investment. President Clinton did invoke 
Super-301 some time ago. Japan and the United States were on the brink 
of an automobiles trade war, but the dispute was settled at the last minute. 
Now there is a threat of a new war on access to the Kodak films market in 
Japan. Regionalism in Asia is expected to force Japan to conform to the 
rules and regulations as agreed upon in a regional grouping of the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC)—a grouping of natural partners as 
determined by geography.” 

The United States can expect regionalism to overcome some problems 
created by differences in international arrangements with various countries. It 
feels that regionalism among countries which have similar institutional 
arrangements would strengthen the emergence of a free-trade area. To 
incorporate in a regional grouping countries with different institutional 
arrangements raises some problems. It is argued that regionalism cannot 
work between countries which have different institutions and that Japan is 
one such country. As is well known, Japan’s imports are regulated through 
informal arrangements and cartels. As Paul Krugman puts it, “regional 
trading blocs, at least so far; avoid including nations with institutional 
differences large enough to undermine the process”. It is through such 


1 “Battle Lines”, The Econormust, 24 December 1994. 

2 The latest conflict between Japan and the United States regarding increased market 
access to US automobiles and parts to Japan, new areas of conflict with regard to sir service, 
financial services, and films have once again reinforced the need for support through the 
APEC. The Advisory Group to the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation Forum called on 7 
July 1995 for new rules to mediate bilateral trade disputes under the APEC. Shingo Ijo, “US- 
Japan Auto Underlines Need for APEC Role”, Asian Age (New Delhi), 8 July 1995. 
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regionalism that the United States expects to break the institutional barriers 
in Japan.” 

US transnationals (TNCs) are in the forefront in promoting regional 
groupings. There is keen competition between the TNCs of the United 
States and those of Europe and Japan. European TNCs have integrated 
Europe as their first market whereas Japan has been dominant in Asia. 
Regional groupings which create integrated markets for the TNCs of the 
United States are considered to be important for them." 


Regional Groupings Formed Since the End of the Cold War 


A number of regional groupings have emerged at various levels since the 
end of the Cold War. Many preferential trading arrangements have also 
been worked out. 


(a) US—Canadian Free Trade Area 

In 1989 the Canada-US Free Trade Area came into existence. This arrange- 
ment has made it possible for a number of goods traded between these two 
countries to be exchanged freely between them. 


(b) North American Free Trade Area 

Canada, Mexico, and the United States agreed in 1993 to form what they 
called the North American Free Trade Area. They have lately admitted 
Chile too. This regional grouping envisages the establishment of free trade 
among the countries concerned over a 10-year period. It also provides for 
free movement of capital. Rules on intellectual property rights have also 
been formulated. 


(c) Asia-Pacific Free Trade Area 

The idea of Asia—Pacific cooperation was mooted in 1993. The United 
States took the initiative. The Seattle Conference of 1993 of the Asia- 
Pacific countries made a declaration that a grouping like this should be 
formed. (This conference was the first of its kind.) The Asia—Pacific 
countries adopted what is called the Bogor Declaration in November 1994 
which concretized some ideas on the grouping with a specific agenda. The 
grouping now consists of eighteen countries and stretches from New York 
to Bangkok and from Chile to China. The process is expected to be 
completed by a.D. 2010. The Bogor Declaration stipulates that the advanced 
states of the region should achieve “free and open trade” by A.D. 2020. 


D See Krugman, n. 4 

* Tt is significant to see how the TNCs producing automobiles in Japan, the European 
Community, and the United States would conduct themselves in the conflict between Japan 
and the United States regarding opening of the car market of Japan. 
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However, there is no definition of developed and developing countries. 
Malaysia, which is not enthusiastic about it, has managed to get an appendix 
added to this Declaration, stipulating that the deadline of a.D. 2020 is not 
binding. The APEC is moving towards institutionalization of the Declara- 
tion. 

Two important points are worth noting at this point. First, the APEC 
would take up issues that have not been tackled by the Uruguay Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. Second, it envisages the use of “temporary, 
conditional MFN”. It thus expects to use its large share in world trade to 
extract advantages globally, as well as with other regional groupings such 
as the European Community. 

It is claimed that the APEC would search for a new model of regional 
grouping: “APEC is considering wholly a new model of regional economic 
cooperation which is called open regionalism.” 


(d) Pan-Americana Free Trade Area 

President William (“Bill”) Clinton and thirtythree other leaders of the 
Americas have signed a wideranging accord on the forging of close ties 
and the launching of a free-trade zone sprawling from Alaska to Argentina. 
President Clinton has said: “We are bound together by geography, history, 
and culture but, most importantly now, by shared values including respect 
for democracy and sustainable development.” 

Uniting the Americas is an age-old dream. It is not easy, however, to 
achieve this unity. Relations between the countries of Latin America and 
the United States were never cordial. However, lately, an ideological basis 
for such unity appears to have emerged. The countries of Latin America no 
longer look at the United States with suspicion. Most of the top leaders, 
i.e., those who are holding politically important positions, as well as other 
leading personalities in various walks of life, are educated in the leading 


1 See Robert A. Manning and Paula Stern, “The Myth of the Pacific Community”, Foreign 
Affairs (New York), vol 73, no. 6, November-December 1994, pp. 79-93. 

* See C. Fred Bergsten, “The APEC and World Trade”, Foreign Affairs, vol. 73, no. 3, 
May-June 1994, pp. 20-26. See also “The APEC: The Opening of Asia”, The Economist, 12 
November 1994; “The Trade Lineup”, ibid , 26 November 1994; and “Pan American Free 
Trade, Maybe, but How?”, ibid., 17 December 1994. For a good discussion of US interest in 
Latin Amenca and the need for the United States to increase its involvement in the Latin 
American economy, see James Petras and Todd Cavaluzzic, “Latin American Liberalization 
and US Global Strategy”, Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), 7 January 1985. The 
present crisis in the Mexican economy has generated a strong response from the US President. 
Under this new policy, even the IMF and other international banks have fallen in line to 
provide credit to Mexico The US President will provide $20 bilhon from hus stabilization 
fund; the IMF. $17 5 million; the Bank for International Settlement, $10 million; and other 
banks, $5 million. This rescue package reflects the stakes that the United States has. Saundaram 
Sankaran, “US Package to Bail Out Mexico Reduced to $20 billion”, Economic Times (New 
Delhi), 2 February 1992. 
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universities of the United States such as Columbia, Harvard, and Yale. 
These leaders speak the languages of free trade between free markets.” 

The Twentythree-Point Declaration that has been signed includes a 
detailed plan of action to implement a range of accords on issues such as 
free trade, the fight against drug trafficking, money-laundering, the foster- 
ing of scientific cooperation, and the strengthening of democratic institutions. 
It is expected that this area will be the world’s largest market with more 
than 850 million consumers buying $13 trillion worth of goods and services. 
President Clinton has announced that the Free Trade Area will be negotiated 
by A.D. 2005. It is hoped that, once set up, it will produce more jobs and 
more lasting prosperity for all member countries, especially for the United 
States. 


(e) Mercosur 

There is yet another grouping among some developing countries of Latin 
America such as Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. The agree- 
ment to form such a grouping was signed in 1991. The idea is to evolve a 
common market by January 1995 among the member countries which 
would allow free circulation of goods, services, capital, and labour. The 
grouping aims at trade liberalization, dispute settlement, erection of safe- 
guards, and the establishment of technical and policy working groups.” It 
is expected to develop into a Customs Union in due course. 


Transnationals and Regionalism 


No account of regionalism can be considered complete without a discussion 
on the role of TNCs; for these, i.e., TNCs, are considered the main agents 
of regional grouping. In fact the establishment of the European Community 
was to some extent the result of active efforts by TNCs. 

The 1980s and the early 1990s witnessed a tremendous growth of TNCs. 
A number of developing countries have now removed their policy restrictions 
in an attempt to attract foreign direct investment. With the collapse of the 
Socialist system, the ideological opposition to TNCs is gone. It is accepted 
that global capitalism driven by TNCs is the only economic system that has 
the capacity to create wealth and promote innovation. Many believe that 
promoting the wealth-creating capacity of TNCs ought to be the prime 
objective of the Governments concerned. It is, therefore, necessary to 


U See “US Pan American Partners Sign Accord for Free Trade Close Tres”, Asian Age, 13 
December 1994 See also James Broke, “Latin American Leaders Speak Grigo”, in The 
Times of India (New Delhi) of 19 December 1994. 

8 See “Mercosur Naton Need Full Share for Free Trade”, Asian Age, 19 December 1994, 
“Latin Amenca? Where Is That?”, The Economist, 5 November 1994; and “Pan American 
Free Trade, Maybe, but How?”, ibid., 17 December 1994. See also Regionalism and the 
World Trading System, no. 1 
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promote suitable policy regimes not only nationally but also internationally. 
Regional economic groupings aimed at policy harmonization as well as 
ensuring free unhindered market access is on the top of the agenda of 
TNCs.” 

As we have said, there has been a tremendous growth of TNCs. A 
hundred companies, all based in the developed countries, account for 
considerable worldwide economic activity. This excludes banking and 
finance. These companies owned assets worth $3 trillion in 1992. Assets 
worth about $1.3 trillion were located outside their respective home 
countries. TNCs also account for one-third of all outward investment 
flows. The European Community and the United States are on the top, 
with sixtyseven TNCs. Another important feature is their growing strength 
in the developing countries. The early 1990s have witnessed a tremendous 
growth of foreign direct investment (FDI) flows. What is significant in this 
growth is increased flows to the developing countries. They accounted for 
33 per cent of all investment flows between 1986 and 1993.” 

It has been found that there is a close relationship between intraregional 
trade and investment flows. Intraregional trade in goods accounted for 69 
per cent, 50 per cent, and 33 per cent of the total trade in goods of the 
European Community, Asia, and North America respectively in 1993. In 
all cases there was a steady growth. This growth went hand in hand with 
the growth of intraregional FDI flows. It is likely that there is a close 
relationship between the growth of intraregional FDI and the rising intra- 
regional trade.” 

The development of a regional production system based on interregional 
FDI calls for a far greater degree of policy coordination between states 
than is required for intraregional trade. It also calls for a deeper coordination 
of cross-border capital flows, technology, skills, and,’to some extent, 
people. This may result in the need for very close coordination of national 
policies as also of promotion policies that would help in the growth of a 
regional production system. It would also entail adoption of common 
health, labour, and safety policies. 

The regional groupings since the end of the Cold War have emphasized 
the importance of common policies towards FDI flows as well as in a 
number of areas such as common standards, labour, etc., apart from 
macro-economic policies. 

There is no comprehensive multilateral agreement to promote FDI flows 
barring trade-related investment measures under the Marrakesh Agree- 
ment which are not significant from the point of view of TNCs. Regional 


” World Investment Report, 1992 (New York: United Nations), p. 34. 

2 World Investment Report, 1994, p. 9 

2 Tbid. See also Regtonalism and World Trading System, n. 1, and Sumitra Chishti, 
“Transnationalization of the World Economy: Emerging Dimensions”, ın G.S. Bhalla and 
Manmohan Agarwal, World Economy in Tranntion (New Delhi, 1994) 
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groupings that are emerging are expected to include ambitious approaches 
to the task of harmonizing policies that would promote integrated produc- 
tion and marketing programmes of TNCs. The new regional groupings are 
thus seen as TNC-led integration. 


North-South Integration versus South-South Cooperation 


US initiatives to foster regional groupings—free trade areas—have one 
major significant feature, which is that most regional groupings formed 
since the end of the Cold War—the NAFTA, the APEC, and the Free 
Trade Area: of Latin America—have countries whose economies are at 
various levels of development. This feature of course is not peculiar to 
these groupings. Even’the European Community has economies at various 
stages of development. More importantly, among its member states, it has 
certain less developed European states like Greece, Portugal, and Spain. 
The distinct feature about the participation of the developing countries in 
the regional groupings formed since the end of the Cold War is that 
countries belonging to the traditionally classified group known variously as 
“South”, “Third World”, and “Developing Countries” have joined these 
groupings. Over the last three decades these countries have established a 
common forum called the Group of 77 (G-77) in order to bargain with the 
developed countries over the establishment of a world economic regime 
that would meet the needs of the developing countries. These countries 
have a plan for South-South cooperation too, so that they may develop 
strength enough to bargain collectively. 

By bringing these countries into various regional groupings the developed 
countries, especially the United.States, have undermined the strength of 
the countries of the South to bargain collectively. In fact, during the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, the unity of the South 
was eroded and replaced by a coalition of interests—i.e., by the cooperation 
of the developed and developing countries in negotiating on specific issues. 
Agriculture is a classic case where a few food-producing and food-exporting 
countries—Argentina, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, as also some 
Latin American countries—collaborated to form the Cairens group, which 
collaborated with the United States in negotiating the liberalization of 
trade pertaining to agriculture.” 

Even now there is hope in some quarters that the countries of the South 
may be persuaded to cooperate. Further, even regional groupings formed 
since the end of the Cold War are considered to have contributed to a 
developed versus developing situation. The process of integration of the 
countries of the South with those of the North is not sufficiently appreciated. 
For instance, V.R. Panchamukhi argues about regionalism thus: 


2 Sumitra Chishu, Restructuring of International Economic Relations (New Delhi, 1990) 
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The developed nations do it to retain their market share and power. The 
prime examples are the European Union (EU) and [the] North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). For the developing countries, how- 
ever, trade cooperation is an instrument [with which] to utilize resources 
more efficiently, to gain access to bigger markets, and to develop 
swiftly. It is important to distinguish between the two because while the 
latter is healthy, it is the power blocs formed by developed nations that 
pose a major threat to multilateralism by shutting out non-members.” 


It is also significant that many developing countries use regional groupings 
with a developed country/countries to sustain the economic reforms that 
they have undertaken: “An international treaty with a large and rich 
neighbour is much harder to repudiate than national legislation.” John 
Whalley of the University of Western Ontario cites Mexico, and says that it 
wishes to “use a trade agreement to underpin domestic policy reform so as 
to attract inward foreign investment” .* 

Further, a number of developing countries find such regionalism an 
acceptable way of introducing reforms to the electorate. According to 
them, liberalization through regionalism—i.e., through a free-trade area— 
is easier to sell to the electorate than unilateral liberalization. They perceive 
regional free-trade areas as a great help in pursuing policies aimed at 
promoting growth, stimulating environment, and strengthening institutions 
in the economy. It is hoped that the developing countries would be able to 
create and sustain a more suitable macroeconomic environment and also to 
reform their labour, investment, industrial, and agricultural policies. The 
regimes find it hard to introduce these policies and to carry them out 
unilaterally. There are precedents in this context in the European Com- 
munity. For example, the decision of Greece, Portugal, and Spain to join 
the European Community was to secure the support of an external authority 
to introduce unpopular policies. 


Regionalism, Multilateral Organizations, and the Developing Countries 


The growth of regionalism since the end of the Cold War has a significant 
bearing on the functioning of international organizations too. We refer 
here to the IMF, the World Bank, and the WTO. As we know, the 
Marrakesh Agreement envisages very close linkage between the IMF, the 
World Bank, and the WTO. One can now envisage the imposition, especi- 
ally from the point of view of the developing countries, of an integrated 
global policy in which the role of the developing countries as independent 
states deciding the course of such policies would steadily decrease. The 


* Quoted in M Raing. “Regional Aspiration”, Global (New Delhi), December 1994, 
p 2 
* Quoted in Summer, de Mels. and Panagana. n. 2, p 13. 
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outcome may not be all that these countries expect. Regionalism as it is 
developing will further reduce their capacity to determine their internal 
and external policies. 

The developing countries as a group have substantial voting power in the 
IMF. In fact, if they join together, they can prevent any steamrollering of 
policies by the developed countries. One witnessed this remarkable thing 
happening when the G-7 countries proposed SDR (Special Drawing Rights) 
allocation on a discriminatory basis and the extending of the systemic 
transformation facility by the IMF to the countries in transition. The united 
stand of the developing countries did not result in the creation of any 
discriminatory allocation of SDRs and in the continuance of the systemic 
transformation facility independent of the creation of new SDRs. One can 
now visualize that regional groupings that are evolving with both the 
developed and developing countries as members would have the effect of 
reducing this cooperation among the developing countries because the 
compulsion to adhere to a regional grouping may erode the need to 
cooperate outside the regional grouping. The power of weighted voting 
obtaining in these institutions would thus work increasingly in favour of the 
developed countries; for they would have acquired the support of many 
developing countries through various regional pacts. 

Regionalism under the leadership of the United States would add to the 
strength of the developed countries, which might nullify the effects of the 
“one country, one vote” principle. It may be recalled that in the GATT 
every country has a potential vote. The practice of making decisions by 
consensus followed in the GATT, which is deemed to obtain if no member 
formally objects, is expected to continue even in the WTO. Resource to 
voting where a decision cannot be reached by consensus is, however, 
institutionalized in the WTO. Decisions would still be taken by a majority 
of the votes cast. However, in two cases—interpretation of the provisions 
of agreements and waiver of a member’s obligations—conditions of deci- 
sionmaking are more severe. The majority required then is three-fourths of 
the members. Regional organizations which have the United States as an 
important member may well develop the capacity to influence decision- 
making in favour of the United States and other developed countries. This 
may not be in the interest of the developing countries, the “one country, 
one vote” principle notwithstanding. 
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M.S. RAJAN. World Order and the United Nations: Essays from a Nonaligned 
Perspective. New Delhi: Har-Anand Publications, 1995. Pp. 364. Rs 
350.00. 


M.S. Rasan. United Nations and World Politics: Essays From a Nonaligned 
Perspective. New Delhi: Har-Anand Publications, 1995. Pp. 343. Rs 
350.00. 


The author of these two books has been among the pioneers, and is easily 
the doyen among scholars, in the field of international relations in India. 
His academic output has been prodigious. In his long professional career 
spanning nearly four decades he has taught and guided a whole generation 
of academics and researchers. He was also an academic administrator for 
some years and, later, Adviser to the President of Nauru. Now Professor 
Emeritus at the School of International Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, which he steered in its formative phase as Director, his strict 
regimen and work ethics continue to be both an example and an embarrass- 
ment to many of his peers and even to those much younger than he. 
Quintessentially liberal in his worldview and with strong normative 
conviction in his intellectual concerns, the author allowed himself early in 
his youth to be smitten by two passionate attachments to which he has 
remained steadfastly loyal down the years. These are nonalignment and 
the United Nations, not necessarily in that order. The two books under 
review here consist of articles by him from the nonaligned perspective on 
various aspects of the United Nations written at different times of his 
professional career. Apparently this is his way of celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the United Nations. One cannot think of a more appropriate 
form of paying tribute to one’s own academic attachments. 
Unfortunately, right at the outset, the reader feels a little shortchanged 
by being confronted by the same preface in both books. The repetition 
makes little academic sense; for it implies that the terms “world order” and 
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“world politics” are conceptually synonymous. If indeed they are synony- 
mous, why use two terms at all? One of them ought to have sufficed. 

Predictably for those familiar with the author’s worldview, nonalignment 
“continues to be relevant and valid” both “politically and economically” 
even after the end of the Cold War; for it is essentially a new label for the 
old, continuing struggle of small and weak states against domination by the 
Great Powers. Indeed “it is even more valid today than during the bipolar 
world” thanks to the emergence of a unipolar world and the continuing 
“hegemonism of a great power and its friends/allies”. 
” Here again is an instance of avoidable conceptual ambiguity so recurrent 
in the field of international relations. Such ambiguity is due to the use of 
inadequate conceptual or theoretical tools. Hegemony in the social sciences, 
as conceptualized by Antonio Gramsci, reflects the “collective common 
sense of the epoch”, represented either by the aristocracy or by the 
bourgeoisie, depending on the mode of production. At the global level, in 
the absence of any identifiable territorial sovereign at that level, the 
concept of hegemony creates problems. Nevertheless it is difficult to con- 
ceive of collective hegemony. If the author’s view of the global order 
implies the collective dominance of the Great Powers, the use of the 
concept of hegemony would.certainly be arguable. It is of course possible 
to describe the author’s version of the global power structure of the years 
since the Cold War in terms of the dominance of the Great Powers under 
the overarching American hegemony, which, by discreetly laying down the 
rules of the game, entices all the actors-of the global system to walk into its 
hegemonic domain. Alternatively, and loosely, this is described as Pax 
Americana or “unipolar”. There is, however, a compelling case for under- 
scoring the conceptual specificities of “hegemonism” as distinct from 
“dominance” or “unipolarism”; they are certainly not synonymous as many 
scholars of international relations would have us believe. 

In fact the author conforms very regularly to the lexicon of international 
relations through his use of the words “bipolarism” and “unipolarism”. 
Both these words, according to him, 


are aberrations in the history of the sovereign-state system of the last 
350 years. During most of these centuries, multipolarism was the pre- 
vailing norm of world order, . . . [and] until democratization of inter- 
national relations and organization replace the hegemonism of one or 
more powers over the state-system, nonalignment, and a nonaligned 
perspective of world affairs and international organization continue to 
be relevant and valid. 


Nevertheless the author maintains a certain Delphic ambiguity about the 
catalytic agent of this process of democratization. His version of the 
potential of the nonaligned states in this respect makes it doubtful that they 
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would ever be able to play the role he assigns to them. According to him, 
the nonaligned states have not even made the United Nations a decisive 
factor in their foreign policies; they have themselves “failed to observe” 
the norms and principles that they have preached in the United Nations, 
particularly in regard to human rights, democratic freedom, a free Press, 
and other democratic institutions; they are also under various forms of 
civilian or military dictatorship. Consequently, they are unlikely to provide 
a viable political basis for democratization of the global order. And why 
should the Great Powers, which are beneficiaries of the present system, 
force the issue of democratization at their own cost? Democratization of 
the global order is dialectically linked to the democratization of the non- 
aligned states, which, according to the author, are mostly weak states. It is 
the absence of democracy at home which is the cause of their weakness in 
the international arena, not necessarily their smallness. However, this 
operational implication of the author’s normative concerns remains only 
implicit in the two books for reasons best known to him. 

To the author the indispensability of the United Nations is proved by the 
universality of its membership although most Member states have them- 
selves violated the ideals and principles of the Organization. For the small 
and weak states, which constitute a majority of its Member states, member- 
ship of the Organization is important because it gives them “a sense of 
belonging to the wider world community”; to others, it is a means of 
avoiding isolation. 

The record of the United Nations in the matter of ensuring the “territorial 
security and integrity” of its Member states is, according to the author, 
“uneven, erratic, and dubious”. The collective security system was “still- 
born” as evidenced by the existential reality of four decades of Cold War, 
arms race, military alliances, and invention of weapons of mass destruction, 
including nuclear, chemical, and bacteriological weapons: “There have 
been more wars since the Organization was established than during any 
comparable period before.” 

What the author does not adequately underscore in this context is the 
empirical reality of a pattern in the Organization’s lapses and achievements, 
which he describes simply as “uneven, erratic, and dubious”. Empirically, 
in the global era of the UN system, the theatre of war has ever been the 
socalled Third World. All the wars fought since the founding of the United 
Nations have been stoked from the centre of the global system in Europe 
and North America within a bipolar ideological divide; so have all the 
repressive regimes been underwritten by one Power or another from the 
centre of the postwar global system. Most of the burden of economic 
deprivation has been borne by the countries on the periphery of the 
system, which was known in the context of the Cold War as the Third 
World, where the bulk of the world’s population lives. It is possible to 
argue from this pattern, which is in many ways asymmetrical in relation to 
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the pattern of the earlier global systems, that the continuity of the postwar 
global order and the UN system was predicated upon perpetuation of the 
asymmetry of that order; and that, in line with its builtin structural logic, 
stability, economic development, and democratic freedom within the core 
area, as well as the relative security of that area, were predicated upon 
continued insecurity, wars, repression, and economic deprivation on the 
periphery of the system. In other words, the UN system has survived by 
reinforcing the old inequitable global order at the cost of its principles. 

The author refuses to face this grim empirical reality squarely even while 
celebrating the survival of the United Nations, which he attributes to the 
Organization’s “remarkable capacity for pragmatic adaptation to situations”. 
He attributes the survival of the United Nations also to its usefulness in 
protecting some interests of the Super Powers “occasionally”, to its “col- 
lective legitimation” of their policies, and to certain “face-saving devices”. 
He refuses conceptually to distinguish between “pragmatic adaptation” 
and capitulation to realpolitik at the cost of the principles enshrined in the 
Charter. 

The author is equally ambivalent about his judgement on the “misuse 
and abuse of veto”. He endorses the late Krishna Menon’s view of it as “a 
symptom” of “breakdown” of the understanding among the Great Powers 
envisaged in the Charter. This perception prompted Krishna Menon to 
summarize the functioning of the United Nations thus: “When the United 
States and the Soviet Union agree, the United Nations is useless; when 
they disagree, the Organization is powerless.” However, at one point, the 
author describes this phenomenon of “competitive vetoing” as one of the 
“terrible consequences” of the Cold War, leading to a situation in which 
the “collective security system envisaged in Chapter VII of the UN Charter 
never became operative”, so that “threats to peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression”, though specifically outlawed by the Charter became, 
operationally, more the rule than the exception. Nevertheless the institu- 
tionalist in the author sees also the bright side of the misuse of veto, and 
says that it facilitated the passing of the Uniting for Peace Resolution of 
1950, which enabled the democratically constituted General Assembly to 
play an active peacekeeping role whenever the Security Council was im- 
mobilized by the exercise of the power of veto by one Great Power or 
another. It was also responsible for the many procedural innovations which 
found a useful role for the Secretary-General in the matter of peacekeeping— 
a development on which the author expresses some justifiable reservations. 
In fact it caused the Super Powers to rely increasingly on bilateral diplo- 
macy. The author goes so far as to agree with the hyperbole of a Western 
scholar: “Perhaps more than any other single provision in the Charter the 
veto has been responsible for the Charter’s having remained a living 
document and the United Nations itself a living organization.” As a liberal 
the author finds himself “running with the hare and hunting with the 
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hound”. The misuse of the power of veto was not after all such a “terrible” 
thing if, at the same time, it was so critical for the very survival of the 
Organization. The author does not see these procedural innovations as 
having been facilitated by the Super Powers to ensure the survival of the 
United Nations; they lay clearly outside their vital concerns. Without the 
acquiescence of the Super Powers, however, these procedural innovations 
would have been all but impossible. They preconditioned the Organization’s 
operational marginalization in the larger global arena in which the Charter 
had cast an obligation upon it to function as a “centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations”. 

The author’s historical narrative of the history of the United Nations 
follows the familiar track. Till 1960 the Organization was essentially “aligned” 
. With a builtin Western majority. Thereafter it was predominantly non- 
aligned, which the Western Powers resented: they complained of the 
“tyranny of the majority” and the “mechanical majority”. The United 
States even threatened to withdraw from the United Nations. In 1965, 
through an orchestrated “financial crisis”, it managed to rig a “consensus”, 
which ensured the applicability of the power of veto of the Great Powers to 
the UN budget, reversing the earlier provision of a majority vote in the 
General Assembly in respect of the budget. This should be evidence 
enough of the stranglehold of the global power structure over the demo- 
cratic, institutional commitments of the Charter. 

The new provision, according to the author, has led to the “financial 
colonialism” of the rich states, which have often delayed their contributions to 
~ the UN budget, if not defaulted on them. For example, the United States 
which was committed to provide 25 per cent of the UN budget, owed 
nearly $645 million as of 15 December 1994. Russia owed $542 million. 
Dues from all the defaulting states added up to a staggering $2 billion! This 
led to the “mendicancy” of the Organization, in the language of the 
Secretary-General. Besides, as the author states: “The unprecedented 
domination of the world community by the United States is not conducive 
to the welfare of that community, or to the good of the United States.” 
Besides, as he puts it, 


it is improper for the United Nations to support selective and arbitrary 
enforcement of “democracies” or observance of Human Rights on some 
member-nations only. Use of a multi-national! force [in Iraq] and legi- 
timization by the Security Council are only a sort of fig-leaf to cover 
US/westerm motives and interests. 


He looks upon the use of a multinational force anywhere as a “subversion 
of the Charter”. The wars in Haiti and Iraq, in which the permanent 
members of the Security Council acted in unison, were in his view “dan- 
gerous developments and a distortion” of the principles of understanding 
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among the Great Powers. While, during the Cold War, “competitive 
vetoing” paralysed the United Nations, in the years since the end of the 
Cold War the “ganging up” of the permanent members has emerged as a 
new threat. 

Yet the idealist in the author feels that the end of the Cold War is “an 
opportunity to revive/rebuild the Organization—both in terms of the inten- 
tions of the founders and the Purposes/Principles of the Charter”. He feels 
so because of the universality of UN membership and the functional 
expansion of the Organization into new areas like international terrorism, 
protection of the environment, prevention of drug traffic, use of marine 
resources, outer space, and human rights. Having called it “an opportunity”, 
he also expresses his scepticism about mankind using the opportunity 
wisely. He is “not too optimistic” in any case and for more reasons than 
one. First, he describes the present interest of the Western Powers in the 
United Nations as no more than “sloganeering, propagandist, and self- 
serving”. Haiti and Iraq are to him evidence of the continuing salience of 
realpolitik in the Organization. Besides, it is no longer easy to replicate the 
consensus that obtained at the time of the founding of the United Nations 
at San Francisco. That is to say, we have to rule out any largescale revision 
of the Charter so as to enable the Organization to deal effectively with 
contentious issues and resolve them. 

The author is revolted by the role of the Security Council in affording 
“dubious legitimacy” to the war against Iraq: 


It is an utterly degenerate form of such legitimation . . . it is to be 
deplored that the approach of the United States towards the Iraqi 
aggression [against Kuwayt] was wholly determined by realpolitik and 
force majeure, not by a desire for peaceful settlement or legal necessi- 
ties... . 


Neither the US-led coalition nor the Security Council was fair and impartial 
to the states that insisted on a peaceful solution. This grim reality does not 
deter the author from hoping for the democratization of the UN system. 
However, as he says, the United Nations “can only be a mirror of inter- 
national politics”. That should bring us back to the “chicken-and-egg” 
dilemma: the democratization of the UN system is dialectically linked to 
the democratization of the global order and the nonaligned world. This 
operational component remains only implicit, or understated, in the author's 
narrative in spite of his strident expression of a sense of outrage with the 
realities in the Organization. 

The author is ecstatic about the role of his other infatuation—nonalign- 
ment. The nonaligned states now constitute nearly two-thirds of the total 
membership of the United Nations. The author approvingly quotes a US 
diplomat’s view on the subject, ignoring its veiled sarcasm: “The nonaligned 
commitment to the United Nations is stronger than that of most other 
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members and [the nonaligned states have] an almost proprietary view of 
the institution.” According to him, the nonaligned states constituted till the 
1960s a “vocal, influential minority” with a vested interest in the ideals of 
the United Nations presumably because those ideals were coterminous 
with the task of postcolonial nationbuilding. Historically the nonaligned 
movement (NAM) acted as “a bridge of sanity” between the Power blocs 
during the Cold War. It was partly due to the efforts of the nonaligned 
states that the United Nations survived the Cold War. Often the nonaligned 
states played the honest broker providing facesaving formulae—as, for 
example, during the Cuban missile crisis. They were also actively involved 
in peacekeeping operations—as, for example, in the Congo, Korea, and 
Gaza. They helped in universalizing UN membership cutting through the 
“competitive vetoing” of the Super Powers. They strove to hasten decolon- 
. ization ‘and to strengthen the struggle against apartheid. Above all they 
shifted the focus of the Organization from its earlier. elusive search for 
collective security to the social, economic, and humanitarian underpinnings of 
durable peace as envisaged in the Charter. To this end they continually 
exerted pressure for the establishment of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization (UNIDO), the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), the Food Council, the Disarmament Commission, 
and the Special Committee to strengthen the Charter. 

In his understandable enthusiasm to applaud the role and legitimacy of 
the NAM, the author allows himself to be carried away to a point where he 
overdetermines both his theoretical conclusions and their implicit causality, 
which is an endemic pitfall of what is called sterile empiricism in the social 
sciences. For example, given the stranglehold of the global power structure 
in the United Nations, the NAM could not have achieved what it is claimed 
to have done without the acquiescence of the Super Powers. The role of 
the NAM in these developments can, therefore, be easily overdetermined 
as the author does. He, however, does not stop there. Having attributed 
them to the NAM, he goes on to fantasize the reasons for the success of the 
NAM: after all the NAM and the United Nations had “parallel objectives”, 
and the NAM was “a living example of the concept [of peaceful coexistence]”. 
It requires some suspension of disbelief to accept the author’s version of 
either the NAM or the United Nations in its operational dimensions. 
Consequently, given the power hierarchy in the global order, the role of 
the NAM in the United Nations, for all its numerical strength, may have 
been more conjunctural than causal—not what the author claims. In fact, 
this grim reality reinforces his case for democratization of the United 
Nations; for, if the NAM is all that powerful in the United Nations, there 
would be no case for the democratization of the United Nations. 

About India’s role too, the author is uncharacteristically unrestrained. 
According to him, India helped in facilitating the revolutionary transform- 
ation of the United Nations—a development that is hardly reflected in his 
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analysis of the Organization in the two books under review. It is certainly 
true that India played a helpful role in some major changes in the member- 
ship of the Organization—especially its enlargement from the initial 50 to 
the present 185. The membership was transformed from an “aligned 
majority” into one that was genuinely nonaligned. Also it is no longer 
made up of predominantly developed states but consists overwhelmingly of 
the developing countries of the Third World. 

All this, however, does not add up to a “revolutionary transformation”: 
the critical concerns of the majority are still inadequately reflected in the 
United Nations, which is a global organization envisaged to be a “centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations”. This only sharply underscores its 
operational inadequacies in the context of the egalitarian ideals of the 
Charter. 

The author’s strength consists in his strong normative concerns, which 
are reflected everywhere in the two books. His weakness is what we might 
well characterize as the eternal problem with most area specialists: they 
grow too attached to their areas of concern. For instance, scholars in the 
Centre for Soviet and East European Studies at the School of International 
Studies of the Jawaharlal Nehru University still pursue their studies of 
Soviet affairs even after the disappearance of the Soviet Union. It is 
possible to argue that the United Nations has survived at the cost of its 
ideals; or that it lives on because of them; or that it has been a global 
standard-bearer of lost, but worthy causes. So has the NAM and for much 
the same reasons. The author, however, is unlikely to agree with either of 
these versions of the operational parallel between the NAM and the 
United Nations. So long live the United Nations! And long live the NAM! 
As Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the founding fathers of the NAM, once said, 
“it is a little difficult to imagine the world now without the United Nations”— 
much the same way that it is difficult for the author to view the world 
without the NAM. 


Centre for Political Studies, A.K. Ray 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


World Politics 


MICHAEL BRECHER. Crises in World Politics: Theory and Reality. Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1993. Paperback. Pp. xviii + 676. £29.95/ $48.00. 


The Indian experience has played an important role in developing the 
author's thinking on crises and conflict management. In an autobiographical 
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essay printed elsewhere he acknowledges that the discovery of South Asia 
was a salient academic legacy for his subsequent work: 


My involvement in South Asia began with doctoral research on the 
struggle over Kashmir between India and Pakistan. In the perspective of 
almost four decades, the dissertation phase was a valuable formative 
experience .... One academic legacy was the concept of protracted 
conflict, initially triggered by the reality of Indo-Pakistani relations, 
from the carnage that attended the partition of the subcontinent in 1947, 
through three wars, frequent crises, and disputes that penetrated eco- 
nomic, social, political, and religious domains of their early decades of 
statehood. Yet it was not until an even deeper encounter with the Arab- 
Israeli conflict in the 1970s and the 1980s that the significance of protracted 
conflict as a contextual influence on world politics became a focus of my 
research. Another benefit of field research in South Asia was an early 
recognition that world politics is not synonymous with relations among 
the major powers, which has meant for most scholars the bipolar conflict 
between East and West since the end of World War II. 


Before going on to initiate the International Crisis Behaviour (ICB) pro- 
ject in 1975, which has assured him of a significant place among those who 
have developed the ideational framework of contemporary approaches to 
peace and conflict studies, he had developed a timely and perceptive study 
of India’s foreign policy in his publication India and World Politics (1968) 
based on the Weltanschauung of Nehru’s trusted and influential foreignpolicy 
adviser, Krishna Menon. 

In the present book the Sino-Indian border crisis and the war between 
India and China provide support for the assumptions and generalizations 
he makes in several places in the course of building his comprehensive 
model of interstate crisis. The theorybuilding he has carried out for this 
work should provide pointers to the organization of practical work for 
scholars and practitioners who wish to find alternatives for the Sino-Indian 
problem. Although the world has changed very dramatically since 1962, a 
productive reformulation of the problem can be greatly helped by the 
assessment and interpretation of actions by India and China with the help 
of the conceptual guidelines of the ICB project with its emphasis on four 
separate phases: (a) onset; (b) escalation; (c) deescalation; and (d) impact. 
Anyone interested in the future of Sino-Indian relations should read this 
book: it would help our decisionmakers in breaking out of “group-think” 
and outdated official discourse which has stifled constructive dialogue 
between parties in protracted conflicts in South Asia. 

The main advantage of the book is that it not only covers the “causes of 
conflict” but provides the essential rules and norms for discovering the 
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recurring patterns and inner logic of crises which threaten security processes 
in the modern world. The author and his colleagues in the ICB project 
should be warmly congratulated for their seminal contribution to our 
understanding of crisis analysis and management. The application of the 
Unified Model of Crisis (UMC) to the Gulf crisis (1990-91) in Chapter 7 
illustrates the great value of the methodology developed in the book. 

Finally the author offers compelling arguments on the lessons to be 
learnt through the cumulation of knowledge about the crises of the twentieth 
century. After casting a wide analytical net, he concludes about future 
challenges realistically, thus: 


The objective of international crisis management should not be to 
eradicate conflict or to prevent crises. That peth is certain to fail because 
conflict is part of human and interstate condition; and crisis is an 
inevitable concomitant of conflict. Rather, the aim must be to channel 
conflict from the path of violence to that of non-violent bargaining and 
negotiation towards a mutually-acceptable compromise agreement, an 
outcome that will be satisfactory to all but ideal for none. 


This book is a very welcome addition to the emerging literature on new 
directions for conflict resolution; it is a must for those concerned with 
making foreign policy and for scholars working in the field of international 
relations and peace studies. It can serve as a manual for practitioners 
engaged in serious international negotiations. 


Centre for Science Policy, M.L. SONDHI 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


The Cold War and After 


Rosert B. BATHURST. Intelligence and the Mirror: On Creating an Enemy. 
Oslo: International Peace Research Institute, 1993; and London: 
Sage Publications, 1993. Pp. x + 131. £27.50. 


The Cold War between the two Super Powers—the Soviet Union and 
United States—was a grim drama of preconceptions. There were conceptual 
problems during the entire period of the Cold War—i.e., from 1947 to 
1990. Such problems are mevitable when one culture interacts with another. 
This book is about how one culture, primarily the United States, interpreted 
another, the Soviet-Russian, in its own structures, theories, and ideas. 
However, one state’s reasons were another’s madness. Each culture trained 
its members in what was important for survival and in what one must 
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attend to and what one could ignore. The result was a reality negotiated 
and eventually agreed upon. For nearly two decades each side thought, or 
feared, that the other was preparing to attack. The book here describes 
how the two Super Powers nearly put an end to world civilization. Through 
intelligence channels, the Soviets knew that top US officials repeatedly 
contemplated the use of nuclear weapons; they also knew that the threat 
was real and serious. Each side, in line with its own interpretation of the 
other’s preoccupations with its ethnocentric vision, came close to unleashing a 
catastrophe in the name of reason. 

Owing to its complexity the military subculture is usually a paradigm of 
the most conservative elements of the whole culture. The ruling élite 
dominate the military subculture by means of power or manipulation. In 
the case of the Soviet Union it was the Communist Party led by its General 
Secretary in the Politbureau. No wonder the Soviet leaders liked to be 
thought of as military heroes. Second, the Soviet military was not in any 
sense a creator of strategy; it only carried out the strategy devised by 
others. The military served a system, not a policy. Further (p. 17), 


pre-revolutionary society was considered bad, but pre-revolutionary 
military structures were considered good. The idea of defeating capitalism 
had replaced the nature of achieving a utopian society in Soviet institu- 
tional thought . . . . The new freedom to discuss military doctrine pub- 
licly advertised the last stage of the militarization of Soviet thought. 


It was Mikhail S. Gorbachev who ideologically pulled the rug out from 
under the Soviet military thought, as the subsequent military retreat and 
disarmament showed. In a sense the star wars under the Reagan Admin- 
istration became the mother of perestroika and glasnost. 

Describing the aspect of political culture, the author says (p. 75): 


One of the historically successful political forces in Russia has been the 
centralization of power .... when centralized power is seriously 
weakened, state structure begins to unwind, leading to political chaos, 
which [the] Russians so greatly fear. Rather than explosion outward, 
Russia implodes. 


Further, a sense of mental space played a defensive role in Soviet 
thinking. The idea of mounting an invasion of the United States was 
beyond Soviet imagination for geographical, political, and organizational 
reasons, as also for the reason that it was beyond its resources. In a certain 
sense this helps explain the passivity of the Soviet masses through seventy- 
five years of deprivation. The promise of abundance in the future acted as 
a narcotic. After something was planned, action could be deferred and the 
present realities denied or ignored. For example, as the latest actors on the 
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Soviet/Russian scene Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin too lost their credibility 
because of a basic inertia in the Russian attitude. Gorbachev promised in 
1985 that there would be consumer goods in abundance in 1988. He, 
therefore, lost much of his credibility when his words did not yield the 
result he had promised. Yeltsin’s economic shock treatment stimulated 
more crime than growth. His credibility too suffered when the expectations 
roused by him proved to be a mirage. 

The United States on the other hand tends to live politically very much 
in the present. There is no grand vision of a world that is emerging. On the 
other hand there is an enormous effort to maintain the world as it is. 
President George Bush’s vigorous argument for a new world order partly 
explains the cold war of 1991 although it never gained coherence. 

Once Alexander Solzhenitsyn complained that the West imagined Russian 
leaders to be all cast in the mould of Peter the Great or Ivan the Terrible— 
constructive despots perhaps, but cruel men with terrible, unpredictable 
tempers. The world has been given a demonstration of this in the twentieth 
century by V.I. Lenin and J.V. Stalin. The author says (p. 48): “In all 
likelihood, after the present chaos deepens, a new despot-saviour will 
emerge. That appears to be Russia’s cultural process.” The Russian leader 
has to be omniscient and omnipotent, and also dreadful. This was part of 
the culture of the Tsars, who, till 1905, were held to be divine. Subsequently it 
became “a wonderful theatre of the absurd, a celebration of narcissism in 
which the people were to play the passive part of the pool of water which 
reflected the godling” (p. 60). 

The author is right when he says that his book is about contexts. He 
describes how forms and boxes shape the content, but do not limit it. Thus 
a study of forms is without beginning and without end. So long as a process 
is on, there is always a continuation. Since we are in a process, we may rest 
assured that we have not come to the end of history. What we have come to 
the end of are some ideas about history. How does history evolve? What is 
the nature of man? How does man operate? For all its terrible waste—in 
human lives, wealth, and creativity—the Cold War demonstrated that 
planning, even defending, in great wars has come to an end. 

In sum this is a brilliant book, a rare model of the difficult discipline of 
contemporary history of the Cold War. It is marvellously lucid and beauti- 
fully written. It is a superb, almost majestic analysis which should be read 
by those studying or specializing in Soviet Russia. Those specializing in 
defence-related history and culture and in sociology will also find it a 
triumph of lucid exposition. The author carries out a cultural tour d’horizon 
of Russia. It ıs great to find a job done almost perfectly. Anyone wanting 
to be an accomplished Sovietologist or Russian specialist needs first to 
make a comprehensive study of Soviet/Russian history and culture. A 
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compartmentalized specialist may take his readers a short distance, but 
only a true specialist can vouchsafe comprehensive enlightenment. 


Department of Middle Eastern Studies, SURENDER BHUTANI 
University of Warsaw, 
Warsaw, Poland 


Modern International Law 


V.S. Marı. Basic Principles of Modern International Law: A Study of the 
United Nations Debates on the Principles of International Law Con- 
cerning Friendly Relations and Cooperation among States. Foreword 
by Judge C.G. Weeramantry of the International Court of Justice. 
New Delhi: Lancers Books, 1993. Pp. x + 440. Rs 425.00. 


During the last fifty years, i.e., since the setting up ef the United Nations, 
there has been a metamorphic change in the perspectives regarding the 
United Nations and in the composition as well as the aspirations of Member 
states. This is reflected in a number of resolutions and declarations of far- 
reaching import passed by the General Assembly from time to time in 
response to the fastchanging international scenario. 

A number of international law publicists have expressed views on the 
efficacy of such resolutions and their law-creating character. It may be 
stated (with little risk of being contradicted) that such resolutions and 
declarations do have law-creating efficacy if they satisfy certain conditions. 

Without entering into this debate the author of the book under review 
examines the “Declaration on Friendly Relations and Cooperation between 
States in Accordance with the Charter of the United Nations”, which the 
UN General Assembly adopted, along with its seven principles, in 1970. 
He attempts an evaluation of the normative ramifications of their formula- 
tions and offers his critical and “acute analysis” (to use Judge C.G. 
Weeramantry’s expression). In this he relies particularly on its travaux 
préparatoires and makes his analysis “relatable to State attitudes and 
positions” (p. 260). 

The Declaration undoubtedly constitutes “one of the cornerstones of 
contemporary international law” (p. 5) because of the most wideranging 
and long-drawn-out consensusbuilding among Member states, including 
those of the Third World and the former Socialist countries. It is important 
also because of the fundamenta! principles that it enunciates. 

The seven principles analysed and studied are: prohibition of force; 
nonintervention; peaceful settlement of disputes; sovereign equality; 
international cooperation; good faith fulfilment of Charter obligations; 
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equal rights and selfdetermination of peoples. In the changed international 
perspective today it is all the more important, as Judge Weeramantry puts 
it in his “Foreword”, that “the sense of duty which each state owes towards 
all others and the spirit of friendly relations on which global peace depends” 
should be strengthened. The author succeeds in achieving just this objec- 
tive and in ample measure. 

The Declaration reflects the highest common denominator of consensus 
among states against the realities of 1970. It was, therefore, natural to use 
the art of drafting as an important tool for making plain the compromises 
affected and yet retaining the main thrust of the general principles enunciated. 
For example, the dominant view that all forms of coercion be proscribed 
finds expression in the preambular paragraph, but Article 2(4) of the 
Charter, which refers exclusively to armed or physical force according to 
another point of view (p. 263), is retained in its original form. There are 
many more such illustrative examples. 

The author organizes a detailed discussion under each of the seven 
principles. The discussions are all analytical and comprehensive and are 
oriented to the perspective of a new international order. Analysis of what 
exists is followed by its divergent interpretations and the views of the states 
which support it, the marginal situations in which the difficulty of its 
application can come up, the compromises effected in the Declaration, the 
reasons therefor, and finally its schotarly evaluation from the point of view 
of the progressive development of the norms of international law. The 
author takes particular care to project India’s contribution in all these 
discussions. He also provides valuable material (State practice) for the 
benefit of future researchers. 

There is an extremely comprehensive overview in the last chapter 
(Chapter Eight) which reemphasizes the main features and the areas of 
agreement and disagreement in respect of each of the seven principles 
incorporated there. The author supplements it with a discussion on the 
legal significance of the Declaration and on the impact of the Declaration 
on the norm-setting function of the General Assembly. This part of the 
chapter is extremely fascinating. The author discusses the broad normative 
developments of the 1970s and the 1980s which were inspired by the 
Friendly Relations Declaration. He culls them out from seven related areas 
of the debates in the General Assembly: strengthening of international 
security, strengthening of the role of the United Nations, nonuse of force, 
nonintervention, peaceful settlement of international disputes, international 
cooperation, and the UN Decade on International Law. He shows how the 
impact of the Declaration on the evolution and concretization of law- 
creating norms has been far-reaching so far as the ever-dynamic, broad, 
and positive UN objective of “maintenance of international peace and 
good will” is concerned. He brings to bear his long experience as a scholar 
and practitioner of international law upon the discussion and displays his 
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keen insight in identifying specific developments relatable to the Declar- 
ation. This part of the last chapter is by far the best contribution of the 
author. Indeed he richly deserves the approbation of his peers. 

Each chapter is extensively footnoted referring to mostly primary but 
also secondary sources. There are thirteen important annexures including 
the Friendly Relations Declaration, each one being a basic UN document. 
There is a 16-page-long index at the end, which is very useful. These 
greatly enhance the utility as well as the readability of the book. The 
printing and getup of the book is attractive. 

In his “Foreword” Judge Weeramantry says: “It [the book] deserves 
much recognition and success.” We cannot agree with him more. Scholars 
as well as practitioners of international law would find the reading extremely 
rewarding. 


Emeritus Professor of Law, S.K. AGRAWALA 
University Poona, 
Pune, Maharashtra 


\ 
Mutual Assistance in Criminal! and Business Regulatory Matters 


W.C. Gitmore, ed. Mutual Assistance in Criminal and Business Regulatory 
Matters. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University, 1995. Pp. xxx 
+ 421. Price, not mentioned. 


This is the eighth volume in the Cambridge International Documentation 
series. The first three dealt with aspects of the crisis in Kuwayt; the fourth 
was on money-laundering; the fifth on the Yugoslav crisis; the sixth on the 
Liberian crisis; and the seventh on the Refugee Convention (1951) with its 
travaux préparatoires (preparatory report). 

The current volume is a compilation of forty agreements and other 
documents on the subject of mutual assistance in criminal and business 
regulatory matters—twentyseven on criminal matters and the rest on busi- 
ness regulatory matters. 

The documentation is covered by an erudite introduction, which highlights 
mutual assistance in the context not only of internationally organized 
crimes such as international terrorism and drug-trafficking, but also of the 
increasing incidence of transborder illicit conduct owing to the increasing 
transborder mobility of individuals. The editor traces modern treaty practice 
in this respect to the European Convention of Mutual Assistance in Criminal 
Matters, 1959. The process triggered by this Convention and the US 
bilateral treaties on the subject appears to have inspired the Commonwealth 
Scheme adopted at Harare ip 1986 (subsequently modified in 1990). 
According to the editor, “the most significant innovation brought about by 
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the Commonwealth Scheme lies in the decision to include within its ambit 
assistance in tracing, seizing, and confiscating the proceeds and instrumen- 
talities of crime”. It is possible that it was this provision which influenced 
the Indo-British Agreement on Mutual Assistance (1993). 

Among the prominent documents collected on mutual assistance in 
criminal matters are the UN Convention against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic 
Drugs and Psychotropic Substances, 1988 (extracts); the UN Model Treaty 
on Mutual Assistance in Criminal Matters, 1990; the European Convention, 
1959, with a commentary; the Commonwealth Scheme, with a commentary 
by David McClean; the Inter-American Convention, 1992; the SAARC 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances, 1990; the 
Economic Community of West African States Convention, 1992; and the 
British, Australian, and Canadian Model Bilateral Agreements. 

The need for mutual assistance between regulatory bodies arose from 
the increasing internationalization of trading in securities and future markets. 
The documents covered include those evolved at the initiative of the 
International Organization of Securities Commissions (OSC); the Council 
of Europe Convention on Insider Trading, 1989, with a commentary; the 
Commonwealth Law Ministers’ Statement, 1993; and the bilaterals 
(US-Canada, US—Netherlands, US—France, US-UK, US-EU, and 
UK-Australia). 

One finds it difficult to understand why issues of mutual assistance in 
criminal matters should be put together with those of mutual assistance in 
business regulatory matters; for the two categories deal with two different 
orders of things. Moreover, the focus of the latter is rather narrow—mainly 
matters of concern of securities and investment regulatory bodies—and 
does not encompass the whole range of corporate law. 

Be that as it may, this compilation will undoubtedly be found useful as a 
book of ready reference by practitioners, teachers, and students. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, V.S. MANI 
International Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Evolution of American Policy on the New Deep Ses-bed Mining Regime 


Markus G. Scumipt. Common Heritage or Common Burden?: The United 
States Position on the Development of a Regime for Deep Sea-Bed 
Mining in the Law of the Sea Convention. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1989. Pp. xvi + 366. Price, not indicated. 


The long wait is over. The United Nations Convention on the Law of the 
Sea has at last come into force. (It came into force on 16 November 1994.) 
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For the first time now we have a deep sea-bed regime—a regime which 
covers almost the entire ocean floor. There was no such thing in the earlier 
UN conventions on the law of the sea. The entry into force of this regime, 
in the absence of customary practice, depends much on the travaux pré- 
paratoires of the Convention. The recent agreement (July 1994) relating to 
the implementation of Part XI of the Law of the Sea Convention addresses 
the objections of the United States. The signature by the United States 
brings the Convention into the mainstream of international law. Any 
interpretation of the provisions relating to the deep sea-bed in the future 
needs to take into account both the preparatory work and the attitudes of 
states like the United States. 

It is unusual for a book like this to deal with different schools of thought 
as an analysis of conventional laws and to probe the jurisprudential dimen- 
sions. The attempt made in the book to discuss a few schools of thought as 
models should facilitate any attempt to understand sea-bed politics. 

Four different US Administrations took charge one after another, during 
the negotiations on the law of the sea. This drastically changed the US 
position on the mining of the deep sea-bed. Each Government had its own 
different policies, agencies, and lobbies. If these different policies are not 
properly presented, there would be no cogency. The arrangement of the 
different chapters in the book, as also the narration, ensures the cogency of 
the overall presentation. The book explains Arvid Pardo’s Common Heritage 
proposal, and shows how the United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea (UNCLOS) went about its work. 

It is generally believed that the United States under President Ronald 
Reagan changed its policy towards the mining of the deep sea-bed and that 
Reagan’s rhetoric is the reason for the unprecedented walkout by the US 
delegation. However, we shall find this view misplaced when we understand 
the politics of it in detail. The issue evoked a mixed response in the United 
States, with the internationalists and the domestic constituency sharply 
divided. Every Department had a different attitude. There was no consensus 
within the country. Government policy was characterized by instability 
because it was vulnerable to the pressures of domestic and international 
interests from the very beginning. The book uses one of the models 
described earlier to explain intra-agency conflicts in the United States over 
the issue of the mining of the deep sea-bed, and shows how, finally, the 
conventional antagonists of the new international regime on the mining of 
the deep sea-bed won the battle. 

The evolution of the sea-bed policy of the United States is marked at the 
domestic level by the enactment of the necessary municipal legislation. The 
book discusses this protracted legislative history and throws light on the 
lobbying done by different interest groups to influence Government policy. 
Although it was felt in the initial stages that municipal efforts would be an 
obstacle in the way of the progress of UNCLOS, US negotiators used them 
later as bargaining counters. The book does well to highlight the domestic 
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political and legal scenarios before going on to discuss the role of the 
United States in the actual negotiations. 

There are three different chapters devoted to a discussion on US policy 
in the Committee on the Sea-Bed. UNCLOS discussions were informal; 
they are not available for our perusal in the official records. Nevertheless 
they were crucial, in that the politics that went on behind-the-scenes 
cannot be understood without them. The author fills the information 
vacuum that obtains with the help of interviews of many of those who 
participated in the negotiations. 

Chapter 4 deals with negotiations on the system of exploitation. It 
describes well the discarding of the popular belief that, once the United 
States succeeded in ensuring freedom of navigation through straits, it 
would accept the regime on the mining of the deep sea-bed. The innovative 
process of conducting negotiations and arriving at decisions by consensus 
adopted in UNCLOS shows the general concern to arrive at workable 
solutions. The chapter deals with the various negotiating texts adopted in 
the conference one after another. It discusses separately the basic structure 
of the deep sea-bed regime arrived at the turn of the 1970s. Although most 
negotiators felt that it was a significant achievement, a section of the 
American bureaucracy and many Senators expressed concern as to the 
provisions on technology transfer and the composition of the Council on 
the Sea-Bed Authority. The partial dissatisfaction proved to be fatal when 
the United States decided to walk out. The book thus exposes the discontent 
in the US delegation which climaxed in a stalemate. 

The book next takes up the discontent issue separately. It deals elabor- 
ately with most contentious issues relating to the financial terms of contract 
and transfer of technology. The discussion on the scepticism as to the 
security of those who invested huge sums in the exploration of the deep 
sea-bed shows the need felt to grant protection to pioneers so as to ensure 
future explorations. The chapter ends with a discussion on the structure of 
the International Sea-Bed Authority. The United States objected to it with 
vehemence but received little support from the conference till 1979, when 
the matter was accepted as a serious issue. 

The sixth chapter is about the production-policy debate. It opens with a 
discussion on the economic viability of mining certain minerals from the 
deep sea-bed. Production ceiling as a part of production policy is another 
matter where US policy has varied from time to time. The book highlights 
the fluctuations in US policy, as also the ultimate demand for total elimina- 
tion of any production-policy ceiling. The chapter ends with a discussion on 
the impact of the negotiations on a possible threat to land-based production 
of minerals from the deep sea-bed. 

The next chapter is devoted to the Reagan Administration’s departure 
from the earlier position of the United States. It claims that the policy 
reversal made big news among those concerned with international law, 
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diplomacy, and international relations. Starting with a history of the policy 
reversal, it goes on to present the fact of total replacement of the bureaucrats 
and negotiators dealing with mining in the deep sea-bed so as to facilitate a 
clean break with the past. The decision to replace the bureaucrats and 
negotiators disappointed not only the developing countries but also the 
allies of the United States as they were not consulted. It disturbed the 
international community as well. The book rightly deals with this matter in 
detail. It describes the first stages of review of policy and the response of 
UNCLOS at its session in the spring of 1981 and, later, in the summer of 
the same year as well, when review of policy was completed. It gives 
separate treatment to the negotiations at the final session. The detailed 
account of these negotiations would certainly be of much help to the critics 
of US policy on the deep sea-bed as it gives us the reactions of the entire 
international community (including especially US allies). Attempts by the 
United States to water down Common Heritage through the socalled 
Green Book amendments make us question the credibility of the United 
States. 

There is plenty of literature on the subject of US policy on the develop- 
ment of a regime for deep sea-bed mining till the UNCLOS period. The 
importance of the present book lies in its coverage of US policy on the 
development ofthe law of the sea in the post- UNCLOS period as well. The 
book also examines the interesting question as to the position of the United 
States on the benefits of other provisions (i.e., those not relating to the sea- 
bed) in the light of its rejection of the Convention. After deciding to avail 
itself of the benefits of the Convention in the form of customary law, it 
sought for an alternative sea-bed regime among the industrialized countries. 
It also challenged the authority of Prepcom (Preparatory Committee) to 
formulate rules and regulations for the International Sea~-Bed Authority. 
This shows how the United States was continually working for a new sea- 
bed regime to further its own particular interests. Is this what ultimately 
made the international community concede what the United States wanted? 
One wonders. 

In conclusion the book wants the international community to learn 
lessons from UNCLOS and the US attitude and identify the methods it 
may best adopt in future international negotiations. It puts forward many 
suggestions. It calls upon the US Administration, as also land-based pro- 
ducers of the Third World, to give up ideological objections and to gain 
from international cooperation. 

The book gives a list of the persons interviewed in an appendix. Besides, 
it has a long bibliography and separate people and subject indexes. These 
should be of great help to researchers. The book starts with a poem on 
UNCLOS. It maintains the rhythm thereof throughout. At the end it 
reminds the reader of the words of the poem: 
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Though inspired by the noblest intention/there is no guarantee/that at 
the end of the day/We’ll all like the final convention! 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy R. MURUGAPERUMAL 
International Law and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


The Arctic: Marine Wealth, Security, and Politics 


Challenges of a Changing World: Festschrift to Willy Ostreng. Oslo: The 
Fridtjof Nansen Institute, 1991. Paperback. Pp. vi + 302. Price, not 
indicated. 


A festschrift at fifty to a leading authority on the Arctic—the essays have 
the flavour of a paean or a song of thanksgiving or triumph, especially the 
preface entitled “Footsteps in His Mind”. The Fridtjof Nansen Institute 
should be commended for the creation of an evocative atmosphere around 
a cult figure and also for commensurately critical analyses of a variety of 
the global problematique of the years since the Cold War. 

The subjects covered are wideranging—from security policy to science 
and politics, from marine resources to the sharply focussed Arctic. Antho- 
logies pose a problem to a reviewer: hè cannot comment upon all the 
articles written in the volume (twentyone in the present case); and selective 
comments on some of the contributions could get arbitrary. Most often the 
reviewer picks and chooses materials of his own specialization or particular 
concern for evaluation. The present reviewer also pleads guilty to such a 
practice. The choice of materials in the festschrift under notice here reflects 
the reviewer’s own professional predilections; it should not, therefore, be 
taken as an adverse comment on the comprehensive nature of the coverage. 

Ernst Haas highlights in his contribution “Changing Contours of Euro- 
pean Security” the dramatic change in the very character of political 
conflict in the world since the end of the Cold War (p. 7): 


Conflict is less and less about territory, about historical claims to identity, 
about inherited rights and ancient wrongs. It is about wealth and its 
production and distribution, about clean air and clean water, about 
ample and wisely managed resources, about privacy and freedom from 
authority—about what in current shorthand is called “post-modern 
values”. 


He analyses the new European security concerns and gives details of the 
conflicts in the European Commission over violation, for instance, of its 
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environmental standards. He also examines the need and viability of the 
military role of the United States in Europe and makes suggestions which 
are still relevant after Bosnia. 

The Griffiths and Young contribution on sustainable development 
laments that at the hands of politicians, officials, business leaders, and 
representatives of the media, sustainable development is increasingly coming 
to mean sustainable economic growth (p. 33): “Enjoy all the growth you 
want so long as it does not destroy the biosphere.” The article examines 
man-milieu relations on a planetary scale by reference to the problematique 
of sustainable development. On unimpeachable data it shows that the 
“world’s advanced industrial societies are living well beyond their environ- 
mental means” (pp. 38-39). The authors correctly suggest that the conception 
of development embedded in the notion of sustainable development is 
fatally flawed (p. 52): 


The principal impediments to achieving sustainable development are 
not environmental, economic, or political, They are cultural. They 
reside in ways of living and thinking centred on the idea of “more”. The 
earth is now saying “too much”. Clever ways of continuing to have 
more, we have argued, will not prove viable over time. The state of 
nature has become such that we, in the developed world first of all, have 
no choice but to learn to live with less. Inevitably, this will sound to 
some like a call to accept an impoverished existence. Yet some do find a 
fullness of life with less. This applies particularly to those who live closer 
to a state of nature as it is customarily understood. Surely they have 
something to impart about the changing human condition, even as they 
themselves undergo change. 


Anne Sydnes’s contribution on the global climate negotiations is impressive. 
The participation of the developing countries, according to her, is of 
crucial importance to the success of a global agreement to combat climate 
change. The author points out that energy use in the developing countries 
is increasing faster than in the North. None the less the hesitation of these 
countries to discuss limitations on the use of fossil fuels is understandable. 
The author rightly notes that many developing countries have become 
increasingly aware of their own vulnerability and their lack of resources. 
Many of the industrial countries may have to adapt to some of the expected 
consequences of climate change. The author notes that such adaptation 
will be very costly: the building of dykes to cope with the rising sea levels is 
just one instance of the enormous cost. This contribution has clear and 
convincing data on the Northern responses to the problem of climate 
change, the establishment of the Global Environmental Facility (GEF), 
and the record of the European Community in stabilizing emissions of 
carbon dioxide. 
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Helge Bergesen’s essay on the social order in a greenhouse world stresses 
the professional bias of people engaged in formulating policies. It posits 
the greenhouse issue as primarily one of justice and equity. The section 
dealing with equity and risks has an interesting observation (pp. 173-4): 


Since all humans have the same right to fulfil their basic needs, the costs 
of a global insurance scheme should be distributed in such a way that 
they do not impair the satisfaction of needs. In practical terms, this 
means that the countries where basic needs are already fulfilled should 
cover most, if not all, of the costs of insurance. 


The author’s prescription of global action to contain emissions of carbon 
dioxide is worth noting (p. 175): i 


The world needs an international organization with (a) the right to 
acquire adequate information about national greenhouse gas emissions; 
(b) the capability to make its own, independent assessment of national 
and global emissions in relation to the danger of atmospheric change; 
(c) the right to adjudicate in disputes over emissions, for example, in 
relation to permits; and (d) the ability to apply sanctions against govern- 
ments that violate international greenhouse rules. 


This festschrift also contains excellent contributions by Edward Miles, 
T.T.B. Koh, and many other reputed authors on the law of the sea, science 
and politics, etc. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, RAHMATULLAH KHAN 
International Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Central Asta 


K. Warixoo, ed. Central Asia: Emerging New Order. New Delhi: Har- 
Anand Publications, 1995. Issued under the auspices of the Himalayan 
Research and Cultural Foundation (India). Pp. 352. Rs 395.00. 


The’ Central Asian republics of Kazakhstan, Kirgizstan, Tadjikistan, 
Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan have to cope with realities that are complex 
and changeful, as also with possibilities that are at times alarming. The 
book under review, which contains essays by eleven Indian and seven 
non-Indian scholars, provides an authoritative view of the current and 
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emerging scenarios in these republics. It would certainly be found to be of 
great help by students, researchers, and diplomats. 

. The transformation of the former Soviet Union has conferred a sort of 
status of newly independent countries upon these republics. Such countries 
invariably face an upsurge of popular expectations about higher standards 
of living and greater democratic rights (p. 30): “The Central Asian societies 
now ascribe all ills of their economy to erstwhile Soviet policies.” Of 
course, to harp on this complaint, however justified, is not of much avail 
today; for Russians, Germans, and Ukrainians constitute most of the 
skilled labour force in these republics. These republics are Muslim- 
majority areas, and, wherever they are in a majority, the Muslims practise 
ethnic cleansing (with as much enthusiasm as they manifest when they talk 
about secularism in areas where they are in a minority, discriminatory land 
laws, and Islamic militancy. This has pushed out a large number of those 
who do not belong to Central Asia (p. 234): “The exodus of skilled 
technical Russian labour has adversely affected the performance of the 
industry.” At the same time the Muslims have taken preemptive steps to 
ensure that they themselves do not become victims of ethnic expulsion. For 
example (pp. 20-21): “In 1992 more than 60,000 Kazhaks from Mongolia 
and [the] CIS [Commonwealth of Independent States] emigrated to Kaza- 
khstan where practically all of them found work, and were provided with 
plots of land and materials [with which] to build houses.” 

It is true that Islam can be used to boost national identities in the Central, 
Asian republics, where, “despite suppression of national customs and 
traditions during Stalin’s period the Homo Islamicus emerged like the 
phoenix from the ashes” (p. 229). However, the completion of the construc- 
tion of one mosque every day (p. 95), the rise in the number of active 
mosques from 84 to 144 in the first half of 1989 in Uzbekistan (p. 102), and 
the opening of ten new mosques every day in 1992 (p. 103) are not the best 
way to strengthen and refine national identities. It is, therefore, reassuring 
to learn that “the realization is slowly creeping in that the economic 
imperatives outweigh the weird politics of fundamentalism” (p. 41). Rapid 
economi¢ development requires domestic structural changes as also inte- 
gration into the world economy—the two acting and reacting upon each 
other (p. 129). The passage to a high-tech era, again, presupposes intro- 
duction of genuine democratic politics. Unfortunately, whereas the former 
nomenclatura have been tricky enough to monopolize the benefits of 
privatization (p. 147), the élite have, in general, distinguished themselves 
by their lack of preference for authentic democratic rule (p. 285). 

The emergence and enrichment of national identities cannot but be 
vitiated by the thoroughly arbitrary ways in which the former Soviet Union 
drew the boundaries of the Central Asian republics (p. 109): “The Soviet 
efforts to administer nationalism to anyone they liked and anywhere they 
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chose left permanent scars on the existence of nations.” There are inter- 
ethnic conflicts between the Uzbeks and the Meshketian Turks, between 
the Uzbeks and the Kirghiz or between the Tadjiks and the Kirghiz (p. 
233). It, therefore, cannot be taken for granted that pan-Islamism will lead 
to the formation of a monolithic bloc made up of the Central Asian 
republics. On the contrary “there are enough conflicts-based on demands 
for redrawing of borders between these states that could tear them asunder” 
(p. 114). For the same and other reasons, pan-Turkism, too, does not seem 
to have much of a prospect in the Central Asian republics. After all, the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Turks on their Kurdish minority are not 
expected to inspire trust and admiration. Moreover, Turkey does not have 
abundant capital for investment in the Central Asian tepublics (p. 291). On 
the other hand the people of Central Asia are apprehensive lest their own 
infant industries should suffer on account of a deluge of cheap Turkish 
consumer goods (p. 243). 

Pakistan can try to win over the landlocked Central Asian republics by 
promising access to the ocean and lacing this promise with a heavy dose of 
Islamic fanaticism and heroin culture. It is, however, well known that, for 
the Central Asian republics, it is far easier to link up with the European 
highway network than with the poorly developed roads in Pakistan (pp. 
132, 292, and 334). Moreover, the Central Asian republics have legitimized 
Russia’s military role in Tadjikistan as a prop against the invasion of 
Islamic militancy and dangerous narcotics from Pakistan and Afghanistan 
(pp. 215 and 243-4). 

If Tadjikistan falls a prey to Islamic fundamentalism, so will other 
Central Asian states, and subsequently Europe and the world. So runs the 
domino theory propounded by the Russians. One need not go as far as that 
in order to defend oneself against the manifest inroads of global Islamic 
activism merging into terrorism and destabilization of various states. China 
has rightly tried to protect itself against such inroads by a resettlement of 
the Han people among Muslims in Xinjiang (p. 30). The question that 
confronts any Indian reader of the book under review, a highly impressive 
collection of articles, is whether India is alive to the threat of worldwide 
Islamic militancy or not. 

In this context, one can do no better than to conclude with a passage 
(p. 337) from the book under review: 


We [i.e., Indians] cannot get away from the fact that the militant, 
fundamentalist Islam, today, constitutes the gravest threat to peace and 
security in the Middle East. If sixteen Arab states recognise if to be so, 
there is no reason why we cannot, and once we do, our choices and 
objectives become clear and sharp. This realisation has to start at home. 
We cannot fight a threat outside while giving it a free hand inside. 


Centenary Professor of International Relations JAYANTA KUMAR Ray 
University of Calcutta 
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Private Life of Chairman Mao 


ZuIsul Li. The Private Life of Chairman Mao: The Inside Story of the Man 
Who Made China. London: Chatto & Windus, 1994. Pp. xxii + maps 
+ 682. £22.50. 


In life no less than in death, Mao Dzedung was a Titan. More than any 
other individual, he was the builder of modern China. The Communist 
Revolution was his doing; so was the birth of the People’s Republic of 
China. Interestingly a recent assessment emphasizes his role as a moderniz- 
ing nationalist rather than as a social engineer who, when frustrated with 
the pace of economic development, cast his voluntarist eye on the super- 
structural impediments to stimulating the economic base.’ In any case he 
brought to an end the shortlived, and not exactly glorious, reign of Chiang 
Kaishek of the much-maligned Guomindang and the Republic of China. 

The book under review does not relate to the Red Revolution, much less 
to its ideological underpinnings. Nor is it concerned, except at a very 
superficial level, with its aftermath. Its parameters are restricted, if sharply 
drawn. The author’s brief is studiously narrow. As a professional physician 
who attended on Mao for a little over two decades, he endeavours faithfully 
to record all that he saw and heard at Mao’s “imperial court”. Lacking in 
ambition and endowed with a scrupulously apolitical temperament, there is 
a lot in this large and impressive tome that helps fill in some revealing gaps 
in the great helmsman’s persona and the upheavals that China experienced 
during his tumultuous times. 

Opening with a detailed account of the events that led to the death of 
Mao (September 1976), the narrative divides itself into five unequal parts, 
covering chronologically the years 1949-57, 1957-65, and 1965-76. The 
story of all that happened in the wake of Mao’s death is encapsulated in a 
brief “Aftermath”. 

The first part which describes the events surrounding Mao’s death is 
revealing in more ways than one. To start with, the overriding anxiety of 
the medical team, which had the author as its director, was to make sure 
that nothing—absolutely nothing—went wrong; for no member of the 
team was certain of the end result. Members of the team may have 
conspired among themselves; they may not have administered the right 
medicines. Worse, they may not have responded adequately to what the 
Chairman needed. The miasma of suspicion was thick—even palpable. Nor 
was death or disgrace ruled out. The dead Chairman posed a real danger to 
life and limb in so far as those attending on him were concerned—until the 
entire politbureau laid down its official dictum on “how and why” the 
Chairman died. 

| Stuart Schram, in Roderick MacFarquhar and John K. Fairbank, eds, Revolutions within 


the Chinese Revolution, 1966-1982 (Cambndge, England: Cambridge Univermty Press, 1991). 
This is the second part of the fifteenth volume of the Cambridge History of China. 
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Nor was danger confined to the medical team as such. The public 
posturing, as well as the ceaseless, if sickening, behind-the-scenes man- 
oeuvring among the top leaders, is graphically captured in the pages of this 
book. The intense power struggle was especially acute as to the custody of 
Mao’s documents and as to who was to inherit the Chairman’s legacy. Was 
it to be his estranged widow Jiang Qing? Or was it to be the incumbent 
Premier Hua Guofeng, who had earlier succeeded (January 1976) the 
redoubtable Zhou Enlai? f 

The second part, dealing with the first decade of the People’s Republic 
of China, shows that the author learnt two important lessons during the 
period. One lesson was that the Communist Party, of which he had become 
a member (1954), continued to demand that people “attack the innocent” 
and lend popular support to policies “with which they do not agree”; and 
the other was that one had to obey one’s “superiors” implicitly as there was 
no room for “even the slightest dissent”. The individual was “merely a tiny 
cog” in a large and complex machine (pp. 64—65); he had no independent 
will of his own. ; 

There are interesting revelations about Mao’s family life. We find that 
neither he nor Jiang Qing “took much interest” in their children and 
“rarely” saw them. The two did not have much in common either: the 
Chairman took “most of his meals” alone. The two lived “very separate 
lives”. 

Interestingly Mao, who liked to play off one member of his staff against 
another, “permitted” no secrets. He bound all men and women to himself 
by discovering their weaknesses. More, all of Mao’s retainers were on 
permanent probation as it were. The fact that the author of the book came 
from an upper-class family, that he was trained at a school founded by 
Canadian missionaries at Sichuan, that he had an early though trivial 
involvement with the Guomindang, and that, in 1949, he was working as a 
ship’s doctor in Australia made him vulnerable. His politically “impure” 
background meant his unqualified, if abject, dependence on the Chairman. 

Mao rated Chinese medicine, Cao Xueqin’s novel The Dream of the Red 
Chamber (which he considered to be “a condensed history of China over 
the last two thousand years”), and mah-jongg as China’s “three great 
contributions” to the world. His own strategic brilliance came not only 
from the fact that he was a “superb” mah-jongg player but also from his 
deep study, and understanding, of Chinese history and literature. 

The author records that Mao led an “isolated” life—that he seldom saw 
his wife and had “no friends”. The Yangan spirit, i.e., the comradeship of 
the survivors of the Long March, was “a myth”. Liu Shaoqi or Zhou Enlai 
might have come occasionally to meet Chairman Mao “on business”, but 
most of their communications took place either through notes on documents 
“that were constantly being exchanged” or at meetings of the Politbureau 
Standing Committee that Mao convened “irregularly”. The author notes 
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that there was “no coming or going”, no. visiting “back and forth” between 
Mao and other topranking leaders; that his presence was “inhibiting” to 
the others; and that they “kept separate lives”. The Chairman’s bodyguards 
were his “closest everyday company”, and he talked to them about their 
girl friends, offered them romantic advice, and “sometimes even helped 
them compose their love letters” (p. 85)! 

Sovereign over clock and calender, the Chairman stuck to no schedule, 
either of time or of work. And he travelled continually. No wonder the 
author had to stay away from home fór months at a time. Occasionally he 
did not return for a whole year. Nor was that all. Because of her family 
background and prior work with the British and the Americans, his wife 
Lillian was considered “irredeemably unreliable” in a political sense and 
was not allowed to become a party member. What with her “constant 
worry over my job” and her pain and anguish at being excluded from all 
that was happening around her, not to mention her difficulty in finding 
work, hers was a broken home. “We live like drifters,” she often told her 
husband, “for our family is really no family.” 

Determined to stay “alive, healthy, and sexually active”, one of Mao’s 
greatest worries was his impotency. The author’s job was clearly cut out for 
him. Like the legendary first emperor, Qin Shihuangdi, with whom he 
often identified, the Chairman believed that the more sex partners he had, 
the longer he would live. This was in conformity with the Daoist prescription 
of frequent sexual union with young women whose secretions would re- 
inforce Mao’s male life force. The author noted that the number of young 
women that the Chairman brought to his bed increased, even as their 
average age declined, as Mao attempted “to add years to his life according 
to the imperial formula”. 

Another facet of Mao’s death was that it was “intertwined” with politics; 
he used ill health as a political ploy and often took to bed when he was the 
object of political attack. Although he frequently accused others of foment- 
ing conspiracies, “he was the greatest manipulator of all” (pp. 105-6). 

Mao’s insomnia too was “linked” with politics. On the eve of dismissing 
Luo Riuging as Chief of the General Staff (December 1965), for instance, 
he had begun increasing the dosage of his sleeping pills. Another great 
obsession was his irrational fear of being poisoned. He saw plots and 
conspiracies against himself everywhere. In 1958 he suspected, at Chengdu, 
that his swimming pool was poisoned; in 1964 he thought, at Nanchang, 
that his illness had come from a poison infecting the guesthouse where he 
had been staying. By 1966 he was so paranoid that he moved incessantly: 
from Nanchang to Wuhan and then to Hangzhou, and even to Beijing. 
Four times within six months. Always secretly, and without warning! 

Lin Biao, whom Mao had designated his successor (1969), was one of the 
ten marshals of China and the country’s Defence Minister. He too emerges 
in an interesting light. The author notes that Lin had much in common with 
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Jiang Qing; that he too had been a hypochondriac, suffering from neur- 
asthenia; and that their illnesses had been largely political. Apart from 
wind and light, Lin’s fear of water was so extreme that even the sound of it 
would give him diarrhoea! He would not drink liquids. More, he never 
used a toilet. When moving his bowels, “he used a quilt, as if it were a tent, 
to cover himself” and would squat over a pan that his wife would place on 
his bed (p. 454)! 

The author thought of Lin as “mentally unsound”. And yet he was the 
Chairman’s “closest comrade in arms” who would one day be governing 
the entire nation. Sadly for Mao, after allegedly plotting a coup d’état 
against him, Lin fled (1971). His plane, as is well known, crashed in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic en route to the Soviet Union, with everyone 
on board being killed. 

Did Mao have a blueprint for the Cultural Revolution? The author is not 
so sure. “Great chaos”, the Chairman had written to Jing Qing from 
Wuhan, “will lead to great order.” All the same he was neither certain that 
the Cultural Revolution would achieve its goal, nor convinced that Socialism 
had come to China for good in its wake. The Rightists, he felt, might return 
to power. In the event they actually did. But Mao loved change. “Every- 
thing”, he confided in the author (p. 463), “is turning upside down. Wo 
xihuan tianxia da luan. I love great upheavals.” : 

As Mao saw it, the Cultural Revolution was a campaign aimed at the 
destruction of “counter-revolutionaries” who were in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party—men like Liu Shaoqi and Deng Ziaoping. The Chairman did 
not “really allow factions to oppose his views”; nor was he willing “to 
forgive those who had differed with him”. To quote the author, he took 
revenge on everyone “who had previously opposed him, all those who had 
ever criticized him”. 

Neither the uproar in Beijing’s streets nor yet the turmoil out in the 
countryside upset the even pace of the Chairman’s life. He continued to 
savour the “impartial” style, “playing with his young women” inside the 
Great Hall of the People and within the walls of Zhongnanhai. While 
‘asceticism was the public watchword during the Cultural Revolution, in 
actual fact, “the more ascetic and moralistic” the Party’s preachings, the 
further the Chairman “descended into hedonism” (p. 517). 

What finally undid the Chairman were his two serious heart conditions: 
ventricular extrasystole or premature heartbeat; and cardiac ischaemia or 
` insufficient blood supply to the heart. Whatever his doctors might do, 
there was no saving him. i 

There are any number of instances cited in the book to confirm that Mao 
was a voracious reader and loved especially the traditiọnal stories of 
strategy and deception. He was an adept at the game of waiting, feinting, 
and withdrawing—and striking when he deemed the moment ripe. He told 
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the author that he was interested in luring “snakes out of their holes” and 
encouraging them to reveal themselves so that he could turn against them. 

As may be evident, Mao lived in the most luxurious style with dozens of 
people serving him—waiting teams of nurses, guards, chefs, food tasters, et 
al. He spent most of his time in bed or lounging by the side of a private 
pool. Averse to ceremony and official formality, Mao resigned from his 
position as Chairman. And, after 1971, he never participated either in the 
National Day or May Day celebrations. He did not bathe: he preferred to 
be wiped by attendants with hot towels. He was fond of oily food, rinsed 
his mouth with tea, and slept with country girls. He had a specially made 
huge wooden bed that was carried on his special private train. It was set up 
in his villas and was even airlifted to Moscow. 

Absolute power affected Mao’s mental and physical health. He would 
spend months in bed, ill with worry. Whenever the political tide was 
favourable, he would fill up with cheerful energy that kept him from 
sleeping. He needed all the barbiturates in the world so that he could 
sleep—and rest. 

Set up to protect the leaders, the structure of power isolated them. It 
isolated Mao more than the others. The cocoon of flattery that surrounded 
him kept out bad news. In the event he was often ignorant of even the most . 
general conditions in the country. By 1969 the abject Lin Biao stood by his 
side, the sole survivor from the chaos and confusion, and in the midst of 
the ruins, of the Cultural Revolution. Lin Biao’s attempted coup two years 
later shook Mao so badly that the author traces the Chairman’s decline 
from that point in time. 

In graphic detail, the book shows Lin Biao in the arms of his wife, crying 
with pain from a kidney stone; Hua Guofeng sitting in Mao’s anteroom for 
hours, unable to see him because Mao’s companion and gatekeeper was 
napping; Zhou Enlai kneeling on the floor before the Chairman to trace 
the route of a proposed motorcade; and Jiang Qing in a fury as a sick Mao 
hands control over the whole country to Zhou, only to recover and outlive 
him. 

Not long after he died, the Chinese Communist Party ruled (in 1981) 
that, his mistakes notwithstanding, Mao was a great revolutionary whose 
contributions far outweighed his lapses. The author would have us believe 
that Mao rarely showed any remorse for the human misery and depriva- 
tion that his mistakes had brought to countless homes and millions of 
people. 

Embarrassed no end by the unsavoury details he provides, Beijing has, 
understandably, refused to acknowledge the author’s identity, treating him 
as a non-person. This has led some Western observers to call into question 
his authenticity. Happily for the author, two other firsthand accounts, both 
by Mao’s old-age concubines, which are narrower and more superficial 
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than his and border on hagiography, tend broadly to confirm his portrait of 
the Chairman. The Times Literary Supplement review of the book by a US 
academic hails it as “by far the best firsthand account” published so far.* In 
his brief yet penetrating and trenchant “Foreword” to the book Professor 
Nathan expresses the view that the bias in the book, if “also much of its 
insight”, comes from the fact that his protector was Wang Dongxing, chief 
of Mao’s bodyguard.’ The two were close allies. 
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South Asia 


Gowuer Rizvi. South Asia in a Changing International Order. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications (in association with The Book Review Literary 
Trust, New Delhi), 1993. Pp. 183. Rs 150.00. 


The end of the Cold War, the collapse of the Soviet Union along with its 
vast empire in Eastern Europe, the unification of Germany, and the 
deepening ethnic conflicts in various parts of the globe have radically 
altered the familiar contours of the postwar international order. These and 
other related developments are likely to have a profound impact on 
international security alignments, on regional conflicts, and on the pattern 
of international economic linkages in the years to come. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, these changes have attracted the attention of analysts of inter- 
national politics. The book under review, which examines the consequences 
of these shifts for South Asia, is very pertinent and timely indeed. 

As the author claims in the preface, the book is concerned with three 
main themes. The first is the impact of the disengagement of the extra- 
regional Powers in South Asia. It is in the context of this disengagement 
that the author discusses Indo-Pakistani hostilities and the civil war in 
Afghanistan. He argues, and rightly, that although in many parts of the 
world, including South Asia, the end of the Cold War has lessened regional 
conflicts and reduced tensions, yet conflicts in this region will not disappear 
so long as their local causes are not removed. 


2 Perry Link, “Someone Else: The Selfishness and Cunning of Chairman Mao”, Times 
Literary Supplement (London), 28 October 1994, pp. 8-9. Link is Professor of East Asan 
Studies at Princeton. 

3 Andrew J. Nathan, “Foreword”, p. xii Nathan ıs Professor of Chinese History of 
Columbia University, New York. 
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The second theme is the issue of opening up of Eastern Europe and the 
creation of an integrated West European market, which he terms a “dual 
European revolution”. He examines its implications for the South Asian 
economy, and forcefully pleads that half a century of development in South 
Asia has been nothing more than a cynical manipulation of the élite of the 
Third World in collusion with their external patrons to preserve their own 
privileged positions at the expense of the vast majority of their populations. 
He foresees a gradual decline in the volume of foreign aid to the South 
Asian countries on account of the end of the Cold War and the high 
priority attached by the West to the economic reconstruction of Russia and 
Eastern Europe. He, however, perceives this as a positive development 
inasmuch as this is likely to induce greater selfreliance and popular account- 
ability and even hasten the process of regional cooperation in South Asia. 

The increasing marginalization of South Asia in the emerging world 
order provides the third important theme of the book. 

Broadly speaking, the author’s observations and conclusions appear to 
be unexceptionable. When, however, one goes into details and considers 
his formulations in depth, certain inconsistencies become noticeable. To 
begin with, the main thrust of Chapter I in general, and of pages 19, 22, 
and 170 in particular, is that the United States has primarily been pre- 
occupied with maintaining the status quo in international politics in order 
to preserve its hegemony. He, therefore, suggests that the United States 
oppose recalcitrant Powers such as Iran, Iraq, etc. In the case of India, he 
says (p. 61): “Nehru suspected that the Americans were using their alliance 
with Pakistan to pressurize India into dropping its nonaligned policy, fritter 
away its independence, and make it a ‘colony’ of the United States.” He 
does not, however, bother to examine the soundness of this suspicion. 

This suspicion is corroborated by scholars such as Baldev Raj Nayar too. ° 
Nayar forcefully demonstrates how the US policy of containment has been 
directed not only against the Soviet Union, but also against all independent 
centres of power, including India. Although India has never been in a 
position to pose an economic or military threat to the United States, yet by 
virtue of its leadership of the nonaligned movement (NAM), its vast 
population, its strategic location, and its ancient civilization and democratic 
political system, it has often posed moral and political challenges to the 
United States and thereby provoked the American leadership. In this sense 
we may characterize US-Pakistani friendship and Indo-Soviet amity as 
outcomes of Indo-US tensions rather than their cause. However, the 
author, without caring to examine this logic, simply buys the argument that 
the Cold War is the root cause of Indo-US differences (pp. 8-9). He 
appears to contradict himself when he projects the implications of the end 
of the Cold War for Indo-US relations thus (p. 171): “While there is plenty 
of room for improved relations between the two countries by the removal 
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of minor irritants, it is extremely implausible that India will agree to 
become part of the US-led new world order.” 

The author does not recognize the significance of India’s refusal to toe 
the American line in the shaping of the Indo-US-Pakistani triangle. This is 
the reason why he predicts the end of American interest in Pakistan at the 
present time (pp. 165-6). The policy of William (“Bill”) Clinton, the first 
man to become President of the United States since the end of the Cold 
War, towards South Asia as manifested in his silence over the terrorist 
violence instigated and abetted by Pakistan in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, his animadversion on India against its alleged violations of human 
rights in that State, his senior official Robin Raphel’s intemperate remarks 
on Jammu and Kashmir’s accession to India, and his pressure on Russia to 
cancel its agreement to provide cryogenic rocket technology to India—these 
should convince the author that Cold War or no Cold War, the United 
States would not lose interest in Pakistan. The United States needs Pakis- 
tan’s friendship if only to counterbalance India so long as India does not 
accept the status of an American camp follower. Of course, if India 
emerges important enough, the United States would hasten to accommodate 
it as it has done in the case of China. In spite of its displeasure with China 
over its repression of democratic dissent and its violation of the Missile 
Technology Proliferation Control Regime (MTPCR) in supplying M-11 
missiles to Pakistan, the United States has accorded to it the status of most 
favoured nation (MFN) in recognition of that country’s economic clout. 
One can, therefore, hardly share the author’s contention that China’s 
ability to strike an independent stance in international forums is extremely 
doubtful at the present time—i.e., in the period since the end of the Cold 
War (p. 28). 

One may also demur to the author’s generalization that the countries of 
the Third World were capable of being manoeuvred during the Cold War. 
This is not true at least in the case of India. Its friendship with the Soviet 
Union notwithstanding, India defied Moscow on such issues as nuclear 
testing, the collective security of South Asia, and maintenance of ties with 
the United States in fine trim even after the Soviet intervention in Afghan- 
istan. Indeed the very purpose of Indo-Soviet friendship was to protect 
India’s autonomy in international relations. Surprisingly the author too 
agrees that the bipolar international system and the rivalry between the 
Super Powers enabled the countries of the Third World to play a conspicuous 
role in world affairs. He, therefore, foresees that in the absence of the 
competitiveness of the period of the Cold War these states are likely to be 
more vulnerable to the pressures of the Great Powers (pp. 36, 140). He 
thus clearly contradicts his earlier assertion (p. 12): “Very few Third World 
states are able to play one superpower off against the other . . . . In actual 
fact, they had little room for manoeuvre and could not defy the wishes of 
the patrons they had opted for.” 
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The author contradicts himself again while examining the merits of the | 
American role in the liberation of Kuwayt. He approvingly cites Andrew 
Hurrell’s portrayal of the Iraqi aggression as thoroughly unjustified, and 
adds that it was such a clear case of violation of international law that the 
entire international community lined up behind the angel, i.e., the United 
States (pp. 26-27). This stands in sharp contrast with his condemnation of 
the American doublespeak in the West Asia—its refusal to pressurize 
Israel to evacuate the territories occupied by it-in Palestine while attacking 
Iraq for a similar act. This hypocrisy, he adds, perplexed the countries of 
the Third World (p. 19). But the question he leaves unanswered is: Does 
one wrong make another right? 

The author has interesting things to say in his discussion on nationalism 
and the ethnic and sectarian particularities obtaining within a country. One 
can hardly deny the author’s logic that most people have many identities 
and loyalties and that the primacy of any particular loyalty is not predeter- 
mined but subjective and contextual (p. 35). It is also true, as the author 
suggests, that the breakup of a state may be beneficial as the experience of 
Pakistan’s partition in 1971 shows (p. 39). What, however, he ignores is the 
fact that there is a vital distinction between a community or ethnic identity 
on the one hand and a communal identity on the other. Granted that 
everyone gets his ethnic identity by birth and that it is legitimate to take 
pride in one’s own ethnic identity. But the problem arises when that 
identity is transformed into a communal identity by mobilizing people on 
the basis of that identity alone for selfish political purposes and thereby 
generating hatred and ill will against members of other ethnic groups. 

The author unfortunately does not recognize this subtle yet vital distinction 
and goes on to the extent of eulogizing sectarian loyalties and the breakup 
of a state. That is why he refuses to call a spade a spade and describes the 
merchants of death and terror in Jammu and Kashmir as “socalled terrorists”. 
One hopes, however, that he would agree that the breakup of a state need 
not always be beneficial for the people. For instance the breakup of 
Yugoslavia has not helped‘the people of that state. The partition of India 
too has not resolved communal conflict on the subcontinent. In a sense, the 
clash of communal and secular ideologies of the Muslim League and the 
Indian National Congress of the pre-Partition era has simply been trans- 
formed into a Pakistani-Indian conflict since the Partition. 

The chapter on India, Pakistan, and Kashmir, deals concisely with the 
factors leading to Indo-Pakistani hostility. The author also pays tribute to 

‘India, which he describes as “one of the most successful in building up a 
cohesive national ideology”. He attributes this to India’s leadership and its 
ancient culture and value system, which form the basis of its civilization, as 
also to its democratic political system (p. 39). Unfortunately he does not . 
show any appreciation of India’s maintenance of its unity in the face of 
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formidable ethnic divides. In view of mutually reinforcing ethnic identities 
India’s task of nationbuilding has been even more daunting. 

The author’s assessment of the future course of Indo-Pakistani relations 
appears to be simplistic. He imagines that if the Kashmir problem is 
solved, the path would be open for friendship and cooperation between the 
two countries. But so long as Pakistan hugs the unattainable ambition of 
achieving parity with India, it would be idle to speak of such a development 
coming about. 

It is also difficult to agree that the “intervention of extraregional powers 
in the subcontinent came about largely because of India’s failure to 
accommodate Pakistan’s legitimate security concerns” (p. 85). The fact is 
that it is Pakistan which launched three wars against India (in 1947-48, 
1965, and 1971) to take Jammu and Kashmir by force. 

The final chapter of the book points out that “in the absence of effective 
popular participation in the governments of the Third World, there is a 
wide gap between popular opinion and politics of their governments” (p. 
163). The truth is that democracy alone is not a sufficient condition for 
good relations between two countries. The functioning of lobbies and 
pressure groups in a democratic system may complicate the task of finding 
a mutually acceptable solution of any problem between two countries. This 
reviewer is unable, therefore, to share the high expectations of the author 
that the situation in India and Pakistan is changing radically because “the 
ruling elites of both countries belong to a new generation largely unaffected 
by past rivalries” (p. 171). Of course none can quarrel with the concluding 
sentence: 


As the developed states progressively marginalize the Third World, it 
will call for greater selfreliance, increased husbandry of domestic re- 
sources, South-South cooperation, and, most important of all, determined 
efforts of regional cooperation to compensate for the loss of markets in 
the developed world. 
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Indian Women’s Movement 


MAITRAYEE CHAUDHURI. Indian Women’s Movement: Reform and Revival. 
New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1993. Pp. x + 210. Rs 300.00. 


‘As the title suggests, this book is a reading on the dominant discourse on 
the question of women in “modern” India. Divided into seven chapters, it 
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explicitly analyses the -dominant discourse on the question of women, 
tracing the shifts in the movements of social reform of the nineteenth 
century in the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Presidencies and in the 
Punjab, the rise and growth of Hindu and Islamic revivalist movements, 
and finally the emergence of all-India women’s groups in the 1920s. 

On the whole it is a lucidly written book and should interest students of 
Indian history, especially those interested in the history of the women’s 
movement in India. It is based on extensive archival material, which makes 
for rich and informative reading. 

In the earlier chapters the author discusses the dominant discourse on 
reform and revival to which the question of women is central. The discourse 
on reform, which concerned itself with improving the status of women, was 
constituted by the emerging middle class, which was, as a product of 
colonialism, at once “indebted and enslaved by it” (p. 3). Colonialism, 
which, according to the author, “mediated” India’s entry into modernity, 
opened up on the one hand a world of modern ideas (ideas such as 
universal reason, liberalism, etc.), and it constrained the middle class on 
the other from realizing the ideals of modernization. The conflict thus 
generated was marked by a desire to modernize, and yet there was a 
construction of a “self” distinct from the colonizing “other”. There was a 
shift when the revivalist constructed the “self” not only in opposition to the 
colonizer but also vis-à-vis the “other” major religious community. The 
Hindu “self” was, therefore, constructed as the natural and national “self” 
and the Muslims as the constant “other”. This is reflected in the discourse 
01 women’s groups over various issues like the purdah (“veil”), polygamy, 
etc. However, the Hindu and Islamic revivalists were similar in their 
se‘fcritical stance, which they deemed a necessary “prelude to entering 
modernity”. Yet modernity was constructed as the “natural correlate” of 
the community’s “purified textual tradition”. 

The author does not completely agree with the discourse analysts who 
pos t that both tradition and modernity were constituted by the colonialist 
discourse and that the question of women was really a construct of the 
colonialist discourse. Nor does she see the “recasted” woman as an “ideo- 
logical prisoner” of the dominant discourse (p. 49). Instead she traces the 
trajectory of events in terms of the emergence of women’s groups at the 
national level and the participation of women in politics from the 1920s 
onwazds to show that “actual events have often defied the intentionalities 
of the authors of the model” (p. ix). 

The author makes two assumptions at the very beginning of the book. 
One is that the subject of the dominant discourse on reform and revival 
was mele and that the object of reform was female; and the other is that 
there are certain everyday practices which were deployed centrally in 
posing the question of women. To quote her (p. 2): “Since women were 
perceived as the cornerstones of family, religion, culture, and tradition, it 
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became imperative for women to be the epitomes of a community’s respec- 
tive [sic] reinterpreted history.” She does not tell us what the nature of the 
everyday practices of family, religion, culture, and tradition was to make 
women the “emblems” of tradition. It would have been better if the author 
had examined the sociological categories of purity, pollution, shame, honour, 
etc., in the contexts in which she has fleshed them out for us. We would 
suggest that an analysis of how the discourse on reform and revival con- 
structs the system of alliance and marriage may make it possible for us to 
discern yet another opposition—between the “good” woman and the “bad” 
woman.«:The “recasted” woman (a phrase the author seems to be very fond 
of à la Vaid and Sangari) is not only the middle-class Hindu woman, but 
also a woman ensconced in the system of alliance defined primarily as the 
married or marriageable woman. The “bad” woman is constructed at two 
` _registers—the White, Western woman and the prostitute (or any woman 
who does not fall into the Hindu schema of an Indian woman). 

In fact the continuity between the colonialist and nationalist discourses 
-on the question of women lies precisely at this intersection—that for both it 
is natural that women act as signifiers of a cultural distinctiveness such that 
nations or communities trace their identity through women. 
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Contemporary Socialist Thought 


VINAY KUMAR MALHOTRA. Contemporary Socialist Thought: A Critical 
Study. New Delhi: Anmol Publishers, 1990. Pp. xvi + 352. Rs 350.00. 


This is a timely book in the sense that today Socialism is under fire all over 
the world. Spread over seven chapters it deals with Socialism in three 
countries (in the former Yugoslavia, Cuba, and India), two Socialist trends 
(New Left and Eurocommunism), and three eminent personalities (Josif 
Broz Tito, Fidel Castro, and Herbert Marcuse). 

The author says that he has consulted a number of documents, books, 
articles, newspapers, bulletins, speeches, lectures, and periodicals. The 
book, therefore, appears to be a product of hard work. 

The author is a reputed teacher of political science. We should have 
thought, therefore, that a book by him on a subject like Socialism would 
explore new dimensions of Socialist thought in the overall context of 
contemporary. political theory. This is where we find the book disappointing. 

The title of the book, especially the first word “contemporary”, is 
inappropriate because the lion’s share of the book does not deal with 
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anything contemporary. Take, for example, the first two chapters— 
“Yugoslav Socialism” and “Josif Broz Tito”. On the world map Yugoslavia 
no longer exists; Tito died more than a decade ago. By any definition, 
therefore, they are not contemporary. New Left too is no longer new; how 
contemporary Eurocommunism is, is also a moot point. Even the chapters 
on Cuban Communism, Fidel Castro, and Indo-Communism (which are all 
very contemporary) are heavily loaded in favour of the old if not ancient 
days. One wishes that the author had included the really contemporary 
varieties of Socialism such as we find in China, Nepal, the Scandinavian 
countries, the former Soviet Union, Vietnam, and Western Europe. 

The author betrays his want of a sense of proportion when he goes on 
describing the genesis and growth of Socialism in Yugoslavia and Cuba in _ 
needless detail. Perhaps he forgets that he was writing a book on political l 
science, not on history. In the present age one does not have enough time 
and patience to reread things that one has read many times before. A 
number of pages of the book are a drain on the reader’s time. Indeed they 
constitute an endurance test of sorts. 

Even if one does not expect value neutrality from an author of political 
science, no matter what he claims, one does expect some measure of 
objectivity from him. The book gives the impression that the author is out 
to lambast the Socialist ideology and to.indulge in character assassination 
of leaders like Fidel Castro and Jyoti Basu. The chapter on Cuban Com- 
munism can be described as a theoretical counterpart of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. The author attributes his failure to understand Castro’s ideology 
to the alleged formless nature of Castro’s revolutionary thought. 

The chapter on Indo-Communism reveals the author’s lack of under- 
standing of the Communist movement in India as well as his deepseated 
bias against Socialism. Using some stock phrases he tries to perpetuate 
30me myths about Indo-Communism. He observes, for instance: “The 
communists in India are faced with a State and a political system . . . to 
which they could make little positive contribution.” And he says: “Indo- 
Communism could not achieve any significant success both in the theoretical 
aad applied spheres.” By maintaining that the Socialists did not contribute 
to the Indian national movement, he ignores the sufferings and sacrifices of 
patriots wedded to Socialism such as Bhagat Singh, Chandrashekhar Azad, 
Muzaffar Ali, Narendra Deva, Subhash Chandra Bose, Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Ram Manohar Lohia, and numerous others. 

The book is priced at Rs 350.00. True to their name the publishers 
pertaps imagine that it is truly anmol (“priceless”). The intelligent reader 
may apply the law of substitution before coughing up so much money for 
the took. 

Th2 binding of the book is strong, and the book has very few printing 
errors. The cover of the book, however, is baffling. Hopefully it is not 
symbclic of the content of the book. 
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The title of the book, even if not very appropriate, does draw our 
attention to an important aspect of political science. With Socialism on the 
comeback trail it is necessary for all those who mistook the defeat of 
totalitarianism in the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe for the 
defeat of Marxism to think twice before trying to write the obituary and 
epitaph of Socialism. One is reminded of the famous words of Mark Twain 
when there was a strong rumour that he had died: “The news of my death is 
highly exaggerated.” 

The book, however, should be useful to university students who have to 
prepare notes on some aspects of topics like New Left and Eurocommunism, 
which still find a place in the political science syllabus of some universities. 
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Secessionism in South Asia 


SUMANTRA Bose. States, Nations, Sovereignty: Sri Lanka, India, and the 
Tamil Eelam Movement. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1994. Pp. 
236. Rs 145.00. 


This lucidly written book traces the rise of the Sri Lankan Tamil nationalist 
movement, its escalation almost into a civil war, and the role that India 
played in the unfolding of the tragic situation. It provides this analysis 
against the backdrop of theoretical formulations on the close nexus and the 
complex relationship between State and nation. It constitutes a valuable 
contribution because it highlights the “competing claims to sovereignty 
made by juridical states, on the one hand, and intrastate communities 
which have come to define themselves as distinct nationalities, on the 
other”. 

In an interesting survey carried out in 1971, it was found that only twelve 
out of the 132 states in the world, i.e., 9 per cent, could justifiably be 
classified as “nation-states” in the sense that their boundaries were coter- 
minous with the habitats of certain national groups. The rest of them were 
multinational states. And when after Independence, the ruling élite of 
many newly independent countries attempted the stupendous task of 
nationbuilding on the basis of the language and the religion of the majority 
community, they opened a Pandora’s box and unleashed considerable 
tensions. 

Interestingly the emergence and growth of subnational movements as 
opposed to the juridical State has become a crucial issue in many parts of 
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the world. The author of the book under review here argues that one must 
transcend the analytical paradigm of ethnicity and ethnic conflict and 
squarely face the basic question of state—nation confrontation. 

The general argument put forward by chauvinistic Sinhalese and Tamil 
writers that the Sinhala—Tamil conflict is many centuries old, is not borne 
out by facts. Distinguished anthropologists like Professor Thambiah have 
conclusively proved that the Sinhalese and the Tamils share many parallel 
traditional features such as caste, kinship, popular religious cults, customs, 
and so on. Few Sri Lankan scholars want to subscribe to the objective truth. 
that Buddhism was a virile religion in South India. The spread and efflore- 
scence of classical Buddhism in Sri Lanka had much to do with their 
cultural contacts with Buddhist centres of learning in South India. The 
Sinhalese-Tamil tensions as we know them today are a post-Independence 
phenomenon, a direct offshoot of the shortsighted policy of promoting the 
Sinhalese language and the Buddhist religion at the cost of valid minority 
claims. The tragedy of Sri Lanka is that objective realities have been 
sacrificed at the altar of narrow chauvinistic goals. However, the Sinhalese 
and the Tamils believe that they are unique and separate peoples. And 
“what ultimately matters is not what is, but what people believe is”. 

Tracing the growth of the Tamil nationalist movement, the author high- 
lights the crucial role played by the acts of omission and commission of the 
Sri Lankan State. He also gives a detailed account of the emergence of the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) as the only credible spokesman 
of Tamil aspirations. He then proceeds to delineate the role played by 
India in exacerbating the armed conflict, and explains how India’s policies 
further strengthened the LTTE determination to achieve a separate state. 

The author argues that the LTTE phenomenon is the product, on the 
one hand, of blatant discrimination in respect of language, education, and 
employment, which got compounded with State terrorism, and on the 
other, of the growing frustration with the Tamil United Liberation Front 
(TULF) and its parliamentary struggle and the ineffective role played by 
other militant groups. 

Unfortunately the author glosses over the major shortcomings of the 
LTTE—lack of intraparty democracy, intolerance of criticism, systematic 
elimination of political opponents, and attacks on other Tamil minority 
groups like the Muslims. The irony of Sri Lankan Tamils is the fact that the 
major groups which fights for their rights has itself become an engine of 
domination. 


Certre for South and V. SURYANARAYAN 
Soucheast Asian Studies, 
University of Madras 
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Politics in Nepal 


ANIRUDHA Gupta. Politics in Nepal, 1950-60. Delhi: Kalinga Publications 
1993. Second, enlarged edn. Paperback. ‘Pp. xiv + 332. Rs 80.00 
(Nepali Rs 100.00). 


S.K. CHATURVEDI. Nepal: International Politics and Its Constitutions. New 
Delhi: Inter-India Publications, 1993. Pp. 368. Rs 350.00. 


Nepal, the landlocked Himalayan kingdom, attracts scholars because of its 
contrasting topographical features, its anthropological characteristics, and 
its political history. It is also one of the least developed among states. 

Nepal has virtually been a forbidden kingdom in terms of both political 
accessibility and reform interventions at least during the last thirtyfive 
years. There is very little literature on the social sciences, particularly 
books and articles written by Nepalese scholars. Books with a critical 
punch are often placed under a ban. Some writings are unpublished; and 
others practically destroyed. Writings by foreign scholars, at least some of 
, them, are authentic and even impressive. However, though written in a 
racy style, they do not reflect deep thinking. 

The ushering in of democracy in the beginning of 1991 has opened the 
floodgates of objective writing. We have had as many books by Nepalese 
scholars during the last four years as during the last three decades. 

The book by Anirudha Gupta is just a reprint of a book written by him 
way back in 1964, but it is about a period of extraordinary significance. It 
was during 1950-60 that Nepal embarked on a determined quest for 
democratization in spite of the ruthless Rana regime. Gupta traces Nepal’s 
political development from a very lucid conceptual perspective. It was 
because of his frank criticism of the unwarranted dismissal of B.P. Koirala’s 
Government in 1960 that his book became controversial. 

The book contains a very comprehensive analysis of the history of Nepal 
till the fall of the Ranas and the experiments made in democracy and the 
eventual imposition of Panchayati raj. The author writes in his preface to 
this new edition: “Still, however, the question remains, Will the second 
experiment succeed where the first one failed? The question can only be 
studied, not answered, particularly in the context of the manifold changes 
that have come about in Nepali society over the last thirty years.” Students 
of Nepalese studies will find Gupta’s book a useful comparative study of 
the two rounds of democracy in Nepal and the distinguishing features of 
the experiments made. 

Chaturvedi’s book relates the process of Constitutional development in 
Nepal since 1948. It has six crisp chapters which deal with some of the basic 
issues that have engaged the minds of politicians and academics both in 
Nepal and outside. 3 ` 
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Chaturvedi brings out the feudal slant of the Constitution of 1948 although 
even this was unpalatable to the Rana regime which was hell-bent on 
brutally crushing all progressive and democratic forces. In fact it is stated 
that the Constitution of 1948 represents the Waterloo of the autocratic 
Rana regime. This Constitution sought to fulfil some of the popular aspira- 
tions such as an independent Judiciary, an elected Lower House, and 
gram panchayats, so much so that it turned out to be a choice between the 
devil and the deep sea so far as the Ranas were concerned. If the Ranas 
had chosen to bring the provisions of this Constitution into force, the 
people would have aspired for a more liberal system based on democratic 
values, which were far beyond the rigid mindset of the Ranas. If, on the 
other hand, the Ranas had refused to implement the Constitution, it would 
certainly have led to a mass upsurge as popular resentment had already 
reached the point of no return. When the Ranas opted for the latter, they 
knew that they would soon have to quit. 

The chapters entitled “Rapproachments” and “Democratization in 1959”, 
are written in a very racy style, though wanting sometimes in analytical 
rigour. Since the 1950s represent a critical period in the modern political 
history of Nepal, the author should have taken great care to pinpoint the 
structural and institutional weaknesses and changes rather than merely the 
provisions of-the Constitution. As expected, the Interim Constitution of 
1951 was a turning-point as, for the first time, it dealt with such universal 
questions as introduction of fundamental rights, promotion of an egalitarian 
and just society, achievement of decentralization of powers, establishment 
of the rule of law, and separation of powers. 

Nepal launched the process of democratization in the 1950s. ‘The process 
culminated in the Constitution of 1959. However, Chaturvedi pays little 
analytical attention to the teething problems, the palace intrigues, the role 
cf extranational forces, and the intraparty rivalries which characterized 
that crucial period. This makes the narrative literally chronological and, 
what is worse, monotonous. 

The chapter “Process of Democratization Throttled” deals with the 
consolidation of King Mahendra’s rule under the Constitution of 1962, 
which is known popularly as the Panchayat Constitution. The King dismissed 
the 18-month-old first ever democratically elected Government led by 
Prime Minister B.P. Koirala, alleging that it had 


misused power and encouraged corrupt practices, dislocated and paralysed 
the administrative machinery, encouraged anti-national elements 
th-eatening the national unity, adopted an unscientific economic policy, 
attempted to violate the sanctity of the Constitution, and pursued a 
foreign policy detrimental to national sovereignty and independence. 
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His action caused resentment in India, which had played a vital role in 
ousting the Rana regime. Expectedly the King did not like India’s stance. 
This, as also the strong base that the ruling élite had in India, drastically 
changed Nepal’s equations in the region. 

King Mahendra came down heavily upon the political parties, as well as 
upon the Constitutional provisions which had lent sustenance to those 
parties. He initiated a 4tier Panchayat system. He started looking upon 
China as a means of counterbalancing India’s influence in Nepal. All these 
injected a strong amount of uncertainty in Nepalese polity. While critically 
evaluating the performance of the Panchayat system, the author writes: 


Right from the very beginning the electoral process at the grassroots 
level, the centre of the Panchayat system or partyless democracy, was 
coerced by using terroristic activities . . . the very objective of Panchayat 
got eroded . . . it encouraged factionalism which made the King more 
dominant. 


The chapter entitled “Struggle for the Restoration of Parliamentary 
Democratic System” makes interesting reading in that it analyses the 
much-touted referendum of 1980 as providing the background for the 
return of democracy in 1991. Not only is the latest Constitution of Nepal 
most comprehensive, but it fulfils the longtime aspirations of the Nepalese 
people. Multiparty democracy is its hallmark; and elections to the legislature 
through universal adult suffrage, its cornerstone. 

Of course this phase of democracy in Nepal could at best be termed 
transitional in nature. There are a number of loopholes to plug, as also an 
array of dangers all round to tackle. The basic structure of the Nepalese 
body politic is still intact in the absence of a new political culture. The 
foundations of democracy have just been laid. The various institutions 
need to undergo a transformation as they had all been moulded during the 
thirtytwo years of autocratic monarchy. The social psyche has to change. 
Most important of all, the meaning of democracy has to be understood in a 
proper perspective: very often it is (mis)interpreted as unbridled freedom 
and beyond the purview of the mule of law. 

In fact there is a question mark against the very sustainability of the 
newly laid democratic foundations of Nepal. The way some of the critical 
decisionmaking institutions are faltering makes us wonder if the events of 
1960 are going to be repeated. As we have noted already, King Mahendra 
had then sacked the Government of the towering leader, B.P. Koirala. 

The book has a total of 368 pages, but only 164 pages are devoted to an 
analysis of the issues involved. The rest are all made up of appendices, 
carrying the texts of the various Constitutions of Nepal. In the absence of 
other books with scholarly inputs, a book of this kind is welcome as a 
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useful source of the material needed for a study of the constitutional 
history of post-1948 Nepal. ` 


Centre for South, Central, MAHENDRA P. LAMA 
Southeast Asian, and Southwest Pacific | 

Studies, School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Soviet Collapse 


BHUPINDER BRAR, ed. Soviet Collapse: Implications for India. Delbi: Ajanta 
Publications, 1993. Pp. iv + 162. Rs 185.00. 


There is hardly any need to stress the significance of the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. By all accounts, the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the 
emergence of a new Russia, the breakup of the Socialist community, and 
the disbanding of the Warsaw Pact would, together, go down as a major 
turning-point in history. In consequence of this historic development, the 
world stands transformed today beyond recognition. The global power 
scenario has undergone a radical change because the Soviet Union was not 
just a state: it was a Super Power. The Soviet Union had promised the 
world a Socialist Utopia; when it embarked on its experiments, it had the 
best wishes of the entire world; and yet it failed finally to live up to the 
hopes of its admirers. This failure will keep historians busy for generations. 

India had a special relationship with the Soviet Union. This had made it 
the centrepiece of the South Asian policy of the latter. 

As for India’s foreign policy, the disappearance of the Soviet Union has 
c-eated a vacuum—economically, strategically, and in terms of policy. 
India has difficulty in coming to terms with the fast-unfolding events: not 
only has it lost its most important internal ally, but it is also confronted 
with a challenge to its sense of Third World solidarity and its faith in 
Sccialism. What are the consequences of this momentous event in history 
for India? What has been the effect of the collapse of the Soviet Union on 
Incia? How is India to pursue its objectives in the new situation? What 
does the demise of the Soviet bloc portend for India’s democracy, federalism, 
nationalism, and territorial integrity? What is now the future of Left 
politics in India? What would be the broad contours of the post-Soviet 
inte-national economy? How can India best place itself within it? Can 
economic relations with the former Soviet area be the same again? With 
the rew regime in Moscow joining the other nuclear Powers in mounting 
pressure on it, will India have to sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 


(NPT)? The book under review seeks to find answers to these and similar 
quest ons. 
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The book is a collection of papers presented at a seminar held at 
Chandigarh in October 1991. Its editor and those who have contributed 
papers to it are all reputed scholars in the field of Soviet and Russian 
studies. The essays present analyses on nationalism, ethnic conflicts, and 
the consequences of the demise of the Soviet Union. 

The book is divided into four sections. The introductory part contains a 
piece by the editor and a rather sketchy paper by Shanti Swarup. Shanti 
Swarup still believes that recent developments do not impugn the scientific 
character of Marxism-Leninism. Probably he does not know that the 
scientific credentials of economics, politics, sociology, and history are 
being questioned today. He holds wrong applications of the Marxist- 
Leninist science responsible for the Soviet collapse. What then were these 
wrong applications? Why did not the socalled Marxist-Leninist science 
enable the Soviet leaders to see what was in the offing? Swarup disagrees 
that economic stagnation in the Socialist economies was a product of wrong 
planning, overcentralization, and bureaucratization. However, there is no 
denying the fact that one crucial reason for the stagnation of the Soviet 
economy was the rampant corruption and careerism in the bureaucracy 
and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Swarup appears to be 
satisfied with the economic or technological achievements of the Soviet 
bloc. However, it is a fact that the first Socialist society did not grow 
enough food for itself. It was obliged to import large quantities of wheat 
from the imperialists year after year. It fell far behind the First World in 
the ongoing ‘technological revaluation. Swarup repeats the myth that the 
Soviet bloc was trapped in a debilitatingly expensive arms race foisted on it 
by the West. The US military buildup during the Presidency of Ronald 
Reagan forced the Kremlin to keep pace, which placed an unbearable 
burden on the Soviet economy. However, the available data provide no 
support for any connexion between the US defence buildup and the reversal 
in Soviet policy. The Soviets certainly suffered under an exceasive defence 
burden, which did much economic damage and hastened the demise of the 
pre-Gorbachev order, but the defence burden cannot be shown to have 
increased in the 1980s so that it is difficult for us to link the Reagan military 
buildup with the collapse of the Soviet system. 

The first part, entitled “Polity”, consists of three papers. The first of 
these, by Yadav, makes interesting reading. According to it, the Left does 
not stand for the Communists alone. The impact of the Soviet collapse has 
been no less consequential for the non-Communist Left. Yadav feels that 
in spite of the disappearance of the Soviet Union, one can still entertain 
hopes of a return of Socialism. The next paper, by H.S. Mehta, challenges 
the popular notion that democracy cannot be conceived without capitalism 
even as capitalism cannot be thought of without democracy. Mehta posits 
the hypothesis that India’s territorial integrity has been ensured all these 
years by its functioning democratic institutions. He argues that the national 
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question would be solved only when private property is abolished and a 
classless but a multicultural society is built under Socialism. A rather 
Utopian belief! The last paper, by H.S. Deol, focusses on a single, albeit 
central, factor in the Soviet breakup. Deol stresses that the failure was 
economic as well as federal. The disintegration of the Soviet Union explodes 
the myth that a strong, highly centralized union or federation would not 
fall apart. Deol urges India to learn from the Soviet experience and 
reconsider its ideology of unitary nationalism. Constant disregard of regional 
sentiment is bound to intensify separatist and secessionist tendencies. A 
correct and wise piece of advice. 

The next section deals with the economic implications of the Soviet 
collapse. The first, by Kuldip Singh, attempts to answer the question 
whether unstable conditions in the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) will cause longterm dislocation of economic relations. Or are there 
factors which may help restore the economic ties which once obtained 
between India and the Soviet Union? Singh is optimistic about resumption 
of economic ties between India and the CIS. According to him, there are 
good economic reasons for the belief that there will be sound trade relations 
between India and the former Soviet territories. If such relations are not 
established, it would be for reasons that are political rather than economic. 
Girijesh Pant in his paper explores the economic implications in a wider 
context. While visualizing the broad contours of the post-Soviet inter- 
national economy, he also tries to find out how India can best place itself 
within it. He contends that in the era since the Cold War it is the contradic- 
tions and conflicts within the world market system that would determine 
the global agenda. Since the United States no longer possesses the economic 
strength that it did in the 1950s, it would not be in a position to underwrite 
the New Economic Order. Japan and Europe, its allies during the Cold 
War, would give it perhaps more serious competition than the Soviet 
Union had done during the Cold War. Pant expects a larger flow of capital 
and commodities within the developed world itself. With such a flow of 
capital and commodities, the Third World would find it hard to obtain the 
much-needed capital and technology; they would be too expensive. Pant 
fears that as the developing economics compete among themselves for 
finance and technology and acquiesce in tougher and tougher conditionalities, 
there may be further differentiation and disunity within the Third World. 
Although regional Powers may play a significant role in shaping the New 
International Order, he thinks that the prospects of India’s emerging as 
one such Power are quite bleak. He offers two prescriptions., First, although 
India may have to go along with the mainstream global “integration” 
process, it should not hug the illusion that its longterm interests are better 
served by this integration. Its success ultimately depends on how much 
leverage it can generate for itself by leading a movement based on the 
consolidated interests of the developing countries. The Nonaligned 
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Movement (NAM) and the Group of Fifteen are both relevant in this 
context. Second, Pant suggests that India should “sequence” its priorities 
by evolving a profile of its needs from each regional market at different 
points of time. The regional dimension of India’s foreign policy should give 
it the necessary freedom. 

The last section, captioned “Foreign Policy”, widens the scope of dis- 
cussion further by considering noneconomic foreignpolicy implications for 
India. The first paper here, by Bhupinder Brar, deals with the nature of the 
post-Soviet global political order. Brar rightly terms the present unipolarity 
an extremely transient phase. He feels that two alternative forms of multi- 
polarity—“restricted” and “open”—may ultimately characterize the world 
order. He argues, and nightly, that one should judge a Super Power, not in 
terms of its military might alone, but in terms of the health of its economy. 
The sole Super Power today, the United States, is to be judged by this 
criterion. Brar proceeds on the premise that the final shape of the world 
order would be amenable to collective political intervention. It is the 
failure of the Third World to recognize this opportunity which may turn 
unipolarity, which is not an irrevocable reality today, into one truly so 
tomorrow. The last chapter, by Navneeta Chaddha, deals with an area of 
immediate concern to India—the impact of the Soviet collapse on global 
nuclear politics and its implications fpr India. She concludes that India 
would come under enormous pressure to give up its nuclear option and sign 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty only if the CIS remains intact and 
Russia emerges as the only nuclear Power after the denuclearization of 
Belarus, Kazakhstan, and the Ukraine. On the other hand, if the CIS 
disintegrates, India would be able to retain its nuclear option. In a separate 
section of the paper, Navneeta Chaddha also discusses the technical diffi- 
culties in the way of controlling the spread of the nuclear arsenal from a 
disintegrating Soviet Union. 

The papers are all interesting, well researched, and thoughtprovoking. 
They are also brief enough for readers and scholars in a hurry. However, 
the book hardly provides a comprehensive treatment of the vast subject it 
addresses. Individual papers tend to have both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of seminar papers. However, they merit attention from those 
interested ın the Soviet Union and the immediate aftermath of its collapse. 
They should also interest those who want to understand India’s foreign 
relations in the rapidly changing global context. 


Centre for American and West SALEEM KIDWAI 
European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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West Asia 


ADEL SarFry. From Camp David to the Gulf: Negotiations, Language and 
Propaganda, and War. Montreal, Qué/New York: Black Rose Books, 
1992. Paperback. Pp. x + 281. Price, not indicated. 


This book is an analytical study of certain interrelated developments in the 
Middle East which occurred at the two turning-points of the Camp David 
Accords and the multinational war against Iraq. The focus is on the 
injustices being repeatedly perpetrated against the Palestinian people, the 
destruction of the Palestinian society, and the intricate dimensions of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The author re-examines the conflict in the 
context of the current debates in the realm of foreign policy. Along with a 
penetrating analysis of the trilateral negotiations at Camp David, he also 
presents a refreshing account of the role of language, propaganda, and 
media interpretation in and of the Palestinian question. 

The book is divided into two parts. Starting with a cogent analysis of the 
Arab—Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the author argues convincingly on the 
basis of Israeli documents that a major injustice has been perpetrated 
against the Palestinians. He feels that a just and enduring peace is possible 
provided certain prescribed conditions are fulfilled. However, he shows 
that the Camp David negotiations did not follow such conditions. He says 
that the public discourse on the Palestinian question has always been 
biased and that a number of myths known to be false among the American, 
Arab, and Israeli specialists and decisionmakers have survived. He also 
notes the asymmetry between the existential conditions of the Israelis and 
the Palestinians. He concludes that this factor “nourishes and maintains 
the conflict”. 

The author highlights the point that beginning with Napoleon’s campaign in 
Egypt and other subsequent events like the French and British occupation 
of Arab territories, the Balfour Declaration, the establishment of Israel, 
the Anglo-French—Israeli invasion of Egypt, the Six-Day War, and the war 
cf October 1973, the relationship of the Western Powers and the Zionists/ 
Israelis with the Arabs was “predicated on and moved by the fundamental 
assumption of inequality of relations”. The Western Powers and the Zionists/ 
Israelis used their negotiating skill, language, and propaganda, as well as 
pcwer politics, the balance-of-power game, and force, as | instru- 
ments for the realization of their goals. 

In Part Two of the book, the author makes a careful analysis of the 
determinants that put Iraq and the United States on a collision course. 
High-level studies by US agencies had revealed that, with the weakening of 
the Soviet Union, the threat to US interests would come from the rising 
regional Powers. US strategists had identified Iraq as such a Power, and 
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had decided that the response to the Iragi threat would be “medium- 
intensity warfare”. The United States thereupon adopted a number of 
measures to weaken the Iraqi economy which, executed partly by Kuwayt, 
provoked Iraq’s ill-conceived response. The author is objective enough not 
to depict Saddam Husayn as a victimized hero of the Arab cause. Rather 
he brings out the cynical miscalculations which led Saddam Husayn to 
precipitate a confrontation that devastated Iraq. He analyses the factors 
that led the major actors to take the decisions they did. He also presents a 
cogent analysis of the events before the war, identifying the various parti- 
cipants, their margins of manoeuvre, and the logic behind their decisions. 

The book is a fine specimen of extremely rational and well-documented 
research. The author is restrained in tone and original in approach. The 
book falls in the category of those writings which, in view of the judgement 
of a certain strong lobby, should not be published. The author is a critic 
who would not be silenced. This reviewer agrees with his view that there is 
great “ignorance about the Middle East in general and the Arab and 
Palestinian issues in particular”. What is worse, owing to crass propaganda, 
the Arabs are being pejoratively depicted as “oil-vendors, blackmailers, 
and terrorists”. This book should contribute to a rehabilitation of the 
Arabs at least as human beings in the perceptions of the Americans and the 


Europeans at the popular level. 


Centre for West Asian and African Studies, A.H.H. ABDI 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Socio-Legal Status of Mustim Women 


Muniza Rafia KHAN. Socio-Legal Status of Muslim Women. New Delhi: 
Radiant Publishers, 1993. Pp. xiv + 136. Rs 150.00. 


The Shah Bano case created a history of sorts, resulting in the enactment of 
the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act, 1986, which is 
widely considered retrograde by women’s groups. Did Muslim women 
want it? Were they better off under Section 125 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure? What did they think of Shah Bano and the verdict of the 
Supreme Court in her case? How far can Muslim women avail themselves 
of their legal rights? 

These and other similar questions which arose in the aftermath of the 
Shah Bano case gave rise to the book under review. The study, conducted 
in 1988, relates to Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh; its findings are based on , 
interviews held with two hundred Muslim women identified through pur- 
posive sampling. The researcher’s aim was to learn of 
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the actual social condition of divorced women and to explore the percep- 
tion of the Muslim women towards marriage, divorce and maintenance 
in the post-Shah Bano phase. How far does the question still continue to 
be dominated by the community identity syndrome and how far is it 
determined by the ideals of social justice and rights of the Muslim 
women? : 


The author presents her findings in the ten chapters. Chapters 1 and 3 
provide useful information on different schools of Islamic law, Muslim 
classes, and various statutory and nonstatutory provisions of the law relating 
to marriage, divorce, maintenance, dower, etc., as applicable to the Muslims 
in India. They describe the law as applicable to Muslims in other countries 
also succinctly. They serve the important purpose of emphasizing the 
multifaceted character of the Muslim community (as against the common 
image of Muslims as constituting one monolithic community). They also 
debunk the myth that no change has ever occurred in Muslim personal law 
in India. These two chapters ought to have been combined so as to avoid 
some repetition. There is also the question why Chapter 2 dealing with 
methodology was squeezed in between Chapters 1 and 3. Chapter 4 contains 
data relating to the social background of the respondents. Chapter 6 
presents figures relating to the social participation and social status of the 
women under study. Chapters 5, 7, and 8 bring out, in a subtle manner, the 
wide gap obtaining between the law in India, its understanding or awareness 
among those governed by it, and the Jaw as applied in other countries. 
Chapter 5 deals with marriage and mehr (“bride price”); Chapter 7, with 
inheritance, divorce, and maintenance; and Chapter 8, with the Shah Bano 
case. Chapter 9 contains case histories of six divorced and nineteen separated 
Muslim women so as to highlight the stark realities of their difficult lives. 
Chapter 10 contains the conclusion. 

The book is a notable contribution to the literature available on the 
ongoing debate on the feasibility or desirability of a uniform civil code. The 
author competently describes the various laws governing Muslims in other 
countries, thereby facilitating the discussion on reform. She also clearly 
shows that the law is used primarily by men to their advantage, whether it 
rs the provisions relating to polygamous marriages or the custom of triple 
taldg (“divorce”) or grant of maintenance. Muslim women in India are at a 
Cisadvantage, being ignorant of the law and their legal rights, whether 
contained in the Qur‘dn, the Code of Criminal Procedure, or the Muslim 
Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act. 

There are a number of errors or lacunae in the book. For example, the 
author does not explain how she identified her respondents with reference 
tc the research items (viz., marriage, divorce, inheritance, and maintenance). 
Of the twentyfive women listed in the context of the discussion on divorce, 
orly six in fact were divorced, the rest being only separated. Were the 
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eightyfour women mentioned in the context of the discussion on inheritance 
entitled to some property following the death of their husbands, parents, 
or other relatives? While two women are mentioned as having chosen to go 
to court for maintenance, the case of only one is discussed. Further, it is 
not explained why the responses of women belonging to these different 
groups are divided on the basis of their castes. Caste as a criterion is not 
mentioned in the sampling procedure. 

There is a table which purports to present the data at a glance. As such it 
is welcome. The commentary that follows should, however, add to, rather 
than repeat, the information available in the table. For example, the 
author would have done well to compare the literary ratio of the respondents 
with the national ratio. Tables 4.9, 4.10, 5.4, 5.5, and 7.1 do not give the 
percentages despite the heading. The omission is perhaps due to the fact 
that the number of respondents is less than a hundred unlike in other 
tables. Tables 6.2 and 6.3 fail to bring out the differential participation of 
women in decisionmaking when the matter concerned is a routine one like 
what to cook for the day, and when it is a once-in-lifetime question like 
marriage. They club various aspects together under one heading “Family 
Matters”. 

And some of the conclusions are of dubious validity. With only two 
intercaste marriages out of a hundred, the author concludes that caste 
seems to be losing its hold on upper-caste families (p. 45). She considers 
the sex ratio of 263 female children to 281 male children of the respondents 
to be more or less even. The figures are somewhat proportionate to the 
national average, which is considered alarming in that it reflects the con- 
tinuing, even increasing, neglect of women in India. It is curious that while 
boys constitute 54 per cent of the children of lower-caste respondents, they 
account for only 47 per cent of the children of upper-caste respondents. 
The author does not explore if this is due to any hidden bias on the part of 
lower-class respondents. In relation to polygamy, the author mentions that 
95 per cent of the men are, at present, monogamous whether from conviction 
or by necessity (p. 38). The footnote to this statement refers to a book 
published in 1922. One cannot but question the continued validity of this 
book in 1993 (which is the year of publication of this book). A couple of 
tongue-in-cheek questions may well arise from the description of Indian 
Muslim women as “just victims of a system” (p. 82) and from the statement 
that Bilquis Begam, aged thirty years, has a son of eighteen (p. 95)! 

These lacunae, however, do not detract from the contribution made by 
the book in bringing out in a sensitive manner the true sociological status of 
Muslim women in India. The research shows that the debate between the 
seekers of change and those who favour the continuance of the status quo is 
unknown or of little interest to ordinary Muslim women. These women are 
largely ignorant of their own legal rights although they are aware of the 
legal rights of their husbands. If the case studies in the book are any 
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indication, Muslim women must even now submit to the whims and fancies 
of their husbands in the matter of divorce. Men exercise their prerogative 
in a completely arbitrary manner. 

The study shows that there is need to explore further the ways and 
means of creating an awareness of the true content and directions of the 
Qur‘an among Muslim women, especially in regard to matters such as 
polygamous marriages and triple talāq and the restnctions thereon. Aware- 
ness of the changes introduced in the law applicable to Muslims in other 
countnes—Muslim and other—would also help Muslim women in demand- 
ing vociferously that their rights be enforced and that equality of status be 
conceded. Any reform favouring Muslim women requires them to ask for ıt 
and to fight for it. 

Written in simple and lucid style, the book is informative and interesting 
for a variety of readers ranging from researchers and academics to those 
who may be concerned with issues relating to the socioeconomic status of 
women, especially Muslim women, in India. 


Faculty of Law, C VED KUMARI 
University of Delhi 


Triple Talðq 


FURQAN AHMAD. Triple Talaq: An Analytical Study (with Emphasis on 
Socio-Legal Aspects). New Delhi: Regency Publications, 1994. Pp. 
xvi + 230. Rs 225.00. 


This book is an updated version of the dissertation submitted by the author 
to the Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, in 1973 for the degree of 
Master of Laws. The author has chosen to publish it now, i.e., a good 
twenty years later, as the subject has of late turned very topical. Also he 
feels that the image of taldg (“divorce”) in Islam in the minds of both lay 
and conscientious men in India needs to be properly oriented. As it is, 
more often than not, it borders on a distortion. Hence the need for a book 
‘hat would clear the cobwebs associated with the question of talaq. The 
author is well qualified to write on the subject. 

The confusion about the subject seems to have been heightened by the 
controversy surrounding certain judicial verdicts on the subject, in parti- 
calar the judgement delivered by Justice Harinath Tilhan of the Lucknow 
bench of the Allahabad High Court on 15 April 1994. The author calls the 
judgement a “fresh explosion”. 

The objective of the author, as he himself states, is “to examine the long- 
stending controversy on this subject afresh and to seek a solution of the 
problem acceptable to people of divergent views” (p. xi). He has largely 
succeeded in achieving this objective. 
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In this slim but comprehensive book the author presents divergent 
viewpoints of the different madhahib (“schools of legal thought”) of Islam 
on the subject: Hanafi law, Maliki law, Shafi law, Hanbal law, and the 
Shi Ja‘fari law. He seeks to prove that the practice of triple talaq, i.e., 
talāq pronounced three times at a single sitting (talaq al-thaldéthah) by a 
Muslim husband, is sanctioned neither by the Qur‘an nor by the Aadith. 

` This form of talāq which is widely practised in India by the followers of the 
Hanafi law, is indeed a talaq al-Bid‘ah (“an innovative/contrived form of 
talaq”) and hence sinful from the Qur‘Gnic point of view. This is corroborated 
by the fatwa of the Ahl-e Hadith ulama‘ pronounced in 1993. (For the text 
of the fatwd, see pp. 140-1 of the book under review.) The author rightly 
considers this fatwa “a pathbreaking step in divorce law in India” (p. 135). 

The book is marked by clarity of thought and analytical rigour. Its 
transliteration of Arabic words in the roman script is of great help to those 
who are not acquainted with them. The author succeeds in portraying the 
subject in as unambiguous a manner as possible. As P.M. Bakshi, Director, 
Indian Law Institute, New Delhi, rightly points out in his “Foreword” to 
the book, Ahmad has tried to do justice to his chosen theme, which 
“undoubtedly illustrates what can be achieved by sheer hard work” (p. v). 

In writing this book, the author seems to have had recourse to the 
original Arabic, Persian, and other sources, besides secondary sources in 
English. The book contains a number of useful appendices containing pre- 
and post-Independence enactments on the subject, as also a guide to the 
pronunciation of the Arabic words used in the book. 

The author views the law on dissolution of a Muslim marriage in India in 
the perspective of the legal reforms of family law in the Muslim world. It is 
noteworthy that in no Arab country is triple taldq at one sitting practised at 
the present time. In fact all the Arab states have, through their enactments, 
done away with this practice. The author urges the Indian ulamd‘, qudat 
(“judges”), and the general Muslim public to emulate the Arabs in this 
regard whose marriage reform laws are in conformity with the spirit of the 
Qur‘dn. He further exhorts Muslim scholars to help create a favourable 
social environment which may hopefully pave the way for the desired legal 
reforms. Pakistan and Bangladesh follow an enactment called the Muslim 
Family Laws Ordinance; 1961, promulgated by the late Field Marshal 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, whereby the dissolution of a marriage, or taldq, is 
dependent on the verdict of an Arbitration Council. Also, under that law, 
a talaq does not take effect immediately upon the husband pronouncing the 
word. A period of ninety days must elapse before it can take effect. The 
Arbitration Council makes use of this period to try and effect a reconciliation 
between the parties concerned. It is only in the event of the Council failing 
to achieve a reconciliation that the talag becomes effective. Taking cogniz- 
ance of the wider scenario on the subject, the author rightly observes that / 
“the personal law of Indian Muslims is lagging behind the progress made / 
by the major part of the Muslim world outside India” (p. 122). oes 
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The author tries to dispel the distortions, misconceptions, and prejudices 
associated with the system of dissolution of marriages obtaining among the 
Muslims in India. He analyses the subject from the angle of pristine Islam 
and the mandate of the Qur‘an, as these embody in themselves, in no 
uncertain terms, the fundamental principles governing dissolution of mar- 
riage. Judicial decisions extracted from a comprehensive study of the 
original sources of law prove that the Islamic family law has stood the test 
of pragmatism and rationality. As a former judge of India’s apex Court, 
Justice Krishna Iyer, stated in 1971 (p. 100): “The view that the Muslim 
husband enjoys an arbitrary, unilateral power to inflict instant divorce does 
not accord with Islamic injunctions ... . Indeed a deeper study of the 
subject discloses a surprisingly rational, realistic, and modern law of divorce.” 

The book is timely and welcome and should be made essential reading 
for members of the legal community, the Muslim fuqaha (“jurists”), and 
policymakers, as well as the general public. By bringing out a meaningful 
work on triple taldq, the author has opened the way for researchers to take 
up for further study certain other forms of dissolution of marriages in 
Islam—as, for instance, khuld (“effecting of divorce by wife”), faskh 
(“judicial annulment of marriage”), mubarrd (“mutual freeing of, and 
release from, the marital bond by both husband and wife”), etc. There is 
even more ignorance and prejudice about these forms of marriage not only 
among the lay public but also among the “enlightened” legal fraternity. 
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